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SUCCESS 


he Stone Methos 


FREDERICK W. STONE 
Athletic Instructor of The Stone School 
of Scientific Physical Culture 
Was formerly athletic director of Columbia College 
and the Knickerbocker Athletic Ass’n, New York. 

At present he is the athletic instructor of the Chi- 
cago Athletic Ass’n, where he has classes daily 
from 12 to 1 and from 4to 6. He established the 
world’s record for 100 yards sprint (9 4 gg 
and held it unbeaten until 1902. 
has been an athlete and an instructorin physical 

culture for 32 years, and is himself a physi- 
cally perfect man at 52 years of age. 
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In EVERY walk of life should have a keen in- 
terest in their physical welfare. Particularly 
should Lawyers, Doctors, Bankers, 
Clergymen, Educators, Merchants 
and others of sedentary occupations, look after 
their physical being. Ten minutes each day 
devoted to intelligent, systematic, persistent ex- 
ercise will actually add years to one’s life—a 
benefit which can hardly be measured in dollars 
and cents. We are successfully teaching The 
Stone Method of Scientific Physical Culture 
to men and women in every part of the world. 
It requires only 10 minutes each day, in your 
own room, just before retiring, or upon arising. 

The Stone Method is a system of concen- 
trated exertion, by which more exercise is 
actually obtained in 10 minutes than by the use 
of apparatus two hours. The exercises are 
rational, moderate, and are taught by an in- 
structor who is thoroughly versed in physiology. 








Does not over-tax the heart 
No apparatus is required 


Follow our instructions and we promise youa 
fine, strong, well-developed physique,which 
bears every evidence of perfect manhood; a 
clear brain; a light step; a splendid circu- 
lation; ruddy complexion; bright eyes; 
sound, easy-working lungs, with plenty of 
room in which to expand; an increased appe- 
tite; good digestion, an active liver; sound, rest- 
ful ‘sleep; a a cheerful disposition; an erect car- 
riage. If you are too fat we can reduce your 
weight to normal, and if you are too thin we 
can increase your weight to what it should be. 
In a word, we give you greater strength, 

better health, LONGER LIFE. 

There is no guesswork about it, for individual 
instruction is given in every case. We take into 
consideration your present condition, occupation, 
habits, mode of living and object’ which you 
wish to attain, and give you instructions accord- 
ingly. We keep in touch with, your progress 
and are enabled to advise you intélligently. Your 
case will be given the same careful considera- 
tion as though you were the only pupil. 


Children 


Proper exercise early in life will prevent and 
correct stooped shoulders and develop children 
into strong, healthy, robust men and women. 
Our breathing exercises will overcome mouth 
breathing, which is the cause of chronic Catarrh. 
Proper exercise will also correct many deformi- 
ties in children. 
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WOMEN 


Receive quite as much benefit from The 
Stone Method as men, but no woman desires 
the same muscular development which she 
admires inmen. This proves again the desira- 
bility of our individual instruction. We can 
insure perfect health, a good complexion, and, 
when desired, an increased chest (or bust) 
development; ‘we can increase the weight or 
reduce it; we can fill out those hollow places and 
give the form that beautiful contour so much 
desired; we can also reduce the abdomen as 
surely as day follows night. 


Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor pay- 
ing special attention to women and children. 
He is ably assisted in this department by Mrs. 
Ellen Walker, who has had a very extensive 
experience, and who alone opens and answers 
letters of a private nature. Confidential letters 
may be addressed “Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
care The Stone School.” 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND FAC-SIMILE TESTIMONIALS SENT FREE BY MAIL 


It is impossible, in this limited 
7 in attaining and maintaining pe 
} which explain the system in detail, our 
what others have accomplished by 


The Stone Method. 


oun to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The Stone Method of Physical Culture same 
ect development and good health. We have prepared a booklet for men and one for women 
These booklets contain many 
SENT FREE BY MAIL, together with fac-simile testimonials, 
mezsurement blanks, etc. Write today. The booklets will prove interesting whether you wish to take instruction or not. 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture ~ 


plan of mail instruction, etc. 
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SUCCESS 


CUPID HAS A NEW WEAPON 


For centuries CUPID used his “Bow” and “Arrow” but when he found how accurate our 
“FAVORITE” rifle was he discarded his old weapons and is able now to “hit the mark” every time 


as his String of Hearts shows. Sportsmen long ago found that our ARMS were the most accurate 
and reliable ones made. We have a line of 


Rifles—Pistols—Shotguns 


and make an ARM for most any style of shooting. The hunters’ month—OCTOBER—is here, and 
with all restrictions off, nothing can prevent the enjoyment of the most fascinating and healthful of 
sports, unless it be an unreliable ARM. We manufacture the reliable kind and you will miss it if you 
do not have a “STEVENS?” in your outfit. See the offer on next page made by the publishers of this 
magazine of our FIREARMS as subscription rewards. 








Any dealer in Sporting Goods can furnish our FIREARMS, don’t FRE 


A copy of our new 128-page illustrated catalog full of 
accept a substitute, but insist uoon having a ‘“‘STEVENS.”’ 


valuable information for shooters mailed to any address. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 


No. 220 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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SUCCESS 


Rewards 





Earned in a Few Hours 
For Neighborhood Work 


c= new Subscription Reward List No. 2, just issued, illustrates the most attractive and valuable 


line of sports, games, pastimes, household articles, etc., ever offered by any publication. 


Every 


boy and girl can easily earn these rewards by securing a few subscriptions to Success right in their 


own neighborhoods. 


Owing to lack of space only a few extracts from the List can be given herewith. 
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Lawn. Tennis 


This old and healthful game was never more popular than now, and 
our Reward List gives full particulars of interest to all tennis lovers. A little 
work earns nets, rackets, and all required fittings. Among our rewards are 
the following :— 


Reward No. 250. Tennis Net. We offer a 36-foot double court, Spalding 
tennis net, as a reward for securing two subscriptions to Success, new or renewal. Price, 
$1.00. Express charges extra. 

Reward No. 260. Tennis Racket. We offer the Spalding ‘‘ Favorite’’ racket, 
approved model, white-ash frame, polished walnut throat-piece, good quality white and 
red gut stringing, checkered cedar handle, leather cap, as a reward for securing two sub- 
scriptions to Success, new or renewal. Price, $1.00. Express charges extra. 

Reward No. 270. Tennis Balls. We offer three Spalding ‘‘ Toumament”’ 
tennis balls, felt covered, as a reward for securing two subscriptions to Succaes, new or 


Photographic Outfits 

Ho, for the fields and crags where nature has provided a wonderland in a 

thousand scenes to charm the eye and quicken our appreciation of all outdoors. 

To «take pictures ’’ is the natural ambition of every boy and girl in the 

land, —an ambition to be encouraged, since a day’s tramp with the camera is 
sure to bring a glow to the cheek and enthusiasm for enjoyable exercise. 


Our rewards for securing subscriptions to Success embrace many 
cameras, among which is the following :— 


Reward No. 425. We offer the Weno ‘* Hawk-Eye’’ camera, giving photograph 314 
inches square, with capacity for twelve exposures, as a reward for securing eight subscriptions to 
Success, new or renewal. Price, $5.00. Express charges extra. This camera has an 











renewal. 


Price, 30 cents each, postage prepaid. shots. 





achromatic set focus lens, three diaphragm stops, and a three-exposure time shutter for snap 
It is covered with morocco grain leather, and all metal parts are nickel finish. 








Stevens 
Rifle 
Just the thing 
for the boy 
who loves a 
ramble in field 
or forest. An 
accurate rifle 
that bags the 
game orscores 
high at the 
target. 


Reward No. 82. We offer the Stevens 
** Favorite’ take-down rifle, with 22-inch 
half-octagon barrel, finely modeled stock, 
with rubber butt-plate, plain open front and 
rear sights, weighing 4% pounds, as a re- 
ward for securing twelve subscriptions to 
Success, new or renewal. Price, $6.00. 
Express charges extra. Our reward list also 
includes six types of Stevens rifles, together 
with air rifles, revolvers, traps, fishing tackle, 
and hunting and camping knives. 


Other Rewards 


In our Reward List No. 
t, will be found a hundred 
and one useful and orna- 
mental articles, including 
Hammocks, Bicycles, Mu- 
sical Instruments, Medical 
Batteries, Handy Tool 
Chests, etc., etc. 



































Popular Indoor Games 

As the cool evenings draw near, every household 
begins to realize the pleasure to be derived from whole- 
some and interesting games. “Bedtime” comes too 
soon when the family circle is absorbed in some new or 
ever-popular game, be it Chivalry, Parcheesi, Pillow Dex 
or any one of the host of others we offer in our Reward 
List No.2. There is no need to drag through the eve- 
ning when so little work is required to secure a few sub- 
scriptions for Success in return for these games. 

For example, we will give as a reward for securing 
two subscriptions to Success, new or renewal, a choice of 
such games as “Authors,” “Quotations,” and various 
other modern combinations;—games that are instructive 





in American, English, French, and German history. 
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Table Necessities 


No part of the home is of greater 
importance than the dining room, and 
with this in mind we have << spread 
ourselves,’’ so to speak, in our efforts 
to supply our many friends, who help 
us secure new subscribers to Success 
with the latest up-to-date articles for 
the sideboard and table. There are 
beautiful dishes, silverware, cutlery, cut 
glass, linen, etc., etc., to say nothing 
of the many bits of household dec- 
oration so dear to the feminine heart. 





Send for Complete List 


All who have a little 
spare time to devote to in- 
teresting their neighbors 
in Success should send for 
our Reward Lists, which 
tell how easy it is to supply 
the home with valuable 
articles without cost. 














Address all 


communications THE SUCCESS COMPANY, University Bldg., New York 
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About the Success Magazine Clubbing 
Offers 


The annual Fall Announcement of the SuCCEss 
MAGAZINE CLUBBING OFFERS for the coming 
season is an event of more than ordinary interest 
among publishers, and to the public. The regular 
readers of SuCCEss who have become accustomed 
to our advertisements do not, perhaps, realize the 
far-reaching importance of ‘The Success Offers,’’ 
nor understand how radically they have changed 
the circulation plans of the great periodicals of the 
country. They only know that Success offers are 
found everywhere; that they are the best offers of 
magazine literature made, or that can be made; 
and that through them they can get two, three, 
and sometimes even four or five magazines for the 
price of one. 

Those who travel know that all over the country 
people everywhere are reading more magazine 
literature than ever before. It is no uncommon 
thing to find four or five of the best American 
periodicals in a single household, while cheap and 
trashy literature has at last been put aside for the 
best which American publishers can produce. 
Much of this result is due to the Success Clubbing 
Offers, and to the simple and effective system of 
handling them devised by us. 

THE Success MAGAZINE CLUBBING OFFERS 
for the season of 1902-'03 are the best, in many 
respects, which we have ever been able to make. 
There are associated with us this season a most 
brilliant galaxy of magazines, all but one of which 
are offered without restriction as to new or renewal 
subscriptions, A glance at the list below will show 
how varied and attractive is our ‘‘programme.’’ 


Art Interchange, - - 


A monthly home paper of decoration and art 
suggestion, with beautful color and design sup- 
plements in each issue. 


Country Life in America, - 


Undoubtedly the most exquisitely illustrated 
and a printed periodical published,—a 
monthly delight to nature lovers, 


$4.00 
3-00 


Current Literature, - - 


The interesting and chatty talks about books 
and authors, and the many special departments 
of Current LITERATURE have made this a 
highly popular monthly magazine. 


Everybody’s Magazine, - - 


3-00 


1.00 


One of the strongest and most interesting of the 
popular monthlies. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 


An old-time favorite, but never so good as now. 
It is taking first rank among the great magazines 
of the country. 


Good Housekeeping,  - ‘“ 


A monthly magazine, invaluable to the home-maker. 


The Independent, - - 


A weekly magazine, for many years past one of 
America’s great leaders of thought and opinion. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 


A complete high-class novel and several bril- 
liant short stories are found in each monthly 
issue. 


New England Magazine, - 


This is, in effect, a monthly “old home week,” 
dear to every New Englander, at home or 
abroad. 


Public Opinion i eae = 


only accepted 
A well-known weekly periodical 


Review of Reviews, - ” 


A monthly survey of news, politics, and litera- 
ture, edited by Dr. Albert Shaw. It is the best 
known and most popular paper of its class in the 
world. 


SUCCESS, - ‘i 3 


It is — to describe Success,—it must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


The World’s Work, - - 


Doubleday, Page and Company, editors and 
proprietors. A magnificently illustrated monthly 
without a peer in its particular field. 


1.00 


1.00 


2.00 


2.50 


1.00 


3:00 


The above magazines are offered in connection 
with SuCCEss at the prices set forth in the accom- 
panying announcement. 

We earnestly ask our readers to send in their 
renewals early this season in order that their sub- 
scriptions may be handled with promptness and 
dispatch, The immense burden of work coming 
upon our subscription department in the months 
of December and January make it almost impos- 
sible, even with a greatly augmented force of 
Clerks, to take care of subscriptions as rapidly as 
we would like, and delays are inevitable, though 
our exceptionally well trained and efficient staff 
makes every effort to reduce them to a minimum. 


SUCCESS 


Our New Magazine 


Clubbing Offers 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1902-3. 


E like to tell our readers first of all about our new offers for the coming season, so that 

they may send in their orders early and have their subscriptions entered, and the various 
magazines coming to them regularly before November and December, when the rush of 
subscription orders overtaxes the clerical force of all publishers. Our offers are, and will be, 


by far the best that can possibly be made this season. 


They are absolutely unique. 


We control for clubbing purposes the popular periodicals named below: 
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OUR MAGAZINE LIST 


Forei 

Regular Postage 
Pri Extra 

SUCCESS, - - - - - $1.00 $0.75 

CLASS A 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 1.00 85 

Everybody’s Magazine,- - - _ 1.00 85 

Good Housekeeping, - . - 1.00 -60 


CLASS B 


Review of Reviews, . - - 


World’s Work, - - ete 


Current Literature, - - - 


Country Life, - ° = a 


Lippincott’s Magazine, - - - 


Public Opinion (new), - . 


Art Interchange, - - ° = 


New England Magazine, - - 


The Independent, - - - © 


OUR CLUB PRICES 


All subscriptions (except in the one case noted,) may be either new or renewal. 


Foreign 
Ree reeoe 


$2.50 $1.00 
3-00 1.00 
3-00 -60 
3-00 -84 
2.50 -96 
3-00 1.04 
4-00 75 
3-00 75 
2.00 1.50 





OFFER NO. I. 


Frank Leslie’s )* me 
Pop. Monthly, $1.00 é 


EverRyYBopDY’s MAGAZINE or om 25 
Goop HousEKEEPING may be 
substituted. 

Success, = = 1.00/ Our Price. 


NoTe.—This is a special limited offer, good for 


October only, and we reserve the right of advancing the, 


price on November 1st, or thereafter. 


OFFER NO. IV. 
World’s Work . = 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Country LIFE, or any to 4.00 
other magazine in Class B 
may be substituted. 


Success = = = = = 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. 


EveRYBODY’S MAGAZINE or 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING may 
be substituted. 


1.00 
1.00 


$3.00 , 8 


for 


°3 


Our Price. 





OFFER NO. II. 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. $1.00 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING may 
be substituted. 


Success = = = = = 1.00 
Everybody’s Magazine,- 1.00 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING may be sub- 
stituted. 


*S.. 
“2 


Our Price. 


OFFER NO. V. 
Current Literature, - { $3.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
ine in \40 4.00 
Shan'h ony tp pelotuted. 


Everybody’s Magazine, - 1.00 


Success, = = = = = 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING ma 
be substituted. P 00 $ 50 
F 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. 1.00 


Our Price. 





OFFER NO. III. $ 
Review of Reviews = ( $2.50 5 


Worvp’s Work, Lip-(49 4,00 Sor 
$ a 


PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
PuBLic OPINION, (mew,) THE 
INDEPENDENT or any other 
magazine in Class B may be 
substituted. 
Our Price. 


Success = = * © = 1.00 





OFFER NO. VI. $ 
Review of Reviews- ({ $2.50 Hw 


New ENGLAND MAGA- 
ZINE or any other in to 4.00 
Class B may be substituted. 

Success = = = = = 


World’s Work - - 3.00 


ArT INTERCHANGE or 
any other magazine in to 4.00 
Class B may be substituted. 


for 


°4 


Our Price. 





Quotations made on any list of magazines desired. 


Magazines may be sent to one or to different addresses. Subscriptions will commence with issue requested wher- 
ever possible to furnish copies, otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the subscription is received. 


Present subscribers to SUCCESS may take advantage of these offers,either ordering their own subscriptions extended 
for one year froth the Gate of expiration, or presenting a subscription to Success to some relative or friend. 


a reward, an annual subscription to any one of the four one-dollar magazines listed above. 


Agents wanted everywhere to take subscriptions for the SUCCESS MAGAZINE OFFERS. 
and requests for information 


Liberal compensation offered. Address all orders 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, wen 


rtment B, ae 
gton Square, 


Any reader of Success who sends us three subscriptions, (including his own, 
if desired, ) to SUCCESS or to Success Clubs, (except Offer No. 1,) may have, as 


to 


New York. 
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WE BUY OUR STUDENTS’ WORK 


Positions Secured for Graduates 


A personal letter to Success readers, by ALT. F. CLARK, President of the 
Correspondence Institute of America, Scranton, Pa. 
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My Dear Reader: 
he way most young people spend their time 
worries me. They are not making as much of 
r young lives as they should. Those of you 


» know me, or rather those of you who really © , 
don’t know me, are saying: ‘*To hear President \ 


Clark talk, you'd think that the weight of the 
whole world were on his shoulders.’’ Well, ina 
measure it's true. There are many thousands 
of readers of this grand publication, Success, for 
whom I feel a certain responsibility, and my 
heart goes out to them. 

[ am putting my announcement this month in 
the form of a letter, because I feel that it will 


have more consideration from you. I wish that 
you would read this letter as though it came from 
a fond parent, addressed ‘‘My Dear Son,’’ or 
My Darling Daughter.’’ 
Vly letter will be of small interest to drones and 
idlers. It will appeal rather to young people in 
whom the fire of ambition is burning brightly. 


If you at 
ings in! 


study w 


such a young man or woman, the follow- 
ouncement of our courses for spare time 
tud | appeal to you : 

Complete Caricature Newspaper, Maga- 
zine and Commercial IMlustrating; Adver- 
tisement-Writing and Management; Jour- 


nalism (including Practical Newspaper 
Work and Short Story Writing) ; Proofread- 
ing; Bookkeeping and Business Methods ; 
Stenography ; and a preh ive course 
in Practical Electricity. 


Each of these courses represents a separate 
department by itself in our institution ; in fact, 
each course occupies an entire floor. Specialists 
and Department Superintendents are in charge, 
and the work in each department is as compre- 
hensive and thorough as though that were the 
only subject taught. 

I will say just a word about our courses in 
Illustrating and Ad-Writing. If you are fortun- 
ate enough to have a talent for drawing, you 
should cultivate it. There are too many sales- 
men and clerks to-day who should be illustrators. 
The work is profitable. An opportunity is offered 
to educate yourself along this line while you are 
working as a clerk or salesman, and in hundreds 
of cases we are able to place students in good- 
paying positions as illustrators before they have 
even completed the course. 

Ad-Writers make good money. Salaries range 
from $35 to $200 a week, and we know of many 
vacancies which cannot be filled, for the lack of 
competent men. For some months past our 
Institute has been advertising that in Illustrating 
and Ad-Writing we find a market for our students’ 
work. I want to tell you that we mean just what 
we say. We have channels in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and other large cities through which we 
can dispose of large quantities of illustrations, 
ideas and type advertisements, and many of our 
students are receiving liberal checks from our 
sales department every month. Here is one case 
which I have illustrated in this advertisement : 
Clement E. Profit, 823 E 144th street, New York 
City, a student in our school, sent us the original 
drawing for ‘‘ Tyrian Rubber Goods,’’ which met 
with the approval of our Sales Department Man- 
ager, and Mr. Profit was paid $10 for this idea. 
We shall hope to sell this design to the manu- 
facturers of these famous rubber goods. Mr. 
Profit’s letter of acknowledgement is reproduced 
on this page, also the check which was sent 








him. He is a very clever young artist, and has 
received his instruction solely from our school, 
and all by correspondence. I could send you the 
names of thousands of other artists who are 
receiving instruction from us and are also receiv- 
ing monthly checks from our Sales Department. 

I am also able to offer our students and gradu- 
ates an opportunity which is not offered by any 
other school in this country. We place our 
graduates in profitable positions. I want to state 
to you that I believe that the school which edu- 
cates you should place you in a good position, 
and the school which can’t do it is not the school 
for you to join. The question has been asked 





me how we are able to find positions for our large 


number of students. In answer I would say that 
we are advertising largely in publications which 
reach business and professional men. We say 
in our advertisements that we want positions 
for our students, and every mail brings us appli- 
cations from all over the United States for Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, Journalists, Proofreaders, 
Ad-writers, Illustrators and Elecricians. Our 
Institute has, furthermore, opened an extensive 
Employment Department in New York City, con- 
sisting of a large suite of offices at 150 Nassau 
Street, with competent men in charge. You can 
see that our Institute means business, and we can 
place any ambitious and competent student in a 
desirable position. 

Through my recommendation, the Board of Direc- 
tors is making a special offer to the readers of Suc- 
cess. This offer is limited and it will interest you. 

Before closing my letter, I want to extend to 
my kind readers an invitation to send to me for a 
copy of my book. Men should send for a copy 
of my book ‘Struggles with the World,’’ and 
women should send for a copy of ‘‘Six Ways for 
a Woman to Make Money.’’ There is only a 
limited edition of these books published, so it 
will be well for you to write by return mail. 

If you will mention the subject in which you 
are interested I will include some valuable in- 
formation pertaining thereto. 


Cordially yours, 


Correspondence Institute of America, 
ALT. F. CLARK, President, Box 630, SCRANTON, PA. 
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OOD CITIZENSHIP 
Henry Cabol Lodge 


| Untied Staves 


HEN invited to write for Success on the subject of good 
citizenship, I felt a little as Cowper felt when Lady Aus- 
tin asked him to write her a poem, and gave him ‘‘ The Sofa’’ 
for a theme,—somewhat ata loss as to what I should say, 
although for widely different reasons. The poet solved his 
difficulty by announcing, in his first line, ‘‘I sing the sofa,”’ 
and then going on with hundreds of verses in which he sang 
of many things, but not of the sofa. Cowper's subject was 
in the highest degree concrete, and there was nothing to be 
said about it, so that his solution of his problem was fairly 
obvious. Good citizenship is, on the contrary, an abstract 
subject, upon which very much has been said and written, 
which opens out indefinitely, and about which it is no easy 
matter to say anything practical and at the same time to 
shun glittering generalities and the repetition of common- 
places as to political duties which are, as a rule, more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance. It is also a topic 
on which it is painfully easy to become didactic; something 
to be sedulously avoided because the definition of a didactic 
poem as one so called because it is not a poem, and teaches 
nothing, has a wide application to similar efforts in prose as well as in 
verse. There is, however, consolation for such perils and anxieties in the 
thought that, in our country, good citizenship is a matter of such vast im- 
port that it is hardly possible to say too much about it or to repeat too 
often the maxims and principles upon which it rests and which all Ameri- 
cans ought ever to keep in mind. 
Assuming, at the outset, that, in the United States, all men, young and 
old, who think at all, realize the importance of good citizenship, the first 
step toward its attainment or its diffusion is to define it accurately, and 








Henry Cabot Lodge 


allor From MasSsSachus els | 


then, knowing what it is, we shall be able intelligently to 
consider the best methods of creating it and spreading it 
abroad. In this case the point of discussion and determina- 
tion lies in the first word of the title. There is nodifficulty in 
the second. The accident of birth or the certificate of a 
court will make a man a citizen of a republic, entitled to 
take part in the government and to have the protection of that 
government, wherever he may be. The qualifying adjective 
applied to citizenship is the important thing here; for, while 
the mere word ‘‘citizen’’ settles at once a man’s legal status 
both under domestic and international law, and implies cer- 
tain rights on his part and certain responsibilities on the part 
of the government toward him, we must go much further if 
we would define his duties to the state upon the performance 
of which depends his right to be called either good or worthy. 
Merely to live without breaking the laws does not constitute 
good citizenship except in the narrow sense of contrast to 
those who openly or covertly violate the laws which they 
have helped to make. The word, ‘‘good,’’ as applied to 
citizenship, means something more positive and affirmative 
than mere passive obedience to statutes, if it has any meaning at all. 
The good citizen, if he ‘would deserve the title, must be one who per- 
forms his duties to the state, and who in due. proportion serves his coun- 
try. Itis when we undertake to define those duties and determine what 
the proportion of service is that we approach the serious difficulty of 
the subject; and yet the duties and the service to the country must be de- 
fined, for in them lies all good citizenship, and failure to render them 
carries a man beyond the pale. A man may not be a bad citizen,—he 
may pay his taxes:and commit no statutory offenses; but, if he gives no 
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service to his country, nor any help to the community. in which he lives, 
he cannot properly be called a good citizen. 

Assuming, then, that good citizenship necessarily implies service of 
some sort to the state, the country, or the public, it must be understood, of 
course, that such service may vary widely in amount or in degree. The 
man and woman who have a family of children, educate them, bring them 
up honorably and well, teaching them to love their country, are good citi- 
zens, and deserve well of the republic. The man who, in order to care for 
his family and give his children a fair start in life, labors honestly and 
diligently at his trade, profession, or business, and who casts his vote at ali 
elections, adds to the strength as well as to the material prosperity of the 
country, and thus fulfills some of the primary and most important duties of 
good citizenship. Indeed, it may be said, in passing, that he who labors in 
any way, who has any intellectual interest, who employs his leisure for any 
public end,—even the man who works purely for selfish objects, —has one 
great element of good citizenship to his credit; for there is nobody else so 
detrimental in a country like ours as the mere idler, the mere seeker for self- 
amusement, who passes his time in constant uncertainty as to how he shall 
get rid of the next day or the next hour of that brief life which, however 


short, in some cases is, from every point of view, too long for him. 

Rearing a family, casting a vote, leading a decent life and working 
honestly for a livelihood are, however, primary and simple qualities in 
meritorious citizenship. They are the foundation stones, no doubt, but 
good citizenship, in its true sense, rises much higher, and demands much 
more than these. Here, again, it becomes necessary to define one’s mean- 
ing and get rid of generalities. All men who do good work have ideals at 
which they aim, dreams of what they hope to accomplish, and all, especially 
those who succeed most fully, fall far short of their ideals, for self-satisfac- 
tion usually halts the advance and puts an end to achievement. But to 
come short of one’s ideal is not defeat. ‘* Not 
failure, but low aim, is crime.’’ The ideal can- 
not be set too high, and then any progress toward r-S 
it is a victory, and the life-work is not barren of 
results. This is as true of citizenship as of any 
other great field of human effort. The ideal can- 
not be set too high, provided it is compassed by 
common sense and clear reason and does not topple over ints eccentricity. 
But in order to possess an ideal, which must be at once saae and lofty, it 
is essential to have a standard, and that standard must be clear and sharply 
defined, not misty or confused. For example, if we wish to teach our chil- 
dren that loyalty to the nation and to the ynion of states is a fundamental 
quality of any American citizenship worthy to be called good, we must not 
set up a monument to a man, no matter how eminent, who won all his 
“ume in an unsuccessful effort to wreck liberty. 

Such matters emphasize the necessity of having our standards of citi- 
zenship true and correct as well as high. Fortunately, we have not far to 
seek for examples which are both. We have only to look to Washington 
and Lincoln to find the highest type of citizenship. The greatness of these 
two men, and the vast work they accomplished, it may be urged, render 
them too exceptional to serve as practical models. I do not think, myself, 
as I have already said, that it is possible to set one’s ideal and one’s stand- 
ard too high, and if every American, in his own sphere, no matter how 
humble or obscure, will set himself to imitate, so far as in him lies, the 
character of Washington or Lincoln, the world will be made infinitely better 
thereby. Sut if the two great chiefs seem too remote for the daily life of 
most of us,other men less highly placed, but equally noble in their concep- 
tion of duty, can readily be found for our imitation, especially at that period 
of supreme trial of citizenship when the life of the country was staked on 
the event of war. From that time of storm and stress, I will take such a 
one as the best text I know on the subject. 

Charles Russell Lowell was one of the most brilliant of the younger 
volunteer officers in the Civil War. Hehad been graduated at the head of his 
class at Harvard University, and had shown intellectual power both in col- 
lege and afterwards, ina remarkable degree. He went into the war at its 
beginning, and rose steadily and rapidly until he became colonel of his 
regiment, and was then put in command of a bri- 
gade in Sheridan's army. In this position, he took 
part in the battle of Cedar Creek. His brigade a 
bore the brunt of the attack during the morning 
hours, when the Union army was driven back. In | | 
a charge at one o'clock, he was wounded in one — 
lung by aspent ball. At three o’clock, Sheridan, 
who had come up and reformed his lines, ordered a general advance. Lowell 
mounted his horse despite his wound, and charged at the head of his brigade. 

\ ball through the neck struck him from the saddle. He fell into the 
arms of his aids, and was carried to a farmhouse, where he died the next 
morning. ©: October 19, 1864, while Lowell was riding to his death in 
battle, Lincoln was signing his commission as a brigadier-general. He 
it was, in his uncle’s poem,— 


Who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 

Thet rived the Rebel line asunder. 


Sheridan said of him: ‘‘I do not think there was a quality I could have 
added to Lowell. He was the perfection of a man and soldier.’’ So he 
stands out for us in the glory of youth, for he was not thirty years old when 
he was killed, a splendid figure in the full tide of success as a soldier, giv- 
ing all to his country, even to the last great gift of his life. Such a man’s 
conception of citizenship, of which he was himself so fine an illustration, 
is worth consideration, and we are very fortunate in possessing it. About 
a month before his death, on September 10, 1864, he wrote as follows to a 
friend, also an officer in the army, and at home, wounded: ‘‘I hope that 
you have outgrown all foolish ambitions, and are now content to become a 
‘useful citizen.” Don’t grow rich; if you once begin, you will find it 
much more difficult to be a useful citizen. Don’t seek office, but don’t 
‘disremember’ that a useful citizen always holds his time, his trouble, 
his money, and his life, ready at the hint of his country. <A useful citi- 
zen is a mighty unpretending hero; but we are not going to have any 


There is nobody else so det- 
rimental in a country like 
ours as the mere idler, the 
seeker for self-amusement 


To be a thoroughly useful 
citizen,an American must do 
something absolutely imper- 
sonal for the public service 
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country very long unless such heroism is developed. There! what a stale 
sermon I’m preaching! But, being a soldier, it does seem to me that I 
should like nothing else so well as being a useful citizen, —well, trying to be 
one, I mean. I shall stay in the service, of ccurse, till the war is over, or 
till I’m disabled; but then I look forward to a pleasanter career. I be- 
lieve I have lost all my ambition. I don’t think I would turn my hand to 
be a distinguished chemist or a famous mathematician. All I now care 
for is to be a useful citizen with money enough to buy bread and firewood, 
and to teach my children to ride on horseback and look strangers in the 
face, especially southern strangers.’’ 

There was a man who had achieved high distinction as a soldier, to 
whom still higher distinction seemed sure, and yet out of the fiery ordeal of 
war, where he had done and borne so much, he brings, as his ambition 
and his lesson, only the desire to be a ‘‘ useful citizen,’’ to be of broad ser- 
vice to his country and mankind. 

Good citizenship demands, therefore, something active: in order to be 
attained, the man must be useful to his country and to his fellow men, and 
on this usefulness all else depends. Fortunately, it is possible to be useful 
in many ways. ‘‘Hold your life, your time, your money,’’ said Lowell, 
‘always ready at the hint of yourcountry.’’ To him it was given to make 
the last great sacrifice. In time of war, the usefulness of man is plain; he 
has but the simple duty of offering his services to his country in the field. 
But the service of war, if more glorious, more dangerous, and larger in peril 
and sacrifice than any other, is also the most obvious. When the country 
is involved in war, the first duty of a citizen is clear,—he must fight for 
the flag; ur if, because of age or physical infirmity, he is unable to fight, he 
must support those who do, and sustain, in all ways possible, the nation’s cause, 
Good citizenship implies constant readiness to obey our country’s call. 

Less dangerous, less glorious, rarely demanding the last sacrifice, the 

time of peace is no less insistent than the ex- 

ceptional time of war in its demands for good 

r- citizenship. How shall a man, in time of peace, 
I fulfill Lowell's requirement of being a useful cit- 
an izen? He may do it in many ways, for useful- 

“ ness as a citizen is not confined, by any means, 

to public office, although it. must, in some form 
or other, promote the general as distinguished from the individual good. 
A man may be a good citizen in the ordinary sense by fulfilling the fun- 
damental conditions of honest labor, caring for his family, observing law 
and expressing his opinion upon governmental measures at the time of 
election. But this does not make him a good citizen in the larger sense 
of usefulness. To be a useful citizen, he must do something for the 
public service which is over and above his work for himself or his 
family. J+ may be performed—this public service,—through the me- 
dium of the man’s profession or occupation, or wholly apart and aside 
from it. This does not mean that the mere production of a great work 
of art or literature which may be a joy and benefaction to humanity 
necessarily involves the idea of public service in the sense in which we 
are considering it here. It may or it may not do so. Turner's art is 
a great possession for the world to have, but his bequest to the National 
Gallery was a public service. Regnault’s portrait of Prim was a noble 
picture, but the artist's death as a soldier in defense of Paris was the 
highest public service. The literature of the English language would 
be much poorer if Edgar Allan Poe had not lived, —his verse, his prose, his 
art could ill be spared when the accounts of the nineteenth century are 
made up,—yet it would be impossible to say that Poe was a useful citizen, 
highly as we may rate and ought to rate his strange genius. On the other 
hand, Walt Whitman, who consecrated so much of his work as a poet to 


his country, was eminently a useful citizen of high patriotism, for he la- 

bored in the hospitals and among the soldiers to help his country and his 

fellow men without any thought of self or self-interest, or even of his art. 

So Ralph Waldo Emerson was a great and useful citizen, as well as a great 

writer and poet, giving freely of his time and thought and fame to molding 

opinion and to the service of his country. The same may be said of Oliver 

Wendell Holmes and Henry W. Longfellow, of John G. Whittier and James 

Russell Lowell. In any event, their work would 

have taken high place in the literature of the 

a United States and of the English-speaking peo- 

ple; in any event it would have brought pleasure 

{| to mankind, and,.in Dr. Ben Jonson’s phrase, 

ae would have helped us to enjoy life or taught us to 

endure it. But over and above their work they 

were useful citizens in a high degree. Their art was ever at the service of 

their country, of a great cause, and of their fellow men. They helped to 

direct and create public opinion, and in the hour of stress they sustained 

the national cause with all the great strength which their fame and talents 

gave them. With Winthrop, their watchword was: ‘‘Our country, —whether 

bounded by the St. John’s or the Sabine, or however otherwise bounded or 
described, and be the measurement more or less,—still our country.”’ 

The poet and the artist, the scholar and the man of letters are, per- 
haps, as remote in their lives and pursuits from the recognized paths of 
public service as any men in a community, yet these few examples show not 
only what they have done, but also what they can do, and how they have 
met the responsibilities which their high intellectual gifts and large influ- 
ence imposed upon them. There are also professions which involve in 
their pursuit public service of a very noble kind. Clergymen and physi- 
cians give freely to the public, to their country, and to the community in 
which they live, their time, their money, their skill, their influence, and 
their sympathy. It is all done for others without hope or thought of self- 
interest or reward. It is all done so naturally, so much in the usual course 
of their activities, that the world scarcely notes, and certainly does not stop to 
realize, that the great surgeon exercising his skill, which will command any 
sum from the rich, without money and without price for the benefit of the 
poor in the hospitals, or the clergyman laboring among the miseries of the 
city slums, is doing public service of the highest kind and is preéminently 
the useful citizen who goes beyonu the limits of personal or family interest 
to work for the general good,—to promote the public welfare in every way. 
[Zo be concluded in the November Success] 
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Farming the Ocean® 


How Uncle Sam Protects the Supply of Food 
that Flourishes in Old Neptune’s Fertile Fields 


JOHN R. SPEARS 


[Author of ‘The Port of Missing Ships’’] 


W HEN the first adventurers from England began to ‘‘boom”’ the recently 

explored regions on the coast of America, there was no other feature of 
life in the new land to which they gave as much attention as to the fishing. 
‘«The herrin, which are numerous,’’ says John Josselyn’s ‘‘ Voyages,”’ 
(1765,) ‘‘they take them all summer long.’’ When chased by ‘‘other great 
fish that prey upon them, they threw themselves upon dry land in such in- 
finite numbers that we might have gone up halfway the leg amongst them 
for near a quarter of a mile.'’ He adds, with sly intent, ‘‘We used to 
qualify a pickled herrin by boiling him in milk.”’ 

Another of the ‘*boomers’’ says that ‘‘he is a very bad fisher, [who] 
cannot kill, in one day, one, two, or three hundred cods,’’ which, when 
cured, sold there for ten shillings the hundred.’’ In fact, ‘‘if a man 
worked but three days in seven he may get more than he can spend, unless 
he will be excessive.’’ 

It was a bleak country in which those early New Englanders made 
their homes. The best produce of the land was that harvested with ax and 
whipsaw; but, when the settlers turned to the good salt sea, they found a 
farm whose harvests were ‘‘what they would when they had the means’’ 
for gathering such crops,and wh pse fields were unsurveyed and free for all. 

From the days of Josselyn’s voyages to the present time, the harvests 
have never failed absolutely, but in the years following our Civil War 
complaints about the scarcity of fish were heard. Off-shore fishing was 
good enough, but thousands of men who owned small boats and had made 
a good living by fishing for cod in the ’longshore waters found their har- 
vests becoming as thin as the grass on Gay Head and Cuttyhunk. The 
dealers, to whom they had been accustomed to sell their fish, were quick to 
take up their complaints, and, in due time,congressmen, who were looking 
for ’longshore votes, were willing to listen to suggestions that Uncle Sam 
might be able to learn the basis of the trouble, and apply a remedy. 

Accordingly, an act was passed in congress, (February 9, 1871,) di- 
recting the President to appoint a commissioner from among the scientists 
already in the employ of the government, to ascertain ‘‘ whether any and 
what diminution in the number of food fishes’’ has taken place, and what 
‘«protective, prohibitory, or precautionary measures should be adopted’’ to 
prevent a further diminution of the supply. Not a dollar was appropriated 
to pay the commissioner for the work thus saddled upon him, but the late 
Professor Spencer F. Baird was appointed,and he was the man for the place. 

The inquiries were prosecuted with such energy and ability that the 
work was continued and broadened by various acts of congress, until the 
United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries—a nautical department of 
agriculture, so to speak,—grew out of the work of this one scientist. For 
thirty years, a corps of well-trained, well-provided observers have been 
making a study of Uncle Sam's salt-water farm, its products, and the men 
who work it; and this article is to give a free-hand sketch of a few features 
of what the commission has learned about the work of this farm, and what 
has been done to increase its produce. 

Mere mention of the most prominent crops harvested in the seas and 
marketed, say, at Gloucester and Boston, Massachusetts, must prove stir- 
ring,—especially toa hungry man. Named in order of market sales, we 
have the cod, haddock, hake, pollock, halibut, and mackerel. Consid- 
ered from another point of view, however, we have salmon, striped bass, 
bluefish, and sheepshead. Then there are shad, lobsters, crabs, oysters, 
and clams, not to more than mention sponges and other live stock to which 
Uncle Sam gives attention while cultivating his salt-sea farm. 





Over Fifteen Million Dollars Were Paid to Fishermen During the Past Year 


The total harvest of sea fish sold at Gloucester and Boston, which are 
the principal markets, during the past year, officially reported, amounted 
to 162,218,921 pounds, worth $4,385,102, of which the Newfoundland 
banks produced something more than sixty-five million pounds, while the 
grounds of the New England coast yielded nearly ninety-seven million 
pounds. There were three thousand,seven hundred and thirty-one ‘‘fares’’ 
(smack loads,) brought to Boston. Of these, two hundred and three came 
from the eastern banks. At Gloucester, three thousand, seven hundred 
and eighty-two ‘‘fares’’ were landed, of which six hundred and sixty-eight 
were from the eastern banks. On the Pacific coast, the catch amounted 
to 217,965,156 pounds, the value of which was $6,278,639. . The capital 
invested there amounted to nearly thirteen million dollars, and 
twenty thousand people found employment in the business. 
For the sake of comparison, it may be worth telling that the 
fresh-water lakes, which Uncle Sam also cultivates, yielded 
113,728,040 pounds of fish, worth $2,611,482, while the Missis- 
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During a season, thousands of Columbia Kiver salmon are caught daily 











An early start with the morning sun to harvest the billowy sea 


sippi and its tributaries produced 94,713,402 pounds, valued at $1,771,812. 
To sum it up, the principal fish fields of the United States produced, in 
one year, for the market, the extraordinary amount of 588,625,519 pounds 
of edible fish, for which the fishermen received more than $15,000,000, 
This does not include the run of shad, or any fish brought directly to New 
York City and other ports south; nor does it include the quantities taken 
in local waters and consumed in the villages and smaller cities. Neither 
does it include the shellfish. 


The Habits of Fish Are Often Very Puzzling, for They Migrate Like Birds 


Most interesting is a study of the habits of fish. The briefest investi- 
gation shows that the ocean is a limitless domain ; but, like the desert regions 
of the West, the fields where the crops may be gathered are relatively few 
in number and of small extent. In the desert, one can reap where water 
can be obtained for irrigation; in the sea, one can catch fish only where 
shoals or ‘‘ banks’’ have been formed, and on ‘‘soundings’’ along shore. 

On the shoals, the cod is of first importance, and about the first fact 
noted in their life-habits is that they are never found on clean, sandy bot- 
toms. Clean sand, on the bottom of the sea, is like the clean sand of the 
desert; it produces no food supply worth mentioning here. When over 
rocks and a bottom full of shells, —especially when over shells, for they teil 
of animal life in the water above,—a fisherman casts his anchor with 
confidence. Another fact noted is that the cod takes a fresh, clean bait 
better than salt bait, and that he will not take stale bait at all. Still an- 
other fact is the habit of migrating. The records of the Grand Bank show 
that the cod leave the bank entirely for two months of the 
year. No fish are taken there in December and January, but 
in February it is possible to get a few on the extreme southeast 
edge of the bank. Thereafter, the fishing improves, as if the 
fish were coming in from the deep water to the southeast, and 
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Taking soundings in mid-occan 
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It Is a Habit of Fish to “Cartwheel” Like Cattle 
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Millions ef Fish and Eggs Were Distributed in a Year 
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A crew of Nova Scotia ‘‘bankers”’ making ready to sail 
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hundreds of thousands of eggs, the number of the 
species did not increase rapidly enough to supply the 
demand of the fishermen. Accordingly, artificial 
spawning grounds were constructed, wherein the eggs 
could be hatched and the young started in life free 
from nearly all attacks of enemies. 

When the old fishermen were first told that the 
scientists were going to restock the ocean with cer- 
tain kinds of fish, they just had to snicker, in spite 
of their natural politeness. But the scientists did 
not mind; they went on with the work, and, according 
to the last report of the commission, Uncle Sam spent 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars, in one 
year, in propagating fish for the benefit of the fish- 
eries of various kinds. The fish and eggs distributed 
in a year number more than one billion. Off Tar- 
paulin Cove, Massachusetts, there were planted thirty- 
six million inshore cod; off Job’s Neck, twenty-seven 
inillion; and off Gloucester, ninety million. On the 
Pacific Coast, there were planted six million eggs in 
safe places, and thirteen million fry and fingerlings 
of the quinnat salmon. Neither the cod fishermen 
nor the salmon canner smiles in these days when told 
that the artificial propagation of fish can restock the 
sea. In fact, the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in promoting the business of farming is dupli- 
cated by the Commission of Fish and Fisheries in 
promoting under-water farming. Eggs, fry, and fin- 
gerlings are put where they will do the most good, 
just as the superior grades of seed are distributed to 
the horny-handed agriculturist who is enterprising 
enough to send for them. 

There is no family of fish more inter- 
esting than the salmon, and in no other 
fishery have the benefits of artificial 
propagation been more clearly demon- 
strated. The homing instinct of the 
salmon enabled the propagators of fry 
to learn, at the beginning of their work, that it was 
worth doing. Salmon hatched in any stream usually 
return to that stream when they are of spawning age. 
The propagators reared salmon to the size of finger- 
lings, marked them, and turned them loose. In due 
time the marked fish returned and were caught in the 
home stream. It isa curious fact, however, that, in 
spite of the homing instinct, salmon are found at the 
spawning season in the brackish water at the foot ot 
Alaskan glaciers, where, it is believed, no fish was 
ever hatched. 

Another curious fact, learned through marking the 
artificially propagated fish, is that a fingerling weigh- 
ing from one to two ounces may grow to weigh from 
two to ten pounds in six or eight months, and in two 
years a weight of forty pounds has been reached. 
The growth depends, of course, on the food supply. 
But where salmon feed and what they feed on have 
not yet been learned. It is supposed that they find 
small marine animals so numerous in their deep-sea 
haunts that they swim about ‘‘as if in a soup.’’ Per- 
haps the deep-sea haunts will sometime be discovered. 

On the Pacific Coast, where the salmon fishery is 
carried on with scientific precision, the hatcheries 
now rear many of the young until from two to three 
inches long, before turning them free, and more than 
ten million fish of that size were recently turned into 
the sea out of a lot of fourteen million eggs. The fact 
is that artificial propagation alone saves the com- 
mercial salmon fishery from extinction. A_ well- 
placed exhibit of the various means for taking fish 
commercially is very interesting. Until 1843, hand 
lines were used solely. Then the plan of setting 
a trawl—that’s a long, stout line of about the size of 
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Hoisting a trawl aboard the United States 
steamer “‘Albatross,’’ filled with many queer 
specimens of the myriad inhabitants of the deep 





Some cod and a coming fisherman 
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Speating swordfish on the Atlantic coast is one 
ot the most exciting and daring occupations of 
the ocean farmer. These fish bring good prices 








Ready for shipment to the big citics 
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a clothesline, with short hooked lines secured to it at 
intervals,—was adopted. The trawl lines are now 
made in sections three hundred fathoms long, and 
each dory is supposed to look after five of these 
strings, or a total of nine thousand feet of ground line. 
The small lines carrying hooks are three feet long 
each, and one is placed every six feet on the ground 
line. The lines are held in place on the bottom by 
anchors, and their position is marked by buoys. 

The variety of nets used is very great, but they 
may be divided into four classes. The first and oldest 
is the common seine, —a wall of netting that is 
stretched in the water, parallel to the shore, and then 
dragged slowly up on the beach, sweeping the fish be- 
fore it. One should see the fishermen of Albermarle 
Sound, dragging a net two thousand six hundred 
yards long, up on the sand at night, from March to 
May, during the herring season, if a weird picture of 
life is wanted. The fish on twelve hundred acres of 
ground under water, are gathered at a haul. A day's 
work at the Willow Branch fishery has produced a 
high-line catch of ninety-nine thousand, five hundred 
alewives. In the New England menhaden fishery 
the record seine haul produced one million, three 
hundred thousand fish. A single seine of the largest 
size. costs more than five thousand dollars; and 
more than one thousand men have been employed 
in the seiningbusiness of Albemarle Sound, alone, 
during one season, ° 

The pound nets—nets that are stretched in vertical 
walls straight out from the shore, and have pockets 
or traps placed at intervals for enclosing the unwary 
fish,—are to be seen all along shore. 

The nets are supported by long poles 

driven into the bottom. The vertical 

wall, called a leader, may run from four 

hundred feet to fifteen hundred feet out 

into the sea, but the latter length is 

found chiefly in the fisheries of the Great Lakes. A 
big pound net will cost from three hundred dollars to 
five hundred dollars, perhaps more in some cases. 
Because fish, when following the beach, will turn and 
swim out to the sea when they strike an obstruction 
like the leader of the pound net, and will keep close 
to the obstruction as they swim, pound nets are very 
effective, for the leader guides them into traps of 
such shapes that escape is practically impossible. 

As already noted, the purse net has grown out of the 
use of a seine for enclosing a school of fish. It is 
a deep-water seine, in fact. As now made, these 
nets reach a length of two hundred and twenty-five 
fathoms, and a depth of twenty-five fathoms. They 
are large enough to enclose a circle four hundred feet 
in diameter, and form a cylinder one hundred feet 
deep. A ‘‘puckering string,’’ called the purse string, 
gathers in the bottom to make a bag of the net; large 
corks keep it afloat, and the heavy inetal rings for the 
purse-string hold the bottom down until it is drawn 
up by the pursing operations. A catch of five hun- 
dred barrels of fish is by no means uncommon in the 
records, while the largest known to the writer was 
one thousand three hundred barrels of menhaden. 
The gill net is, perhaps, the most interesting of all. 
It is made with a small mesh into which the fish inad- 
vertently thrusts his head only to find, first, that he 
cannot pass through, and then that he cannot back 
out because his gills catch on the sides of the mesh. 
The gill nets are used successfully for cod, mackerel, 
herring, salmon, shad, menhaden, striped bass, stur- 
geon, smelt, Spanish mackerel, squeteague, and mul- 
let,in salt water, and for about everything that swims 
in fresh water. They are extremely useful, and have 


Platforms are erected where fish are laid out to be cured 











A good catch, fresh from the sca 


found favor with a great many fishermen, because of 
their adaptability to the work required. 

In considering boats, the dory, a flat-bottomed, 
lap-streak small boat, though but twelve or thirteen 
feet long, is the safest that floats. The boats of the 
Great Lakes are usually something like a great dory 
in shape, though square at the stern, and they have 
a vast capacity, as well as the ability to ride the 
choppy seas of inland waters. An average lake boat 
would be thirty feet long by nine feet broad, and it 
would cost two hundred dollars. The purse-net boat 
is more interesting still, for it has been developed for 
the use of purse netters, from the old whale boats. 
Like the whale boat, it is sharp at both ends, but 
the whale boat is full forward, and the net boat is full 
aft, because aft is where the great net is piled. 


A Fishing Steamer Brings a Good Income 


Such a boat is usually from thirty-one to thirty-six 
feet long, and the largest are seven feet seven inches 
wide, and two feet and eight inches deep. They may 
cost as much as two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Several books have been written to describe the 
development of fishing vessels, such as sloops and 
schooners, but it is enough to say here that, begin- 
ning at about 1885, the Yankees became interested in 
building swift’and beautiful schooners. The inter- 
national yacht taces, wherein Boston supplied the 
defenders ‘‘ Puritan,’’ ‘‘Mayflower,’’ and ‘ Volun- 
teer,’’ were largely responsible for this development, 
and the fishing schooner built for the Grand Bank, in 
these days, is a marvel of speed, capacity, and safety. 

Steamers were put into the fishing 

business many years ago. In 1880, 

there were eighty-four steamers in the 

menhaden fishery alone, but the num- 

ber has decreased since. The average 

steamer measured seventy tons and cost 

sixteen thousand dollars, though some were twice 

that size, and cost aS much as thirty thousand dollars. 

A steamer has caught as high as twenty thousand bar- 

rels of menhaden in a season, and received perhaps 

ten thousand dollars for the catch. A crew num- 

bered fourteen men, of whom nine were before the 

mast. A captain received one thousand five hun- 

dred dollars a year, and the sailors fifty dollars a 

month, each, for a summer's work, on the average, 

out of which they hired a cook and paid for their food, 

leaving perhaps thirty dollars a month net pay. This 

fact is worth mention chiefly because it shows what 
men usually get in the fisheries. 


The Hardy Fisher Folk Are Inspired by Courage 


Of all the studies which the census authorities 
might make among the wage-earners of the nation, no 
other would equal in interest one among the fisher- 
men,—the men who gather.the crops of Uncle Sam’s 
wet farm and put them on the market. Such a study 
ought to begin with the sturdy men of New England, 
who first went to the banks. In bravery, energy, 
endurance, and intelligence, the men who work the 
banks of the sea are unsurpassed. Though ‘the fog 
bank glides unguessed,’’ they leave the schooner in 
their dories, and row away to get and to overhaul 
their trawls. They look the gale in the eye. They 
risk the danger from the steamers that plow the fog at 
twenty-two knots an hour. 

One bank fisherman, while overhauling a trawl, 
was thrown from the dory and carried far below the 
surface by the coiling water. While there, as if 
to make sure that he would be drowned, a hook 
from one of the snoods pierced clear through the 
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flesh of one of his fingers. Undaunted, he reached up and grasped the 
trawl with his free hand, gave a pull that tore the hook from his finger, 
and then struggled to the surface. When safe in the boat he went on with 
his work, as composedly as if nothing unusual had happened. Another 
fisherman, when thrown from a dory, found, on reaching the surface, that 
the dory was bottom up. He knocked the plug from the hole in the bot- 
tom, put one finger into the hole, and held on until the finger was worn to 
the bone, when he put in another finger and held fast as before. He clung 
with one finger at a time to that dory all night; and, when he was.rescued, 
the next day, every finger had been worn away like the first one; but he 
had saved himself, and he eventually recovered the use of his hands. 
Men have floated in lost dories for a week, and, in one case, for eight days, 
without food or water. They have stood on the deck of a tiny ‘ pink,’’ 
and hacked and pounded at ice formed by the flingéd spray of a winter's 
gale, for more than twenty-four hours, in order to save themselves from 
swamping. 

These fishermen, by going afloat as privateers, supplied Washington 
with arms and ammunition with which to drive the British from Boston, 
during the Revolution; they ferried him across the Delaware when he re- 
turned from Pennsylvania; they helped John Paul Jones capture the ‘‘Se- 
rapis.’’ In 1782, three lads from Marblehead, who were sent as prisoners 
from Halifax in a British brig bound for England, rose on the brig's crew, 
confined them below, and carried the brig to Marblehead. Three others, 
prisoners in the British ship ‘‘Lively,"’ led the rising that took her from 
her master, sailed her to Havana, and sold her asa good prize. There 
were four hundred and fifty-eight war widows in Marblehead when the 
Revolutionary War ended. The fishermen of the nation have been found 


looking clear-eyed through the gunsights in every war for the gridiron flag 
since that time. 

In their ordinary work, the fishermen of the sea, and of the Great 
Lakes as well, show powers of endurance that are probably unequaled. 
While men ashore are striking for an eight-hour day, fishermen are known 


to 


work at taking and saving fish for seventy-two consecutive hours at a 
stretch, with not an hour's intermission, save for meals. Not until a man 
has hauled on a purse line does he really know what hard work is. The 
fishermen literally work until they drop in their tracks, —not once in a life- 
time, but often. But when they land on the Newfoundland and other for- 
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eign shores for bait and supplies, they are lions in the settlement, —in fact, 
they are held in such favor by the fair sex that many a man has had to 
fight, lion-fashion,—even many a crew has had to fight for permission to 
land at all. Their manner of life gives them splendid health, and vigor 
unsurpassed. They are distinctively able citizens, mentally as well as 
physically. The life is hard enough, but it is not without amenities. 
Everybody has heard of this or that ‘learned blacksmith;’’ few know that 
many fishermen have made themselves equal in learning to college-bred 
men. On the farms ashore, it is observed that certain plants—tall meadow 
rue, for instance,—will stretch up to more than twice their ordinary height 
in order to fling their ripened seeds, free and clear, to the winds, above all 
surrounding vegetation. It is in the nature of some plants, and of these 
fishermen, to rise above obstructions. When a lad with the Yankee fish- 
erman’s blood in his veins has laid his course, he reaches port every time. 

In striving to aid the fishermen of the nation, by propagating and dis- 
tributing various kinds of fish, the commission has done much. It has 
filled many a barren pond with game fish. It has carried the fish of the 
West to the East, and those of the East to the West. It has greatly in- 
creased the food resources of the nation, and given many a locality new 
pleasures by planting game fish; but in its educational work it has done 
more. A mere list of the biological discoveries made would fill pages of 
this magazine. The best-trained naturalists from the schools, as well as 
those in the government employ, have had, through the work of the com- 
mission, the best opportunities for original investigations and studies. 
Bulletins giving all the facts about every variety of fish, and fishery work, 
have been printed and distributed from time to time. Hundreds of these 
bulletins have been issued, and they have been read. There is not a 
school that has not been benefited by the investigations that have been 
made possible through this salt-water department of agriculture. Whether 
seen from the uneasy nautical harvest cart, or from the beach where the 
toilers drag their nets up the slopes of sand, or by the side of a wet incu- 
bator where millions of fish are hatched from the eggs, or within the 
laboratory where sober-faced men delve in the rakings of the sea in search 
of facts because of their love of knowledge for its own sake, there is no in- 
dustry of the nation that is of more interest to a healthy mind than that of 
farming the ocean. It may seem unusual, but in some places, an acre 
of the ocean will often produce more than an acre of land. 
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“Jimmy would hear of the Animal Council and its plottings” 


little he began to cry softly to himself, the tears 
mingling with the raindrops running down his 
cheeks; but he was very still about it, for Taw- 
kwo was in a canoe near him, and little May-may- 
gwan was paddling solemnly in the bow of another 
just behind. The raindrops were coursing down 
her cheeks too. 

All that day Jimmy’s heart grew heavier and 
heavier. He paddled desperately in order to 
keep warm, and so, toward night, grew tired also. 
It was a very blue day. 

In the evening, he stood by the fire with the 
Indians, and steamed. To his surprise the night 
was not very bad. The roofs of the shelters had 
been so slanted that the heat was reflected from 
them upon the ground, which speedily dried. It 
was a little damp, but not at all uncomfortable. 

Next morning the sun was shining brightly with 
true spring warmth. Thus Jimmy passed with 
credit through his trial by water. Rain and cold 
weather were always disagreeable to him, but in 
time he learned that one forgets all about such 
things when they have passed. 

Only twice that day was the regular progress down 
the river interrupted by anything exciting. Long 
stretches of still water were broken by swift little 
rapids, where Jimmy had to sit very still, and 
carries through the woods, where he had to work 
with the others. He was interested all the time. 
The most trivial incident was an adventure. 

A little after noon, in shooting a particularly 
crooked and turbulent rapid, in spite of the best 
efforts of Makwa and Ah-kik, the canoe scraped 
sharply against a pointed stone. Instantly the 
water began to rush in through a jagged hole. By 
good fortune this was at the foot of the rapid. 
The Indians paddled desperately across the pool 
and grounded just in time. The goods were has- 
tily thrown out and the canoe drawn up on the 
beach. 





]F that had been the Day of Wonder, the one that 
followed was certainly the Day of Despair. 
It started out well enough. Jimmy was aroused 


early in the morning, when the dawn’s chill was 
still in the air, so that, for a few moments, he was 
very miserable; but the hot tea and food, com- 


bined with a good fire, soon put him in good 


spirits. He and Taw-kwo visited the steel traps 
and took from them three fine muskrats. Then 
they unfastened one end of the net and hauled it 
in. This was very exciting. First appeared a 
gleam of something white under the water, then 


the gleam slowly defined itself. A breathless mo- 
ment followed. How big was the fish? What kind 
was it? Then, with a flop, it was on the bank, 
beating the ground to the whoops of two enthusi- 


astic boys. Taw-kwo. had even produced a short 
heavy bow and some blunt-headed arrows, when 
a summons ¢alled them to resume the journey. 
About ten o’clock a few drops of rain fell. 
Jimmy thought, of course, the band would seek 
shelter. It did not. The rain grew heavier, darken- 
ing the surface of the river. Water rari down Jim- 
my’s hair, speedily wetting him to the skin. He 
shivered and looked about with uneasiness on 
the landscape, rapidly growing sodden. The In- 
dians seemed to mind the downpour no more than 
did the dogs. But Jimmy suddenly felt very 
lonely. The romance of the Magic Forest had 
quite departed, and he began to think of his warm 
home and his mother and father, and to wonder 
whether he would ever see them again? After a 


Jimmy looked sadly at the rent in the bottom 
of the canoe. It wastoo bad. He supposed that 
the day's journey would have to be given up. 

Makwa disappeared in the woods, while Ah-kik 
built a little fire. The other Indians continued 
on down stream. In a moment Makwa returned 
with a quantity of spruce pitch on a bit of bark. 
This he cooked over the fire with a little grease. 
Then, with a stick of wood, he smeared the melted 
gum about the hole, laid over it smoothly a bit of 
sacking, smeared more gum completely to cover the 
whole, and seared it close with a brand from the 
fire. In ten minutes the canoe was as good as 
before. 

About an hour later Makwa whispered, ‘‘4/oos- 
wa, mooswa.’’ Jimmy had learned by then that, 
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when Makwa whispered, something interesting 
was afoot, so he immediately looked with all his 
eyes. There, not two hundred yards away, knee 
deep in the water, stood a cow moose and her 
calf. Thegreat animals, so awkward in captivity 
but so magnificent in their proper surroundings, 
stared uncertainly at the gliding canoes. The 
wind was the wrong way for the scent, and a moose 
is not easily alarmed by mere sight. In a moment, 
they waded rapidly ashore and disappeared with 
along swinging trot, but not before Jimmy had 
seen well the Roman nose, the big eyes, and the 
massive shoulders of the animals. As moose to 
him had always seemed as remote as goblins, this 
new phase of the Magic Forest filled him with 
ecstatic rapture. He was impressed still further 
by the lesson of woods-moderation, for his com- 
panions had made no effort to kill the beautiful 
creatures. For the present there was meat enough. 

That evening after supper Jimmy made friends. 
He was not so sleepy as he was the first evening, 
nor so uncomfortable as during the second, so he 
wandered about here and there trying his new In- 
dian words. Especially did the cradles for the 
Indian babies interest him. Everywhere he was 
smiled upon by the kindly people. Some even 
made him little presents of ornaments. Taw- 
kwo’s father gave him a sheath knife on a belt. 
He became acquainted with the other children and 
joined in their games, sitting gravely crosslegged 
in a circle, taking his turn at the knuckle bones 
with the rest. Even in three days he had ac- 
quired a fair vocabulary, and he understood, 
vaguely, much more than he could remember. 

The next morning a lad of sixteen led him hunt- 
ing in the woods. Jimmy was awkward, but tried 
hard, and, after a number of futile stalks, the two 
succeeded in getting within sight of one of the 
drumming partridges. The bird was strutting up 
and down a smooth log, puffed out like a turkey 
cock, and beating his 
wings rapidly to pro- 
duce the hollow wood- 
en drumming Jimmy 
had been hearing for 
three days. The In- 
dian lad drew the blunt 
head of his arrow to the 
bow. Rap!—it struck 
a tree just beyond the 
partridge’s head. The 
bird flew away. 

Then, for the first 
time, Jimmy felt the 
joy of the chase. There 
was something to work 
for. He borrowed the 
bow and the blunt ar- 
rows, and, at every 
pause, rap, rap, rapped 
the trees with his prac- 
tice shots. By dint of 


after a little, in acquir- 
ing a fair accuracy, 
though, of course, he 
could not beat his In- 
dian friends. Then he 
set to work to stalk a 
partridge. Dozens and 
dozens he frightened 
away by a clumsy ap- 
proach. Four times his 
arrow went wide. But 
then, at length, the 
bird, alarmed by the twang of the bow, raised its 
head directly into the path of the flying arrow. Jim- 
my cast his weapon from him, and fell upon the 
game with shrieks of delight. 

Asadi, the older lad, taught him how to spread 
a horsehair loop across a rabbit trail, bending 
down a sapling in such a manner that it would 
spring straight when disturbed, thus jerking the 
rabbit into the air. At the foot of some of the 
waterfalls great fishing was to be had with the hook 
and line. A morsel of meat, a_bright-colored 
feather, or even a metal button, so attached as to 
whirl, was bait enough. There was no waiting. 
The instant the hook touched the water a 
dozen swirling fish were after it. Through the 
long evenings the big fellows could be seen jump- 
ing, shooting straight out into the air to fall back 
with a heavy splash. Once Jimmy hooked one of 
these, and, had not Asadi been at hand to help 
him, he would have been pulled overboard. When 
at length they succeeded in sliding the monster 
onto a flat rock, how beautiful he was with his ir- 
idescemt eyes and the bright spots on his body! 
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Not the least interesting of the many woods- 
puzzles were the numerous footprints to be seen 
on the wet sand of the beach. Asadi or Taw-kwo 
or even little Oginik, who was much the youngest of 
any of them, could tell him their names, but only 
long experience taught him what the animals 
might be like. Broad heavy prints they described 
as makwa. ‘‘Me-en-gan,’’ they said, when shown 
others smaller and rounder, and not so fiat. 
«« Bisiw,’’ they replied, when he asked about cer- 
tain pad-like signs. But he did not know what 
was meant from that. 

However, one day, as the canoes were paddling 
down a long, narrow lake, Ah-kik called his at- 
tention to something white a long distance down 
the shore. The speck of white was moving slowly 
toward them. In a little while it defined itself as 
an animal. Everybody sat quite still. The beast 
was notin ahurry. Sometimes it trotted, some- 
times it walked, sometimes it stopped to investigate 
something on the shore. In the canoes, the dogs’ 
backs were all bristling. Soon Jimmy could see 
that the animal was not white, but gray, and that 
it looked a great deal like the Indian dogs, except 
that it was larger and that it sloped from heavy 
shoulders to lighter haunches. When just oppo- 
site the waiting line of canoes, the Indians raised 
a mighty yell. Startled, the animal scudded along 
the beach like a yacht before the wind. Point 
after point it passed, still running, until, at length, 
again as a white speck, it bobbed out of sight. 
The Indians laughed consumedly. 

‘« Me-en-gan,"’ explained Ah-kik. 

Jimmy knew, also, the English name, for he 
had often watched the wolves in cages in Bronx 
Park, New York. 

‘‘Makwa”’ he learned in a manner still more 
exciting. He and Taw-kwo came out on a little 
open space in the woods, one morning. The 
grass was almost knee-high. Suddenly, out of it, 





not ten feet away, a great black bear rose on his 
hind legs and said, ‘* Woof!” Now, if a human 
being in a civilized,room says ‘‘woof!’’ to you 
suddenly, you are startled; but, when it is a big 
animal in a wild place, you beat all records on a 
backward jump. At least, that is what Jimmy did, 
and he started to run away, but Taw-kwo jumped 
up and down and waved his arms frantically and 
shouted, until the bear, who is a peaceful beast, 
dropped his fore feet to the ground and ambled 
away. ‘‘Makwa,’’ said Taw-kwo, when he had 
got his breath. 

The third was the most exciting of all. That 
particular afternoon the Indians had gone into 
camp early, and the whole band, with the excep- 
tion of Jimmy and the very youngest children, 
went into the woods. Jimmy was trying to make 
himself an arrow, and was absorbed in the work. 
Suddenly, he heard a strange, squeaking noise 
near at hand, and looked up to discover two large 
gray kittens tumbling about, not three feet away. 
Then, compelled by some strange hypnotic influ- 
ence, his glance raised till it rested, with a start 


“At any moment one was 
likely to be startled by 
the sharp ‘twang!’ of a bow” 
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of alarm, on the pine shadow at the edge of the 
woods. A pair of fierce, yellow eyes looked into 
his own. Little by little he made out a lithe form, 
pad-like paws, wide whiskers, and tasseled ears. 
Suddenly he realized that the beast was hungry. 

At that moment, one of the smaller children 
discovered the kittens, and immediately toddled 
forward to investigate such new playmates. A 
low, rumbling growl broke from the shadow. Like 
a streak of light the animal sprang. The mere 
weight of its body knocked the child from its feet. 
All the others cried out. The beast hesitated, one 
paw on the papoose's chest, undecided what to do. 

Jimmy was frightened, but he remembered see- 
ing Makwa’s gun standing against a log behind 
him. At his first movement, the animal growled 
again, and opened and shut its claws restlessly. 
Jimmy moved as cautiously as he could. The 
little Indian lay quite still. Finally, the long 
trade gun was in the white boy’s hands. He had 
to rest the butt on the ground and use both hands 
to cock it, and even then it was so heavy that he 
could just lift it to his eyes. The first movement 
of the muzzle caused the beast to utter a perfect 
thunderstorm of snarls. Jimmy knew that he had 
but a moment. He pointed the wavering barrel 
as well as he could, and pulled the trigger. 

That was all he knew about it. His next sensa- 
tion was of water in his face, followed by an in- 
creasing ache in the region of his shoulder. The 
trade gun, unskillfully held, had ‘‘kicked’’ him, 
the Indian children declared, about ten feet. 

But there was the baby, sound and well; and 
there was the animal, minus half its head; and 
there were the kittens, unfortunately killed by the 
returning dogs; and there was Jimmy, with a brand 
new bit of information,—that dzsiw, (Canada 
lynx,) with the broad, pad-like prints, was a huge 
cat with pointed ears. 

So the days went by. Sometimes they floated 
all day; sometimes 
they struggled through 
woods ; sometimes they 
toiled painfullythrough 
swamps. They endured 
rain, wind, and cold. 
Always the spring ad- 
vanced, and the freshet 
waters receded. Young 
ducks began to be seen. 
The trees of the forest 
grew smaller. Caribou 
took the place of deer. 
Jimmy could talk with 
his friends, and, by 
dint of much listening, 
could understand most 
of what was said. 

After coursing for 
many miles down a 
broad, swift stream 
without rapids, they 
came to where another 
river joined theirs, and 
on the point formed by 
the junction they went 
ashore and established 
a permanent camp. 
First, the women 
pitched the conical 
tepees with the many 
poles. Then they built 
fire holes, hung kettles, 
and cut quantities of 
balsam for the floors 
and for scattering on the threshold. Finally, they 
began the construction of along, rectangular lodge 
of poles and branches and decorated skins. 

In the meantime, the men were all off hunting, 
and the boys were conducting an industrious fish- 
ery. The spoils were sliced thin, jerked, or smoked 
and laid on scaffolds out of reach of the dogs. In 


_a week the camp was bountifully supplied. 


The packs were undone, and all the gorgeous 
beaded and ornamented finery taken out, brushed, 
and aired, after which the entire band settled into 
what seemed to Jimmy to be an anxious waiting. 
He asked them about it, and they replied, but in 
words he had not learned. He only knew that 
around the lower bend a sentinel always stood. 
One morning, early, that sentinel fired a shot. 
The men seized their guns and ran eagerly to the 
point. Jimmy followed in breathless excitement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


t= ran as hard as he could in the direction of 
the firing, When he arrived, out of breath, 
at the point, he saw, in the middle distance, 
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a flotilla of canoes working its way slowly against 
the curre His own friends were busily reload- 
ing, and, e watched, another volley rang out, 
which w ediately answered by the approach- 
ing stral The disappointing part, however, 
was that iskets were all pointed skyward. 
In a few minutes, when the new canoes had 
reached 1 ntand their occupants had stepped 
ashore, they were greeted solemnly and with much 
hand-shaki ig 

The ban nsisted of fifty or sixty grown peo- 
ple and a few children. They were shorter and 
broader-f than Jimmy’s friends, and, as he 
soon discovered, talked a different language. The 
men were mediately conducted to the clearing, 
while the women began unloading the canoes. In 
a few | nother camp had been established a 
hundred fe r so from the old one, and then be- 


gan an interchange of stately visits between the 
men, of giggling, gossipy meetings by the women, 
of fights and final reconciliations among the dogs. 
With the children it was very much the same. 


At first they circled warily about one another, then 
they quarreled, and then became fast friends. 

The Ojibways gave the Crees food from the 
stores they had accumulated; the Crees, in return, 
presented various seaside luxuries,such as smoked 
geese and dried salt-water fish. Jimmy was de- 
lighted to receive from a little Cree boy a pair of 
stiff moccasins made out of sealskin, with the fur 
on the inside; and to be able to give, in return, 
two blunt-headed arrows of maple,—a wood un- 
known so far north. 

Then followed the long, lazy days of the per- 
manent camp. Jimmy and his companions found 
the pools where there was no current, and there 


they spent nearly half of every day in and out of 
the water. Jimmy was tanned almost to the color 
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rag dolls and taught him various interesting, quiet 
camp games. Some of them he liked very much. 

In the camp life itself there was always much to 
attract his attention. The women were making 
of buckskin, and ornamenting with beads, various 
articles of clothing, while the men were conduct- 
ing, inside the big lodge made of poles and 
branches, some mysterious and noisy ceremony. 

Jimmy never got a glimpse of what was going 
on inside, but he was content to sit by the hour in 
the hot sun listening to the modulated rise and 
fall of weird, minor songs, the clatter of bones, the 
boom of drums,and the shuffle of hands and feet. 
Every once in a while one of the men would ap- 
pear for a moment at the doorway, his gaze 
exalted, his features painted in brilliant stripes 
or dots, his form dressed all in fringed buckskin 
lavishly ornamented with beads. It was a pure 
delight, at length, when the conjuring was all 
over, to see the strangely-clad men come forth in- 
to the gathering dusk and file silently to their 
tepees. Jimmy’s little heart always experienced a 
thrill at what he somehow dimly felt to be a rein- 
carnation of a glorious past. 

The days were very long. The sun did not set 
until nearly nine o'clock, and at night Jimmy was 
astonished and filled with awe by the brilliant 
aurora that shot its many-colored flames far over 
the zenith. 

Among the older men of the Cree band, Jimmy 
made no friends. This was natural, for a brave 
has little time fora child. Of course, his pres- 
ence was remarked by them, and received much 
discussion. 

It happened that in the Cree band there was a 
French half-breed, Antoine Laviolette, who, in 
winter, was a post-keeper for the Hudson Bay 
Company, but who, in summer, preferred to travel 
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wonderful, he thought, and it brought the animals 
of the woods very close to him. He came to look 
on them as the Indian does, not as inferior to him- 
self, but merely as different; or, to put it another 
way, he grew to consider himself and his com- 
panions as animals of another sort, speaking a 
different language, and living a different life, but 
not essentially of a different race. 

So he understood why, when a beaver was killed 
for the Moon Feast,a fillet braided of worsted and 
doeskin thongs was tied around the animal's tail, 
and why Ta-wap, the hunter, dressed in his best 
clothes before going out to kill a bear, and why 
the cleaned skulls of some beasts were placed on 
stakes near running water. Though it was neces- 
sary that these creatures should die, the Indians 
paid such honors to their spirits. 

In the Berry Moon a sad event sobered the 
camp, for little Si-gwan ate a poisonous mush- 
room, and, in spite of the conjuring and the 
herbs and the charms, she grew sicker and weaker 
until she died. Then, in the tepee of her people, 
there was the sound of wailing. The women let loose 
their hair and scattered ashes on their heads and 
raised their voices in lamentation, while Au- 
mick, the little girl’s father, painted his face to 
represent mourning. 

The burial services took place in the evening, 
between two great fires, The Indians squatted 
soberly, crosslegged, in a circle, all dressed in 
their finest garments. In the center was a raised 
platform of boughs, on which lay a birch-bark 
coffin. Below it sat the bereaved family, their 
hair and garments in disorder, their eyes down- 
cast. Jimmy cuddled near his friend, Antoine 
Laviolette. In the stillness, the awe of dark and 
of firelight and of dancing shadows and of a grave, 
silent people overflowed his little heart. 


of his Indian friends by the hot north-country sun. with his savage kinsmen. One evening, Jimmy After a long interval, old Makwa advanced to 
They fished in the riffle. They explored the was vastly astonished to be addressed by thisman. __ the center of the circle. 
woods round about until they knew every inch of It was the first English the little boy had heard ‘«Oh, Wabisi, my little sister,’’ he said, address- 
it for five miles, and, by infinite patience and spoken since old Makwa had questioned him. ing the mother, ‘‘it is not well that you grieve; 
many trials, they managed to kill a respectable **’Ullo!’’ he said; ‘how you do ?’’ for, if our daughter had grown, she would many 
number of cock partridges, spruce grouse, and ‘‘Hullo!’’ replied Jimmy. times have been hungry, and cold, and weary. 
brown ptarmigans. They set their traps for musk- In ten minutes they were chatting together fa- But now, where she hasgone, there is neither hunger 
rats, and looked with longing eyes on thetrails miliarly. From that time on, Jimmy had anew nor cold, and there is no weariness. Therefore, 
of mink, and a certain beaver colony, but the interest in the long twilights, after the evening you should be glad.’’ He stooped and slashed 
elders sternly forbade them to disturb the fur- meal had been eaten. Antoine Laviolette was in- his knife twice through the birch bark of the coffin. 
bearing animals at that time of year. The best clined by race to talk, and by nature to talk well, | ‘‘O Kitche Manito,’’ he cried, ‘these places do 
fun of all was the game of ‘‘ war party.”’ and_he liked an appreciative audience. . I cut, that our daughter’s spirit may come and go 
Asadi and one of the Cree boys would choose ‘«Jeemy!’’ he would call, ‘‘com’ here. You as she wills it, that she may visit us sometimes, 
sides. Each boy that she may see our 
would be armed with little sister, Wabisi, 
two or three blunt when she is very 
arrows whose points sad,’’ Again heturned 
had been padded to the mother. «Our 
with moss bound daughter is gone, O 
securely with buck- my little sister,’’ he 
skin. One party continued, ‘‘but on 
would disappear in the day when Pau- 
the woods, and, after guk (the death spirit, ) 
an interval, the other takes you, then you 
would follow. There shall see her again, 
were also ambushes, but she will be all 
surprises, and crafty changed, and you 
retreats. The chil- will not know her, 
dren glided through but when you enter 
the forest with all the that Land of the 
stealth of the wild Hereafter, then you 
animals themselves. must sing always this 
They lurked behind little song, and so she 
logs, watching with shall know you.’’ In 
keen, bright eyes. a surprisingly clear 
They tracked the en- and true tenor, old 
emy, or covered their Makwa chanted a 
own trails, in order weird minor air, with 
that they might not tearful falling caden- 
be tracked in turn. ces. ‘*And when she 
At any moment one hears that song,’”’ he 
was likely to be start- went on, ‘‘then she 
led by the sharp * will answer it with 
twang of a bow, and ; this,’’—arid he sang 
bruised severely by He had to rest the butt on the ground and use both hands to cock it” through another little 
the heavy blow of an : song. The long- 
arrow. Although the missiles were padded topre- evaire hear’ bout dose salt water, how she is come drawn, plaintive chords gripped Jimmy’s throat 
vent actual injury, they hurt enough to make ita ___to be no good for drink ?’’ so that he sobbedaloud. ‘And so in that way,”’ 
real object not to be ‘‘killed.'’ When one was Then Jimmy, wide-eyed, would hear of the concluded the chief, ‘‘you shall know one an- 
‘*killed,’’ he had to return to camp and play with Animal Council and its plottings against Si-kak, other.’’ 
the little girls the great skunk, and how the carcajou helped to The young men bore the coffin to a grave that 
Of course, Jimmy had neither the inherited nor _ kill him but was defiled with the oil, and howthe had already been dug a short distance away in a 
the acquired skill, as he spent so much of his carcajou,in washing himself, tainted the sea water pine grove. After the earth had been filled in, 
time in camp. But he improved rapidly, and the so that it is unfit to drink. He learned why the three of the women knelt and deftly put together 
certainty of being black and blue in a fresh place great Manitou twisted some of the trees so that a miniature wigwam of birch bark, complete in 
added excitement to the game. And oh, glorious their wood does not split straight, and why the every detail. Then old Makwa began again to 
thought! twice he ‘‘killed’’ members of the op- _ermine’s fur changes from red to white in winter, speak, addressing the occupant of the grave in the 
posing party, besides which he liked the little and he heard all about Hiawatha, just as youcan _low tone of confidence. 
girls. When they were not helping their mothers, read about him in Longfellow to this day,—the 


they were very kind to him,and showed him their 


same legends, with the same names. It was all very 


««O Si-gwan, our little daughter,’’ said he, «I 
place this bow and these arrows in your lodge, 
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that you may be armed on the Long Journey. 

‘‘O Si-gwan, our little daughter, I place this 
knife in your lodge, that you may be armed on the 
Long Journey. 

«‘O Si-gwan, our little daughter, I place these 
snowshoes in your lodge, that you may be fleet 
on the Long Journey.”’ 

In like manner he deposited in the little wig- 
wam extra moccasins, a model canoe and paddle, 
food, and a miniature robe. 

Then quietly they all returned to camp,—all 
but Wabisi, the bereaved mother. She crouched 
on the ground by the grave, her blanket over her 
head. Jintthy dreamed, that night, of the silent, 
motionless figure of desolation. 

For three whole days and nights, the Indian 
woman mourned her child, then arose and went 
about her ordinary duties with unmoved counte- 
nance, and the little grave was left to the sun and 
snow and rain and the mercy of an all-explaining, 
all-forgetting Nature. 

The time came, at the latter end of the Berry 
Moon and just before the Many-Caribou-in-the- 
Woods-Moon, to break up the permanent camp. 
The Crees had to return to Moose Factory, at 
Hudson Bay, thence to set out for their winter 
trapping grounds; the Ojibways were to return 
to Chapleau for the purpose of receiving their 
treaty money from the Canadian government. 
Jimmy was not aware of the meaning of this, nor 
that, when once the canoes should breast the cur- 
rent, he would be headed toward the railroad 
again. He only knew that a move was imminent, 
and was glad of it. The home camp had its fun, 
but the adventures of traveling were better. 

He never knew how close he came to being ta- 
ken by the Crees, many,many miles farther north, 
to his supposed home at York Factory, on the 
shores of Hudson Bay. Antoine Laviolette was 
the lucky agent in that. He it was who told 
the headmen that the child was not a saganash, 
(Englishman,) as they had supposed, but a &é¢cA- 
mokamen, (Big Knife, or American,) who lived 
far south of the Ojibway country. So, when the 
time came to part, Jimmy remained with his old 
friends. 

The Ojibways broke camp first, as they had the 
longer journey to go. When the goods were all 
loaded, the Crees came down to wish them a good 
journey, and then, after the little canoes were actu- 
ally afloat, a dozen young boys dashed into the 
water for the purpose of dropping presents of fish, 
game, and ornamented work into the boats of the 
departing tribe. They waited thus until the latest 
possible moment, in order that the recipients of 
the gifts might not feel called upon to return some- 
thing of equal value. A volley of musketry was 
answered by another from the canoes. The flo- 
tilla moved slowly forward against the current. 


CHAPTER V. 


AY after day the Magic Forest slipped by. The 
going was very difficult against the current, 
and sometimes Jimmy, with the others, had to 
step out into the shallow water of a riffle for the 
purpose of helping along the canoes; or, again, 
the Indians had to push for many miles with 
poles, or they even had to turn themselves into 
two horses and pull, while one of their number 
steered. The banks of the river were stony, and 
sometimes abrupt, or swampy, with deep, entan- 
gling grasses. When Jimmy had to walk, which 
was frequently, he found it very hard to keep up, 
and by night he was completely tired out. 

As compensation, the waters were full of young 
ducks, full-grown, but yet unable to fly, and the 
woods swarmed with young partridges, which would 
sit still in trees while he shot arrow after arrow 
at them. Every once in a while, where the trees 
had been blown flat by some old-time storm, or 
burned out by fire, the children would come upon 
a patch of delicious wild raspberries, hanging 
in clusters ready to be stripped into the hands. 
Then they would stuff themselves, and fill bark 
mokoks to carry to the canoes. Big black bears 
were often encountered in these berry patches. 
At first, Jimmy used to be frightened, but after 
a while he imitated his companions, who merely 
raised a shout to scare the beasts away. Once, 
however, they did not attempt this, but dropped 
below the cover of the bushes, and sneaked cau- 
tiously out of range,and Jimmy learned that a bear 
with cubs is not to be trifled with. 

By that time Jimmy was thoroughly accustomed 
to his new life. He spoke Ojibway fluently, if 
not always with absolute correctness in the flex- 
ible verb-forms; and he understood all that was 

[Concluded on pags 605 and 696) 
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Looking down the Mohawk Valley on the technical schools of Sibley College 








How American Captains of Industry Are Made 


Robert 
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Thurston 


[Director of Sibley College, Cornell University] 


HIs is the golden age of the world, —the golden 
age because war has conquered the long-hid- 
den powers of nature, and trained them to do the 
work that human hands have done through past 
ages. Within our generation, there has been an 
industrial revolution that has changed the course 
of human events for all time. There is anew world 
and a new life. 

It is America. She is the youngest of the na- 
tions, and she leads this wonderful industrial 
advance. By gigantic strides she has outstripped 
all the ancient monarchies of the Old World, and, 
within a decade, she has taken a supreme position 
in the march of progress, —a place she is destined 
to hold, by reason of her untold wealth of natural 
resources, for many centuries tocome. The period 
of exclusiveness is past. 

Whata glorious opportunity, then, for the young 
men of America who are to live and work in these 
stirring times! From the ranks of our rising gen- 
eration will come the future captains of industry. 
A broad path has been blazed for them by the 
pioneer, and all along its brilliant course are 
earth’s richest prizes waiting for the coming of 
American conquerors. To the youth of America, 
who are to be the masters of the industry, trade, 
and finance of this new world, there are offered 
opportunities for valorous deeds such as never 
came to the most puissant knights of old. 

But the young man who would win a place 
among the leaders of the industrial army, in this 
century,—who would be a directing captain in- 
stead of a private marching blindly in the ranks, 
—must equip himself for the battle by a vigorous 


training. Unless he has had a university educa- 
tion, or the scientific training of a college of engi- 
neering, he will find himself sadly handicapped. 
The captains of industry of the last century rose 
from the ranks, because an engineering education 
could only be had in the shops; but, within a few 
years, technical education, under wise government 
patronage, has made great strides, and a young 
man can learn, by the time he attains his majority, 
more than his father could have hoped to master 
in years of practice. 

‘«« Whatever you would have appear in a nation’s 
life, that you must put into its schools,’’ says an 
old German motto, and it was Germany that proved 
to the world the inestimable value of training young 
men for industrial careers. Even the rich nobles 
no longer look upon labor as degrading, and, as 
everyone knows, every Hohenzollern learns a trade. 
The germ of the engineering school only appeared 
with the foundation of the famed Ecole Polytech- 
nigue in Paris,a century ago. Every great nation 
now has a system of technical education, and 
America, with characteristic vigor, has taken the 
lead, and the system of engineering education, as 
developed at Cornell University, is now the model 
for the world. Not only are we training our own 
young men for engineering careers, but the bright 
young men of all other progressive nations are 
coming to America to be educated. The proposed 
French technical school in America is an indica- 
tion of the foreign estimate of the American system. 
Andrew Carnegie, although ashop-trained captain of 
industry, will give a large part of his fortune to found- 
ing a technical school in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Founded as a ‘‘land-grant college,’’ to ‘‘ promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes,’’ Cornell has rapidly grown to be 
one of the world’s great universities, as broad in its organization as Ezra 
Cornell would have it when he made his famous declaration, ‘‘I would 
found an institution where any person may find instruction in any study.”’ 
In the early years of the university, a college graduate was considered as a 
man who might make his way in the world despite his higher education, — 
the popular idea being that a college education was only a luxury that the 
well-to-do might have. The colleges were not keeping pace with the coun- 
try's growth. Even in very recent years there have been discussions, in 
which men of national prominence have joined, as to the relative merits of 
the college-bred man and his fellow who took up life’s serious work on 
leaving the common school. 

The present cry is, ‘*‘Give us college men."’ From all over the Uni- 
ted States, from distant foreign countries, letters come to my desk, —from 
the railways, rolling mills, shipyards, mines, electric shops, locomotive 
works, —asking for Cornell's bright young men. Not long ago a college- 
bred man had to seek work; now his services are sought in all the great 
fields of industry. Cornell has proved to practical men, to the self-made 
captains of industry, that her professionally trained graduates are to be the 
future captains of industry. In such centers of activity as Pittsburg, college 
men are taking up the work begun by the shop-trained workers of a few 
years ago. 

The university man of the twentieth century not only knows his Homer 
and Horace, his Chaucer and Goethe and Moliére, his Plato and Kant and 
Schopenhauer, his Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill,—but he also knows 
how to design and build a steam engine, or an electric generator, or a rail- 
way locomotive, or an ocean steamship. He can plan a railway across 
mountains, or construct waterworks for a municipality. He can take his 
place at a draughting board, or use a tamping iron 
in a foundry,if need be. He is trained to think, 


college graduate was educated to do everything 


lege men,” comes from all 
over the United States and 
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machines as at Cornell. More than a dozen machines, of from ten thou- 
sand to three hundred thousand pounds capacity, give facilities for testing 
the strength of materials that are not to be had in any industrial plant. 
As a result, much of a student's work in this laboratory is the actual testing 
of materials for shops and foundries. Accordingly, new machines and ma- 
chinery are often sent to Cornell by inventors and manufacturers, to have 
their efficiency tested by the students. In this way the young engineers 
have exceptional facilities for illuminating their study of the theory of their 
chosen profession by close acquaintance with the materials and machines 
with which they are to work. 

All of the engineering students are similarly instructed while under- 
classmen, but, in the third year of their university work, they begin to spe- 
cialize, either in steam, electrical, marine, or railway engineering. Now, 
when electricity is making such great strides in the world’s industries, it is 
the electrical engineering course that is most attractive tothe students. The 
electrical students, after getting well grounded in steam engineering, with 
mathematics and physics and chemistry at their finger-tips, take up the 
study of station design and the construction of prime movers; the design 
and construction of electrical engineering; the study of the problems in- 
volved in the distribution of electric light and the electrical transmission of 
power; besides practice in every variety of measurement, computation, and 
testing, as applied to the construction and maintenance of electric lighting 
and power plants, and telephone and telegraph lines and cables. As in 
the mechanical laboratories, much of the work is the actual investigation 
of machines and appliances in the well-equipped electrical laboratories. 

The growth of American shipbuilding, in recent years, has created a 
demand for scientifically trained marine engineers and naval architects, 
and the graduates of the school recently founded at Cornell to train such 
men are eagerly sought after in the great shipyards of the seacoasts and 

lake shores, Certainly, this is a field of work 


youth with a love for the sea, and it is a field that 
will broaden rapidly. For experimental work on 


ales _— which ought to be attractive to every American 
to create, to command. It used to be said that a iY ‘The present cry,“Give us col- 1 


but earn his living. Every graduate of the engi- 
neering schools at Cornell is assured of a liveli- 
hood. The demand for good men is increasing. 

Before entering an engineering school, a young man ought to have a 
well-rounded academic education. I wish that every Sibley College fresh- 
man might be a Bachelor of Arts. Many young men cannot afford to spend 
several years in general college work before beginning their technical studies, 
but I strongly advise all American boys, who are ambitious to achieve dis- 
tinction in the engineering profession, to win their academic degrees before 
going to Sibley. Cornell, under its free elective system, offers a six-year 
course leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Mechanical Engineer. 
The entrance requirements have been advanced, year after year, and the 
candidate for admission, in addition to giving proof of three years’ accepta- 
ble work in a secondary school of recognized merit, must show a thorough 
training in plane geometry, elementary algebra, solid geometry, advanced 
algebra; and plane and spherical trigonometry, with two years in French or 
German, and in history and English. The engineering courses are the 
most rigorous in the university. Two-thirds of the members of the entering 
classes fail to complete the four years’ work. 

Sibley College, as now organized, includes eight departments: me- 
chanical engineering, experimental engineering, electrical engineering, 
machine designing, mechanic arts, industrial drawing and art, graduate 
schools of marine engineering and naval architecture, and of railway mechani- 
ical engineering. Through the generosity of such men as Ezra Cornell and 
Hiram Sibley, the equipment of these departments has been made superior 
to that of any other university in the world. 

Cornell is by no means a trade school. It does not train artisans, but 
every Sibley student, in his shop work, becomes acquainted with the ap- 
proved methods of construction of machinery. In the woodworking shop, 
as a freshman, he learns, at bench and at lathe, how to perform the ordi- 
nary operations familiar to a carpenter, joiner, and pattern-maker. The 
second year of his shop work is spent inthe smithy. Beginning with ordi- 
nary tasks in shaping, welding, and fitting, he soon 
becomes able to work to a drawing and to fit ma- 


also from distant countries 


the resistance and propulsion of ships, Cornell is 
fortunate in having an equipment unique in uni- 
versity instruction. Above the new hydraulic 
laboratory in Fall Creek Gorge, just back of the halls of engineering, there 
has been constructed an experimental canal, where advanced research is 
conducted with model ships, by the aid of sensitive machines. Only two 
other shipyards in the world have similar canals,—one on the Clyde, and, 
in America, the other in the navy yard at Washington. Already investi- 
gations in marine construction, which are of inestimable value to naval archi- 
tects, have been carried on in the latter canal. The original research at 
Cornell, in connection with the performance of screw propellers, is attracting 
the attention of naval architects the world over. There, as in other de- 
partments of Sibley College, a young man training himself for an engineer- 
ing career has advantages not to be found in actual professional practice. 

The graduate school of railway mechanical engineering is also a new 
feature of Sibley’s work. Young men who aim to become superintendents 
of railway shops, superintendents of motive power, car builders and loco- 
motive builders find there exceptional advantages for practical training. 
Part of the required work of the course is summer work in railway and 
locomotive shops, like: those at Altoona, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Dunkirk, 
Wilmington, Richmond, and Schenectady. About thirty shops are open 
to Cornell students, in vacation time, and the wages more than pay the 
expenses of this form of ‘‘laboratory’’ study. The work is usually in 
the erecting shops, assisting first-class machinists in building, stripping, or 
repairing locomotives. That is undoubtedly the place where most can be 
learned of locomotive design. 

Engineering students at Cornell are made to feel that they begin their 
professional careers when they first enter Sibley, and there is little break 
between the senior year in the university and the first year outside. Every 
effort is made to bring the students into touch with actual commercial con- 
ditions. Much of the work of the senior year is devoted to investigation 
in industrial centers, and frequently the undergraduates perform valuable 
commercial services in testing the efficiency of 


ae ae ae . steam plants, electric railways, power stations, and 
terial. When proficient, he attacks steel, and, rr: nthe age sa E the like. Every year a party of Sibley students 
: a P ican industries is due to the ! : be ; r 
in time, acquires the art of both forming and goes on a tour of investigation to some industrial 
eal men who have worked up . : 7 
tempering his cutting tools. Every graduate of from the ranks of artisans region. This spring blast furnaces, steel works, 
the shop carries into the college machine shop a — _ rolling mills and machine shops were the features 
set of tools, adozen or more, of his own handiwork, . - of the tour. The students studied steel and mallea- 
and, good or bad, these he must use in his new work. In the foundry he ble iron casting, the development of electric power, and paper, pulp and 
learns how to mold, cast, and mix metals. Finally, with his own kit, he carborundum making, in and around Niagara Falls, and locomotive build- 
enters the machine shop and becomes familiar with the use of ironwork- ing in Dunkirk, New York. They spent two days in Pittsburg and Johns- 
ing tools. His shop work ends with the actual construction of complete town, Pennsylvania, in the locomotive and car shops, the blast furnaces, 
machines the steel works, the rolling mills, and the electric, air-brake, and machine 
Master craftsmen, naturally, are not to be trained in this short time; shops. Near the Horseshoe Curve, the young men went up to a mining 


but, so diligently do the young men pursue this practical work, they achieve 
results that astonish trained machinists. Various machine tools, a duplex 
steam pump, a ‘‘straight-line’’ engine and a twenty-horse-power quad- 
ruple expansion experimental engine are among the machines that have 
been designed and built by the students as a part of their shop work. 


This manual training, forming but a small part of the engineering courses, 
is intended to give a young engineer the practical knowledge of tools and 
materials which will enable him, in later life, to intelligently design and 


execute works. The success of many American industries is largely due to 
the fact that the men who direct them worked their way up from the ranks 
of artisans, and have built their theoretical knowledge on the solid founda- 
tion of practical work in the shops. 

In the study of the principles of mechanical engineering, Cornell 
students have at their service the best-equipped laboratory of mechani- 
cal engineering in the country. Special laboratories are included for the 
investigation of strength of materials, hydraulics and hydraulic motors, 
friction and lubrication, transmission of power; steam, hot-air, and gas 
engines; air-compressing machinery, and rock drills; Keating and ventila- 
ting machinery, elevators, and mining machinery. Nowhere else in the 
world, probably, can there be found such a complete collection of testing 


village on a coal train, and inspected a mine. Another day was spent in 
the locomotive and car shops in Altoona, Pennsylvania. The professor in 
charge of the tour, the head of the railway engineering school, gave an 
almost continuous field lecture on the various industries inspected. 

In 1871, when I first undertook the work of training engineers scien- 
tifically for industrial vocations, especially manufacturing industries, it 
was difficult to secure from an employer the slightest consideration for 
an educated professional; while the so-called ‘‘practical man’’ was at- 
tempting to lead, as general, the industrial armies of the nation. To-day, 
the industries of the country are being rapidly transferred to the direction 
of technically educated leaders, the product of the work of science- 
teachers and engineering schools. With a thousand passing out into 
business each year, the demand still exceeds the supply, and the leading 
schools and colleges of engineering are compelled to reply to the applica- 
tions of manufacturers, or other proposing employers, ‘‘ Not a man unen- 
gaged.’’ Educated men, once abused as conceited, helpless, and useless, 
are now found to be precisely the men for the work, and the efficient 
training in shops and laboratories, supplementing their general education 
and scientific acquirements, is discovered to be exactly adapted to their ad- 
vance from the ranks to positions as commanding officers in all departments. 
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“* Before she = 
went to bed, she had arranged 
the ‘menu’ and had written the notes of invitation” 


BEY and her husband had not long been mar- 

ried when they went to housekeeping. They 
had had a June wedding, and then had estab- 
lished themselves in a pretty farmhouse, so situ- 
ated that Jack could go to and from the city every 
day. It had been a delightful summer, and yet 
Betty had secretly yearned for the time when they 
would go to town and begin housekeeping in the 
jolly little house for which they had planned. 
Moving and settling began by the middle of Sep- 
tember, and, before October was more than fairly 
started, the carpets, mattings, and rugs were down, 
the pictures hung, the furniture and the maid in 
place, and Betty and Jack were longing to wel- 
come their friends. 

They were very hospitable young folks. Each 
belonged to a large family, where it was the rule 
that open house should be kept. Jack was from 
Missouri, and Betty was from Massachusetts, but 
their traditions were the same. Both were far 
from the old homes, but they were by no means 
strangers in their new abiding place, Jack 
having been in business there long enough to 
make a large circle of acquaintances, and Betty 
having made so many long visits there, when a 
girl, that she felt almost as much at home in her 
new abode as in the place of her birth. Neither 
husband nor wife was rich, but they had sufficient 
for comfort if they would use it judiciously. They 
were not extravagant. Betty made almost all of 
her clothes, and Jack had no expensive tastes. 
On one point only were they resolved to indulge 
themselves. Their family traditions of hospitality 
were to be kept up. They might and would deny 
themselves in other respects, but they would pre- 
serve their home habits of entertaining and do their 
dissipating by having their friends about them. 

So it was a natural thing that their first step, 
when they were fairly settled, should be to decide 
upon some sort of housewarming. A small oneit 
would have to be, for their house was by no 
means as large as their hospitality. But have it 
they would, even if they had to entertain their 
friends in sections. 


Betty Determined to Surprise even Her Husband 


Betty studied the matter for some time one 
evening. She was sitting at her desk, endeavor- 
ing to make herself feel businesslike by mani- 
festing intense interest in the problem that they 
were discussing. Jack watched her admiringly, 
fully confident of her ability to manage anything 
she might attempt. Once in a while he put in a 


wholly useless suggestion, which Betty promptly 
crushed. 
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When Betty 


Entertained 
I.—A Chafing-Dish High Tea 


Christine 
Terhune 
Herrick 








««T have it !’’ she said, at length; ‘‘let’s have 
a high tea,’’ 

‘«What makes it high ?’’ queried Jack, lazily; 
‘cis it expensive ?’’ 

‘«No,’’ answered Betty, ‘‘that’s just the name 
of it. Nothing that we have can be very expen- 
sive, Jack, if we are going to have as many things 
as we want. I would a great deal rather have a 


.lot of simple things than one large affair that will 


use up all the money we can spare for six months’ 
entertaining.”’ 

‘«Sensible young woman!’’ commented Jack. 

Betty beamed on him. 

‘«And, Jack, if you dof’t mind,”’ she said, «I 
think I won't tell you anything about what we 
are going to have, this time. Wouldn't you like 
to be surprised ?’’ 

‘«*«I’d love to be surprised,’’ said Jack, fervently. 

There was little more conversation to be ex- 
tracted from Betty that evening. She made no 
more pretense of looking businesslike, and settled 
down to the real issue. 

The first step to be taken was to decide who 
should be invited, upon which matter she gra- 
ciously allowed Jack to contribute opinions. 
They could ask only six persons, for, even at a 
squeeze, their dining room would not seat more 
than eight. This great matter disposed of, Jack 
was permitted to resume reading his paper, and 
Betty continued her planning. 

What to have to eat was the important question. 
The dishes must be tasty, for Betty felt that her 
reputation as a young housekeeper was at stake. 
But they could not be high-priced, so she got out 
her cookbooks and cudgeled her brain to recall 
all she had ever learned at cooking-school in the 
scattering course of lessons she had taken there, 
and what she had picked up at home on occasions 
when she had gone into the kitchen to try this or 
that new dish which she had been told was delicious. 

Betty was one of those women described as a 
‘«born cook.’’ In her case,it meant that she was 
quick to learn, and had a knack for seasoning. 
It did not imply, however, that she never made 
mistakes, or that she could cook an elaborate meal 
by natural ability alone. She did not flatter her- 
self upon her achievements, but she was very de- 
cided in her intention to make of herself a good 
cook. Her maid was fairly proficient, but Betty 
had resolved that, when she did entertain, the 
principal part of the preparations should be made 
by her own hands. 


Every Dish Must Be Economical, but Appetizing. 


Before she went to bed that night, she had ar- 
ranged the menu and had written notes of invita- 
tion. Jack posted the invitations, and Betty fell 
asleep, to dream of high teas. 

Most of the dishes upon which Betty had decided 
were to be made in a chafing dish. Two or three 
reasons had governed her in her choice. One was 
that she felt that she knew a good deal about 
chafing-dish cookery. The other was that any- 
thing in that line would be great entertainment 
for the guests. Furthermore, a dish cooked in that 
fashion would make no pretensions. If she were 
to have a regular supper of articles prepared be- 
forehand, she would have to be at greater expense 
than if the cooking were done at the table. 

To give the whole affair an impromptu air, and 
so, in a measure, disarm criticism, Betty had fixed 
the date of the high tea only a few days ahead, 
and she was delighted to receive prompt accept- 
ances from all those whom she had invited. She 
began her preparations for the tea the day before, 
when she went to market and ordered home the 
materials for the feast. 

The supper was to begin with panned oysters. 
As there were to be eight persons at table, Betty 
thought she was safe in ordering five oysters 












“* Then she 
poured the boiling hot 
mixture upon the eggs in the bowl and put it back’’ 


apiece. The oysters were large and plump, and 
cost a cent each. She also ordered a chicken, 
weighing four pounds, at sixteen cents a pound. 
This was for the second item of the tea, —a chafing- 
dish fricassee. Then she had sent home a bunch 
of fine celery, costing twenty cents, a pound of 
English walnuts for fifteen cents, and two heads 
of lettuce for fifteen cents. 


She Mastered the Mysteries ¢@f Cooking Chickens 


Part of the making ready had to be done on the 
same day. As soon as the chicken was brought, ° 
Betty began to prepare it for cooking. Suddenly 
she lifted her voice in a call to the cook. 

‘«Oh, Hannah, the man hasn't cleaned the 
chicken!’’ 

««Sure, ma’am, I’ Il do it.’’ 

Betty hesitated. ‘‘No, Hannah,’’ she said, 
mournfully ;‘‘ you show me how and I’ ll do it my- 
self. I’ve got to learn, sometime.”’ 

Under Hannah's direction, she cut a slit above 
the breast of the chicken, drew out the crop and 
washed the space that was left. That seemed 
simple enough. It was worse when she had to 
cut an opening in the base of the chicken’s body, 
and thrust in her hand. But she set her teeth, 
and did as she was told. Her hand once inside, 
she loosened the several parts of the chicken’s in- 
ternal organism from the sides of the body, taking 
care not to break the gall, and drew them all out, 
—an unsightly mass, Then the gizzard had to 
be cut in two and turned inside out, like a glove, 
the hard skin peeled from it, the heart and liver 
washed, and the fowl rinsed with cold water, in 
which a teaspoonful of baking soda had been dis- 
solved. 

Betty heaved a sigh of relief when it was done, 
but it did her good to think that at least she knew 
how to do it. The rest of the work was easier and 
pleasanter. The chicken was put on a bed of 
celery stalks and sliced onion [There were four 
celery stalks and one small onion. ] in a saucepan. 
Two sprigs of parsley were added, two cupfuls of 
cold water turned in, the cover put on the saucepan, 
and this set at the side of the stove. It took 
nearly an hour for the contents to come to a boil, 
and then it cooked slowly for three hours. By 
that time, the meat was tender enough to slip 
from the bones, and Betty added two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and set the saucepan aside, still 
keeping it covered. 

The pudding was the only other thing that 
could be made that day, and, perhaps, even that 
might have been put off until twenty-four hours 
later, but for Betty's resolve not to leave too much 
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At one end was the chafing dish on its tray, with a 
measuring cup and all the array of needed utensils ”’ 











until the day of the party. The pudding was to 
be one such as she had never before tried to make, 
and she was a little anxious about it. If she should 
make it a day in advance, and it should not prove 
successful, she could prepare something else. 


She Made a Delicious, but very Economical Pudding 


The woman who gave her the recipe called it a 
‘‘Surprise Pudding.’’ The first thing was to put 
a quart of milk into a double boiler and put that 
over the fire. When the milk was hot, she mixed 
four rounded tablespoonfuls of cornstarch with a 
little cold milk. At first it seemed lumpy, but she 
stirred it, adding a little more cold milk until it 


formed a pasty mixture. Then she turned this 
into the hot milk and stirred until she had a thick, 
smooth compound. It required cooking for about 


ten minutes. At the end of that time, she put in 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, and, while that was 
melting, she beat four eggs light. She poured the 
hot mixture on the eggs in the bowl, put it back 
on the saucepan, and added four tablespoonfuls of 
chopped almond paste. This she had bought 
from a confectioner, but a friend told her after- 
wards that half a dozen almond macaroons, crum- 
bled up, would have done as well. After the 
eggs and paste had been put in, Betty added two 
teaspoonfuls of rose-water, cooked all for three 
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minutes, and then poured it into a buttered mold. 
When the pudding was cold she put it on ice, to 
remain until it should be needed. 

The surprise part of the pudding was found in 
its combination with the sauce; for the pudding, 
unsweetened, was served ice-cold, while the sauce 
was very sweet, and boiling hot. The sauce was 
made by creaming a tablespoonful of butter with 
a cupful of powdered sugar, and making them hot 
in a bowl set in a saucepan of boiling water. The 
hot sauce on the cold pudding made an unusual 
combination that was very good. 

On the day of the party, Betty busied herself in 
making her house look pretty. It was so new and 
clean that it did not require much work, but she 
had gone into the country the afternoon before, 
and brought home late asters and ferns and au- 
tumn leaves, and filled all the vases. She had an 
early luncheon, that she might occupy the after- 
noon in making her table pretty,and bestow touches 
that had to wait until then. 


Operating a Chafing Dish Requires Tact an? Skill 

The table was set as if for luncheon, a large 
square in the middle and doilies at the different 
places. There were the items of salted almonds, 
olives, and candies, in little dishes, and the new 
candelabra, that were Betty's joy and pride, were 
lighted. At one end was the chafing dish on its 
tray, with a measuring cup and all the array of 
needed utensils, spoons, knives, forks, salt and 
pepper, butter, cream jug, bowl, —everything that 
would be requisite. The coffee was at the other 
end of the table, where Jack poured it with many 
airs and graces. 

The chafing-dish cookery was very successful. 
Forty oysters were about as many as Betty's 
chafing dish could accommodate, although it was 
of large size, chosen. with a special view to such 
parties as this. Betty began the cooking by put- 
ting into the blazer three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and, as soon as this was melted, the drained 
oysters went in. In five minutes they had begun 
to plump, and the gills had begun to shrimp. 
Betty sprinkled in a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, and they were done. Han- 
nah brought in a big platter of buttered toast, a 
slice was put on each plate, and the oysters laid 
on the toast. Everyone declared them delicious. 

The next dish took longer. The pan had been 
washed and brought back, and Betty put into it 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and two of butter. As 
she stirred them over the flame, they bubbled, and 
she turned in a half pint of the water in which the 
chicken had been boiled, and half a pint of milk. 
Again she stirred, and, in a few moments, there 
was a smooth, thick sauce. Into this went four 
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‘‘ it was a pleasant littie tea that Betty sat down to with 
her friends, and the menu was thorough'y enjoyed by all’’ 











cupfuls of cold chicken, cut into small, neat 
pieces. When it was smoking hot, she added a 
heaping teaspoonful of salt; a little white pepper, 
and, last, two eggs, beaten light. Three minutes’ 
cooking was enough after these went in, and the 
flame was extinguished. With this, Betty served 
only thin bread and butter and a salad, —a quite 
new salad. She had cut the celery into inch 
lengths, had shelled and cut up the walnuts, 
mixed them, and arranged them on lettuce leaves. 
For the salad, there was a French dressing, with 
three tablespoonfuls of oil to one of vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. 
For the amount of salad that Betty had that night, 
she was obliged to double the quantity, but the 
proportions were the same. 


And only Think,—It All Cost less than Five Dollars! 


Between serving the oysters and the chicken, 
the plates were changed, and the salad was eaten 
from small plates by the side of the larger ones. 
These were changed once more, of course, for the 
pudding. 

When Betty went to bed that night she was a 
happy, even if a tired young woman. 

««And only think,’’ she said, sleepily, to Jack, 
‘that all it cost was within five dollars! Why, at 
that rate, we can have a party every month.’’ 
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The First Centenary of Ohio’s Statehood 


David Fairley St. 


[In November, 1802, the territory of Ohio applied for statehood. 


It closes its first 


Clair 


as unlike in imagination and feelings as God ever made. 


Two sets of 





century with a noble record in the promotion of American progress. —THE EDITOR. ] 


Ws have had Athens, Rome, Carthage, Paris, London. We have had 

Virginia and Massachusetts. Now we have Ohio. It is the heart ot 
the republic. A hundred years ago, it saved the West to the East; forty 
years ago, it saved the South to the North; and ever since it has helped to 
make the North tolerable to the South. More than any other state it has 
been the salt, the savor of the Union, the vantage ground from which men 
could see the whole republic and feel all its pulsations. Deep down under 
the national consciousness is the New England consciousness, the New York 
consciousness, the southern consciousness, and the California conscious- 
ness. After the long task of fusing the Union, New England threatened to 
secede, the South did secede, New York City had the riot act read to it, 
and there have been occasional murmurs of discontent in the distant West. 
But Ohio has had the consciousness of us all, and she stands straight under 
a noonday sun. Those two radically divergent streams of men, the one 


planting Jamestown and the other planting itself on Plymouth Rock, were 


Englishmen had to meet and fuse their blood under a common government, 
if this republic of Washington and Adams, of Calhoun and Webster, of , 
Brooks and Sumner, were to survive. Their meeting could never take‘ 
place east of the Alleghanies, nor on the dark and bloody grounds of Ken- ° 
tucky and Tennessee. But over beyond lay the broad and fertile plains of 
Ohio, bounded on the east and the south by a great river, and on the north by” 
a great lake, a state by nature, the common meeting place of the Virginian . 
and the Puritan, the one leaving behind slavery and the other his bigotry. : 
In this productive soil and genial atmosphere, they shed their prejudices 
and sectionalisms, fused their virtues, and evolved into the first real Amer- 
icans of this continent. That is the historical debt our republic owes to 
this great state. 

Ohio was the first of the five great states formed out of the northwest- 
ern territory taken by the English from the French in the French-Indian 
wars, when England conquered Canada from France. These states are 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, their territory now hav- 
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The early settlers, sailing down the Ohio River, bordered with fertile, inviting land, pitched their tents on an island which they afterwards called Marietta 


ing more than twenty millions of people, or more than one-fourth of the 
population of the republic. There is not upon the face of the earth another 
region of the same area so rich as this in the things that men love. The 
aggregate assessed valuation of these states is nearly three times that of 
Spain, more than the combined valuation of Holland and Belgium and 
Portugal, and almost a fourth more than that of Italy. They have more 
miles of railroad than England and France, and about as many as Germany. 

They mine two-thirds as much coal and iron as England. If every foot 
of them were put into farms, they could be made to grow the food for the 
entire American and European continents. In other words, here in the 
heart of this great republic is an empire which, if made into a nation, 
would rank with the foremost powers of the earth. For many years, Ohio 
was the first of these states in population; she is now the second, and the 
fourth state in the Union, but for forty years she has been the first in com- 
manding influence. 


Standing Alone, Ohio Would Be a Power Among the Nations of the World 


Her preponderating influence has, of course, grown out of the Civil 
War and its settlement. From 1785 to 1787, Mannaseh Cutler, of Massa- 
chusetts, labored in the Continental Congress to secure a charter for the 
‘«Ohio Company’’ to make a settlement in the northwestern territory, from 
the whole of which negro slavery should be excluded. Mr. Jefferson at first 
held that slavery should be permitted in this territory till 1800, and then 
forever excluded. He finally, however, yielded to Mr. Cutler, and, in 1787, 
a charter was granted by congress to Rufus Putnam and forty-six other 
New England veterans of the Revolutionary War as the ‘‘ Ohio Company.”’ 
These men and their families, in April, 1788, after a long and trying jour- 
ney across Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, reached an island in 
the Ohio River in their descent of that stream, pitched their tents, broke 
ground, and called the place Marietta, in honor of Marie Antoinette. This 
was the first permanent settlement of Ohio and of the northwestern terri- 
tory, and its prosperity forever headed off the institution of slavery from 
the Northwest, and Ohio was born a free state. It is due to this historical 
fact, more than to any other cause, that Ohio men have done so much to 
shape the course of the republic for the last half-century. In 1850, the 
state had more than a million and a half of people, and stood at the high- 
water mark of material development in the former 
half of the country’s first century. When the Civil 
War came, Ohio had grown the second generation of 
men of Puritan and Virginia ancestry, the best all- 
round educated citizenship and democracy in the 
American Union, for even at that time the state had 
more good schools and colleges than either Mas- 
sachusetts or Pennsylvania. Every poor boy of am- 
bition could secure a college education. James A. 
Garfield was driving a mule on a canal towpath that 
he might study under the great Mark Hopkins, who, 
he declared, sitting upon one end of a log and he 
on the other, constituted a real university. At 
Oberlin was given the first college coeducation in 
the world, for Ohio was early to recognize the fact 
that, if a man is to be a man, he must have an edu- 








simple, honest, picturesque days of William Henry Harrison, William Al- 
len, Benjamin F. Wade, and Benjamin Ewing, interrupted by the strenuous 
notes of Joshua R. Giddings and others,—the days when a yard of politics 
was as honest and genuine wool as the homespun that covered the backs 
of these sturdy and embryonically great people. 

With the exception of Abraham Lincoln, who was born near the state, 
it may be said that Ohio furnished the controlling genius of the Union side 
in the Civil War. There stands in the capitol grounds, at Columbus, a 
monumental group of seven men in bronze, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Chase, Stanton, Hayes, and Garfield. Grant, Sherman, Stanton and Chase were, 
at the most crucial period of the war, the four corner pillars of the Union. 
There was a time when it looked as if the whole structure might have been 
most seriously shaken had any of these four men been removed. Chase 
was one of the greatest financiers any government ever produced; Stanton 
ranks first among all war secretaries; and, though Grant and Sherman do 
not rank as the foremost military geniuses, the composite genius of the four 
men equals that of any other four men in similar positions in history. 
Grant’s magnanimity at Appomattox was characteristic of the broad com- 
mon sense and human sympathy of Ohio and the West, and so, too, was 
similarly characteristic, the cheerful manner in which the disliked Hayes 
removed the troops from Louisiana and South Carolina. 


Tk: Energy of Her Pioneers Vitalizes the Blood gf All Her People To-day 


It was not an accident that every president elected since Mr. Lincoln, 
with the exception of Grover Cleveland, was born in Ohio. Grant, of 
Illinois, and Harrison, of Indiana, inherited much of the moral fiber of the 
older community, and the extended and greatly diversified industries of the 
state, more generally distributed than in any other state in the Union, 
naturally gave Ohio the leadership in the policy of protection in the person of 
William McKinley. From center to circumference, it is the best-developed 
of all the states, with the least waste or unavailable land. The elevation 
above the sea ranges from two hundred to seven hundred and fifty feet,and 
there is nowhere within its limits any rugged territory. Nature has drawn 
no sharp lines between neighborhoods. A hundred miles of closely ad- 
jacent farms and homes extend almost unbroken on the level or on the 
slightly inclined plains, and the inhabitants of Ohio know more about one 
another, from Cleveland to Cincinnati, from Toledo 
to Steubenville, than the inhabitants ever do in the 
level prairie states of Indiana and Illinois, which 
are so largely covered with high grass or marsh, or 
on the treeless plains of Nebraska and Kansas, 
where the strong winds almost forbid men to see 
straight. There is scarcely a village of fifty people 
in Ohio without a railroad. Corn and wheat grow 
up to the windows, and sheep and cattle graze near 
the doors of mills and factories. The state has 
been so completely '‘preémpted and held by the 
strong and prosperous descendants of the original 
settlers that the foreign element is smaller than in 
any of the other northern or western states. 

But Ohio has been the mentor for*the republic 
only in material development and politics. In lit- 








cated mother as well as father, and must have a 
wife of the same quality. For wives for her men 
and mothers for her boys she produced such women 
as Nancy McKinley, Lucretia Garfield, and Lucy 
Hayes. 

It was the freest community in the world. The 
Indian had been pushed far on into the land of the 
setting sun, the people had been joined by rail with 
their brethren in the East; almost every religion on 
the face of the earth, from Joseph Smith’s Mormon- 


mental soil. The image of such a thing as a witch 

ern corn fields and western wheat fields blossomed “0 
world’s granary. The long and tortuous course of 

grand highway of commerce, as did also the noble J 





ism to George Fox’s Quakerism, flourished in this 
or a negro overseer was unknown. The great south- 
and ripened into harvests that made America the 
the Ohio, dotted with sails and steamboats, made a 
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erature and art she has produced few national names. 
Born free, her people have come down to this mo- 
ment without a great dramatic incident in their 
annals. Indeed, the struggles that tried the souls 
of great Ohioans were far from the borders of the 
state. The people have always been prosperous 
and happy, and their emotions have run as smooth 
as their rivers. The prose of William Dean How- 
ells, the state’s greatest writer, in its rich com- 
monplaces, its wealth of detail and incident, without 
excitement or change, reminds one of what he will 
see in a day’s journey from Cincinnati to Cleveland, 
in the month of July,—endless acres of green fields 
of fairly rich soil, cut at intervals by harmless 
streams, frequent villages, and small towns, with 
here and there forests of black mill-stacls, and oil 
wells, a robust population of medium-statured men 
and women, with neither the urban nor the rustic 











lake on the north. In politics, these were the plain, R. PUTNAM P. SHERIDAN J. Q. A. Warp 


expression of face, neither handsome nor homely, 
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the happy means of all the extremes of the pure 
Anglo-Saxon race in this republic. Among all 
the great men of Ohio, there is to be seen neither 
an extremely neurotic nor a phlegmatic tempera- 


ment. With its more than four millions of popu- 
lation, it has no great city of the first class, and 
only two of the second class; The Germans have 


imported music into Cincinnati, and this branch 
of art flourishes as an exotic will flourish in genial 
places. Its century of intense political discussion 
begat many of the best of country editors, and to 


great newspapers it has contributed Whitelaw 
Reid and Joseph Medill. Mr. Lincoln drowned 
his sadness in the humor of Petroleum V. 
Nasby, the editor of the Toledo <‘Blade.’’ 


Artemus Ward was on the staff of the Cleveland 
‘«Plaindealer.’’ Thomas A. Edison first saw the 
light at Milan. John D, Rockefeller got his start in 
Cleveland. It was the home of Lyman Beecher, 
and it is now the home of Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 

It will be interesting to see how long the state 
will hold its lead. It has comfortable room for 
ten millions. Its coal, oil and gas are hardly 
touched, The center of the country’s population 
has moved scarcely more than two hundred miles 


from its western borders, and, with the slow growth 
of the Far West, the center is likely to remain 
where it is for some time. Ohio's political 
leadership may shift to Indiana, Illinois, or Iowa. 
It may change from one party to another, yet it 


will remain the inspiration of Ohio so long as it 
shall lead its neighbors in industrial progress and 
comprehend the national consciousness more 
completely than any other state. 


» » 
LOOK FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 
J. LINCOLN BROOKS 
“Ws Mr. Turner,’’ said a lady who had been 


looking, with the artist, at one of his won- 
derful landscapes, ‘‘I cannot see those things in 
nature ‘Don’t you wish you could, madam ?”’ 
inquired the artist 


The world is full of beautiful things, but very 
few have the power to discern them. 

Fortunate is the person who has been trained 
to perceive beauty in everything: he possesses a 
heritage of which no reverses can rob him. 

There are some people who, like the bee, gather 
honey from every flower, extracting sweetness even 
from a thistle, while others seem to distill bitter- 


ness from a clover blossom, a lily, or a rose. The 
difference between men lies in their early training 
or their habitual attitude of mind. 

Every soul is born responsive to the beautiful, 
but this instinctive love of beauty must be fostered 
through the eye and the mind, or it will die. The 
craving for beauty is as strong in a child of the 
slums as in a favorite of fortune. ‘‘The physical 


hunger of the poor, the yearning of their stom- 
achs,’’ says Jacob A. Riis, ‘‘is not half so bitter, 
or so little likely to be satisfied, as their zsthetic 
hunger, their starving for the beautiful.” 

A life that has been rightly trained will extract 
sweetness from everything; it will see beauty in 
all things. Every sunset, landscape, hill, moun- 
tain, and tree will reveal some new charm of nature. 
In every patch of meadow or wood, in every leaf 
and flower, the trained eye will see the beautiful; 
the cultured ear will hear melody in the babbling 
brook, and harmony in the soughing winds. 

There are superb personalities that go through 
life extracting sunshine from what to others seems 
but darkness, seeing charm in apparent ugliness, 
discerning grace and exquisite proportions where 
the unloving see but forbidding angles and dis- 
tortion, and glimpsing the image of divinity where 
less beautiful souls see but a lost and degraded 
human being. 

Yet it is a heritage possible to all who will take 
the trouble to begin early in life to cultivate the 


finer qualities of the soul, the eye, and the heart. 

It is said that the most disgusting object, if put 
under a magnifying glass of sufficient power, would 
reveal beauties undreamed of; so, even in the 
most unlovely environment, in the most cruel 
conditions, there is something of the beautiful and 
the hopeful, when viewed through the glass of a 


trained and disciplined mind. 

A beautiful character will make poetry out of 
the prosiest life, bring sunshine into the darkest 
home, and develop beauty and grace amid the 
ugliest surroundings. 

It is not circumstances, so much as the attitude 
and quality of the mind, that give happiness, con- 
tentment, and divinity of service. 
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He who said suddenly, ‘Let there be light!” 
To thee the dark deliberately gave, 

That those full cyes might undistracted be 

By this beguiling show of sky and ficld, 

This brilliance, that so lures us from the Truth. 
He gave thee back original night, His own 
Tremendous canvas, large and blank and free, 
Where at cach thonght a star flashed out and sang. 
O blinded with a special lightning, thou 

Hadst once again the virgin Dark! and when 
The pleasant flowery sight, which had deterred 
Thine eyes from sceing, when this recent world 
Was quite withdrawn, then burst upon thy view 





To Milton,—Blind* = 


[* By permission of John Lane, The 
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The elder glory; space again in pangs, 

And Eden odorous in the carly mist, 

That heaving watery plain that was the world; 

Then the burned earth, and Christ coming in clouds. 

Or rather a special leave to thee was given 

By the high power, and thou with bandaged cycs 

Wast guided through the glimmering camp of God. 

Thy hand was taken by angels who patrol 

The evening, or are sentrics to the dawn, 

Or pace the wide air everlastingly. 

Thou wast admitted to the presence, and deep 

Argument heardest, and the large design 

That brings this world out of the woe to bliss. 
Bodley Head, New York City.] 








WHE I left England for America, nearly two 

years ago, the name of Stephen Phillips, as a 
poet, had already soared into security. With two 
poems, ‘‘Christ in Hades’’ and ‘‘ Marpessa,’’ he 
had immediately taken his place of acknowledged 
preéminence among the younger poets of the day. 
He had also published his beautiful ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,’’ and his admirers were impatiently 
asking how much longer George Alexander in- 
tended to delay its production on the stage. Mean- 
while, Beerbohm Tree had taken advantage of 
Mr. Alexander's procrastination to commission 
‘«Herod,’’ and the rumor went that Mr. Tree and 
Mr. Phillips were working on it together, as they 
sipped inspiration from the bitter waters of Marien- 
bad. But already some of the critics were begin- 
ning to croak the usual ‘‘misgivings’’ as to a 
poet's capacity to be a dramatist as well. It is 
hard to understand how anyone could have read 
Mr. Phillips's poems and failed to see that their 
very poetry comes less from their beauty and 
verbal charm—great as those are,—than from the 
dramatic vision which gives each line and phrase 
an almost startling reality. Such, at all events, 
was their earliest impression upon me, as I may 
be pardoned for recalling. In fact, like much of 
Dante’s, Mr. Phillips’s poetry is mainly poetry 
because it is drama. 

Mr. Alexander was quick to perceive this qual- 
ity in Mr. Phillips’s poetry, and wise enough to give 
the young author his first dramatic commission. 
To his timely suggestion we owe ‘‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,’’ therefore appropriately dedicated to him 
by the poet-dramatist, or is not the old expression 
better ?—dramatic poet. 


By Poetry alone, Mr. Phillips Has Won His Laurels 


Dramatic poet! Perhaps, of all the titles cov- 
eted by a writer, that of ‘‘dramatic poet’’ is the 
proudest,—for with it goes the double laurel of 
the stage and of Parnassus. One is not apt to 
miss much in America, but I confess to disap- 
pointment at not being in England on the—one 
may truly say,—‘‘historic’’ first night when that 
laurel was so unanimously placed on the fine brow 
of my friend. Literary life, at the moment, pro- 
vides few such generous excitements, and, in fact, 
it has provided none at all, in my time, of equal 
ardor and significance, for the success of Stephen 
Phillips is by far the most significant of any re- 
cent literary triumph, in that it isa success won on 
purely artistic grounds. Mr. Phillips has enjoyed 
no such subsidiary aids to fame as, say, Rudyard 
Kipling, or Sir Gilbert Parker. He voices no 


national sentiment, nor does he represent a pop- 
ular English colony. By poetry, and poetry 
alone, his success has been won. This seems to 
me a fact of peculiar hopefulness in an age which, 
we are being constantly told, has no use for poetry, 
and particularly at a time when Mr. Phillips's 
countrymen, burdened with an anxious war, might 
well have been excused from listening to his song. 

No contemporary subject matter, or current 
mood, has given Mr. Phillips a transitory advan- 
tage. His themes are the old, eternally young, 
themes of Beauty, Love, and Death, and his meth- 
ods are simple and central. No meretricious 
‘«modernity’’ or tricks of sensational novelty ac- 
count for his success. His work is directly in line 
with the classic traditions of English poetry. 


For Years, Dramatic Poetry Had Had No Master 


The peculiarly English meter of blank verse— 
that touchstone of metrical mastery, —Mr. Phillips 
is acknowledged to wield with marked originality 
and force, and nearly all his striking successes 
have been made in that meter. In other meters 
it is evident that he works with less ease and fe- 
licity, and blank verse is undoubtedly the natural 
vehicle for his large imaginings, and the grave, yet 
rich beauty of his style. 

But, whatever Mr. Phillips’s relative excellence 
among the poets of the day, in one respect it is 
unique: he is the only dramatic poet. He has 
achieved what seemed to be the impossible. He 
has brought back poetry to the stage,—and he has 
made it pay. Till he succeeded, no experiment 
could well have seemed more hopeless than the 
production of a blank-verse play in an English 
theater. Blank-verse plays of a sort—the pseudo- 
Elizabethan, —are probably written at the rate of 
one a day; and, for years, there has been nothing 
else which a theatrical manager has been so re- 
luctant to look at as a blank-verse play, —for very 
good reasons, as anyone who has glanced at the 
usual production of the kind will understand. Oc- 
casionally these poetical dramas may have been 
poetry,—but they have never been plays. Robert 
Browning and A. C. Swinburne have enriched our 
literature with noble poems in the dramatic form; 
but, with the possible exception of Mr.Swinburne’s 
last play, ‘‘ Rosamond,’’—disqualified, I fear, by 
its repellent subject, —their dramas are not suited 
for stage representation. J. Sheridan Knowles, 


Thomas Noon Talfourd, Westland Marston and 
others made more or less popular stage successes 
of so-called poetical plays, but their triumphs 
were due to the low critical taste of the moment, 
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and, nowadays, we look upon their works as 
neither poetry nor plays. Indeed, the more one 
looks back into the history of the English poetic 
drama, the more impossible it becomes to deny 
Mr. Phillips the rich tribute of the simple truth, 
that he is the only poet since the Elizabethans 
who has succeeded on the stage with plays that 
are at once real plays and real poetry. 
‘‘ If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry or sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell,— 
Who, then, would buy?”’ 

We are, perhaps, too ready to echo this pes- 
simistic cry of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, when we 
speak of ‘‘the great public’’ and its supposedly 
gross needs; for, if its tastes be largely swinish, it 
is occasionally quite surprising in its appreciation 
of pearls. A certain witty dramatist, unhappily 
—for us,—dead, when called before the curtain 
on the first night of one of his plays, gravely con- 
gratulated the audience on making so great a suc- 
cess,—referring, of course, to their good taste in 
appreciating so good a play. Certainly the public 
may thus congratulate itself in the case of Mr. 
Phillips, and I confess that I felt quite proud of 
London when, on my return from America, my 
eye was caught by the placards of ‘‘Paolo and 
Francesca’’ and ‘* Ulysses’’ on the passing omni- 
buses,—proud for the public, and happy for the 
poet who had thus been able to find such a mar- 
ket in a prosaic world for his rainbow wares. 


Mr. Phillips’s Achievements Have Not Spoiled Him 


Though I had missed ‘‘Herod,’’ I was there- 
fore in time for the two other plays,—but only 
just in time for ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ I had landed in time 
to be present at its last performance,—its one 
hundred and thirty-second. Think of a play on 
a Classical theme, written with beautiful words, — 
such stuff as dreams are made of,—running for 
one hundred and thirty-two performances! Here 
was surely a triumph for serious art, and William 
Archer and those other critics who so long and, 
apparently, so vainly, have bewailed the long di- 
vorce of literature and the drama, should see of the 
travail of their souls and be satisfied. The fortu- 
nate dramatist was there, —fresh from his amusing 
encounter with a British burglar,—and we found 
the opportunity to have a little chat and to make 
a fixture for dinner together at the Garrick Club, 
of which, as befits a dramatic poet, Mr. Phillips 
is a member. 

When the night came, we seemed to have the 
comfortable old club all to ourselves, and, as we 
sat with our coffee, surrounded by the faces of the 
great actors of old times, I tried to forget that we 
were friends, and to remember that I was repre- 
senting SuccEss to another representative of 
success in perhaps its most distinguished and 
fascinating form,—for is there any form of suc- 
cess more alluring to the imagination than that of 
a laureled dramatic poet ? 

‘‘Before we begin, tell me, Mr. Phillips,—tell 
me,’’ I said, ‘‘ how it feels to wear so much laurel, — 

‘**O tell us, shining there, 
Is fame as wonderful as song, 
And—laurels in your hair!’ ”’ 

Mr. Phillips smiled, but I was glad to see that 
all the praise, even adulation, which has been 
poured upon him, has done him no harm. He 
wears a hat of the same size as of old, and takes his 
success as I should have expected him to do,— 
with satisfaction, but without surprise. Like every 
real artist, he has that quiet confidence in his own 
powers which always goes with serious gifts. This 
is no trivial observation, for the way a young man 
takes success is often a reliable augury of his fu- 
ture. Laurels won early are tempting to rest on 
for certain heads, and the young poet so laureled 
is apt to regard himself as almost a classic, and, 
therefore, exempt from the obligations of further 
development. Mr. Phillips is evidently wiser, and 
he gives little thought, I should imagine, to what 
he has achieved, being strenuously occupied 
with the greater work he hopes still to accom- 
plish. He is, in fact, a growing poet, vigorously 
dreaming of new worlds to conquer, and, as he is 
yet in the middle-thirties, we may regard his work 
as only just begun, and confidently await the future 
surprises of his brain. 

His personality is one strikingly suggestive o. 
unexpended energy. Above the average height, 
and of massive build, his fine head, firmly set 
on sturdy English shoulders, is instinct with 
force and intensity unusually combined. His 
strongly-carved features have that well-knit, almost 
stern decision we associate with Roman coins. 
But, striking as is his face as a whole, his eyes, 
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perhaps, arrest one most. They are slightly 
piercing, with a quality which, for want of a bet- 
ter word, I can only call clairvoyant. They are 
eyes which, without being beautiful, one might 
credit with a vision into that world behind the veil 
in which Mr. Phillips is a confessed believer; a 
world, too, which, some time ago, in an intensely 
interesting essay, he suggested as a possible new 
field for poetic vision. As the people of Ravenna 
used to say of Dante, when he passed them by in 
the streets, ‘‘ There goes the man who has been in 
Hades,’” so one might say of Mr. Phillips's eyes, 
that they are just the eyes one would expect in the 
man who saw the vision of Christ in Hades, and 
descended with Ulysses into the under world. 


He Hopes, soon, to Write a Great Epic of London 


Many poets, indeed most poets, neither look 
nor talk like poets.. Their gift seems a discon- 
nected faculty, leaving the rest of them plain, or- 
dinary, and even commonplace human beings; 
but it is not so with Mr. Phillips. His is the 
poet’s nature through and through, eagerly and 
incessantly alive to the beauty of the world, and 
the poignant significance and mysterious intima- 
tions of life. Your novelist is a man of this world, 
interested in the humors and transitory character- 
istics of the passing show, but the poet lives in the 
world behind phenomena, and his business is 
ever with the universal meanings which, for him, 
thrill through the visible face of things. He is 
impatient of any considerations short of the vital- 
izing essence, the passionate spiritual reality. 
Such a poet, both in and out of his books, is 
Stephen Phillips. 

One of his cherished poetic ambitions, which 
we have often discussed together, is to write what 
one might call the epic of London. The poetry 
of the modern city, its beauty and its tragedy, 
strongly appeal to him, and the reader will 
doubtless recall the two vivid experiments that 
he has already made in that line,—‘*The Wo- 
man with the Dead Soul,’’ and ‘*The Wife.’’ 
It is his dream, some day to shape a great picture 
of London, its glory and its tragedy, peopled with 
characteristic figures, a sort of ‘‘divine comedy’’ 
of the modern world; and I may say that, per- 
haps, Dante, of all poets, has had the greatest in- 
fluence over Mr. Phillips’s mind, an influence 
clearly discernible in his style. Dante and Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare,—such is the great meat on 
which Mr. Phillips has cared most to feed. 

I reminded him of the London poem. 


British Managers Are Looking for New Playwrights 


«Yes, it is still there, growing somewhere in the 
dark,’’ he said. ‘It will be produced some day; 
but, meanwhile, I have two or three more plays 
to write.’’ 

‘*How do you find your managers to work 
with ?”’ 

‘«Delightful. You see they are both men with 
a great love for and taste in literature, and, as you 
know, they have always done what they could for 
the so-called literary drama,—the drama that can 
be read as well as acted.’’ 

‘Yes, but unfortunately there has been all too 
little material to support this enthusiasm,’’ said I. 
««Yet there does seem the promise of a dramatic 
renaissance in the air.’’ 

‘‘I suppose you heard of George Alexander's 
offer to the Playgoers’ Club,—to produce the play 
adjudged best in a competition of untried play- 
wrights got up by the club?’’ 

«‘Yes! and Miss Netta Syratt was the happy 
woman. I’m glad. I remember her clever work 
on the ‘‘ Yellow Book,’’—and it appears that her 
play acted splendidly.’’ 

‘‘From all accounts. I didn’t see it. But that 
was just the kind of thing Mr. Alexander delights 
to do. No young dramatist need go unacted while 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Tree are managers. They 
are both loyal to an author, and anxious to inter- 
pret his work according to his intention. ‘Tis a 
rare quality in a manager, I need hardly tell you. It 


If it had not 
been for 
Stephen Philiips’s 
unswerving 
tenacity, 

he might never 
have been 
heard of 

Some of his 
finest poems 
were rejected 
by publishers, 
year after year 
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would be better for the stage if there were more 
like them.”’ 

‘* How about the critics? They did what they 
could to help on the good work, did n’t they?’’ 

‘Yes, and no. Rather a big ‘No,’ I'm afraid, 
but is n’t it unlucky to talk about one’s critics ?’’ 

‘‘Unlucky for the critics! I don’t see that it 
can hurt you,—for, if they’ve been against you, 
your success proves them powerless to harm; and, 
if they have been with you, it will be good hear- 
ing.’’ 

‘«Well, I suppose the right thing to say would 
be, ‘I must n't complain.’ Certainly those critics 
whose word I most value have been more than 
generous to me. Nothing I could say would ex- 
press my sense of gratitude to such critics as Wil- 
liam Archer, Mr. Walkley, and W. L. Courtney. 
As for the other critics,—well, I have little to 
thank them for. If the success of ‘ Ulysses’ had 
depended on the critics, it would not have run a 
fortnight.’’ 

*««Ulysses’ is to be the first of your plays to be 
produced in America, is it not?’’ 

‘«Yes, Charles Frohman has bought the rights.’’ 

“Will you go over for the production ?’’ 

“‘T think it very likely. I am curious to see 
America, —as it seems to me there is a much more 
sensitive audience for imaginative work there than 
with us; and I am, of course, most curious to see 
how they will take me.”’ 

I was able to tell Mr. Phillips how genuinely 
popular his poetry is in the United States, and 
how I had seen stacks of ‘‘ Herod’’ rapidly melt- 
ing away at bookstores, 


Poetry Must Do More than Decorate the Drama 


‘I feel very confident, I said, that ‘ Ulysses’ 
will be a success in New York, and a big success 
in Chicago. New York could n’t quite make head 
or tail of ‘ Pelleas and Melisande,’ beautifully as 
Mrs. Campbell played it. I saw it twice, and the 
comments of the audience were rather satirical. 
Two American ladies especially delighted me. 
‘Our American actresses are good enough for me,’ 
said one. ‘Give me burlesque every time!’ 
rejoined the other. So much for Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Yet,on the other hand, you must remember 
that Maeterlinck is much better appreciated in 
America than in England, and his books sell 
very largely. Anyhow, ‘ Ulysses’ belongs to a 
much more normal type of drama than ‘ Pelleas 
and Melisande,’ which, beautiful as it is, presents 
many danger-points to the profane mocker. Then 
‘Ulysses’ retells a familiar story. At all events 
you may rely on a serious and sympathetic hear- 
ing from several admirably equipped critics, who 
must at all events recognize that you have made a 
brave attempt to bring back serious beauty to a 
stage sadly in need of something besides the ever- 
lasting farce.’’ 

«By the way, I mustn't forget to ask you a 
stock question, Mr. Phillips. Please tell me about 
your methods of work. Of course, you haven't 
any.”’ 

S- Siaae n't I? Indeed, I have. I arise about 
nine o'clock. I prefer the continental fashion of 
arranging the day. That is, I have merely coffee 
and rolls when I get up, and a good lunch about 
half-past eleven. This enables me to work on 
uninterruptedly till, say, five or six o'clock, I 
always get into my work best early in the after- 
noon.”’ 

««Do you sit down, whatever your mood ?—or do 
you wait for inspiration ?” 

‘Yes, I sit squarely down to it and write some- 
thing or other,—often sorry stuff,—just, so to say, 
to get into my stride. Usually I find that I end 
with getting something done, though, necessarily, 
like everyone else, I have my good days and my 
bad days.’’ 

‘«Have you any theories on the subject of the 
poetic drama ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know that I have. My aim is, first 
of all, to deal with the dramatic situation simply 
and directly, as one would in prose. It seems to 
me that the mistake of much so-called poetic 
drama is to regard the poetry as a decorative ad- 
junct,—a sort of frosted sugar on the cake,—in- 
stead of its being organically inherent in the 
situation. There should be no superfluous orna- 
ment. Every word should have its dramatic pur- 
pose, and should help toward keeping the story 
moving all the time.’’ 

««I suppose you have really found your stage 
training of great use to you in writing your plays."’ 

«« Unquestionably.”’ 

Then we relapsed into strictly personal remi- 
niscences. 
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Unhappy is the man who spends his life raking in the dollars. He sits on his throne 


of gold, discontented and unhappy. 
with Life’s elizir,and peace, pleasure and love take leave of him as if he were a curse 


Even Time’s kindly hand cannot resuscitate him 








To Those Who Pay too Much for Success 


a vigorous young business man, anxious to 
a his business and make money, were 
offered a million dollars to shorten his life ten 
years, would he accept the money on such terms? 
For what stocks and bonds would he exchange 
the peace and tranquillity of his mind for the rest 
of his life? What price would tempt a man to 
trade his steady nerves for shaky ones scarcely 
enabling him to sign his name, or substitute, for 
buoyant spirits and a vivacious manner, jaded 
ennui and dull apathy? What would he ask for 
his bright, youthful countenance, if it had to be 
immediately replaced by a wrinkled, care-worn 
visage, stamped with anxiety? How much would 
he take for his athletic figure, his quick, elastic 
step, if offered in exchange a bent form and a 
shuffling gait? How much real estate would he 
consider a fair compensation for the companion- 
ship of his wife, the joy and comfort of his home, 
and the sweet love of little children? 

Suppose that a bright, hopeful college graduate 
were asked to sell, offhand, the result of his four 
years’ work, to give up his appreciation of music, 
literature, and art, his knowledge of the wonders of 
nature, and his grasp of human nature,and to close 


forever all the doors of intellectual progress that 
his studies have opened to him, —how much money 
would close the bargain? 


Ask some man what he would take in exchange 
for the friendships that have made his life rich 
with hallowed experiences and perpetual inspira- 
tion, and which promise him pleasure and profit 
in future years. 

Ask some respected citizen, influential for good 
in his community, whose advice is sought, who 
is held up as an example to growing youth, to 


sell his good name, his influence, his community's 
respect, —what sum would he name? 

One may think that these are absurd proposi- 
tions,and say that no man’s millions would tempt 


possessors of these real treasures of life to part 
with them for mere money, however large the 
amount. Men spend fortunes to gain a few months 
or years of life, but who ever heard of anyone cut- 


ting off years for so much a year? Men pay 
vast sums for the services of physicians, for 
medicines and health trips to steady their nerves, 
increase their strength, and make them more effi- 
cient in the work of life, but no one is fool enough 
to assume disease voluntarily, even if paid for it. 
African savages barter their wives for brass rings 
and cast-off silk hats, but no civilized man would 
sell his life-companion. As for giving up one’s 
home and all its joys and comforts, it is natural to 
say that it would be the height of folly, for one’s 
work is for a home, a place in which to rest and 
enjoy leisure. Young men and women part with 
hard-earned money and devote years that are 
worth money to gain an education, but who ever 
heard of one’s abandoning all that was learned for 
even ten times its cost? It is true that the best 
things in life are not to be classed as purchasable, 
and cannot be expressed in money value. 

But think a moment! Look around you at men 
and women that you know. Look deep into your 
own life. Are not these bargains made every day, 
tacitly, indirectly, but none the less surely, volun- 
tarily, and mercenarily? Shrewd, level-headed 
business and professional men make just such 
sacrifices, doubtless believing that they pursue 
worthy ends. How many men have you known 
who destroyed their health in a few years’ scramble 
for wealth, when a careful, prudent business life 
would have yielded a sufficiency and left them 
with sound bodies and all that health means to 
life's enjoyment? How many of your business 
acquaintances never know a moment's respite 
from anxiety, worry, or fear of ruin? What dothey 
get for it? Dollars,—often only the hope of dol- 
lars. Thousands draw the mask of premature old 
age over features young enough to be fair and 
pleasing, and money gain is all that they get in 
exchange. 

How many college graduates have turned their 
backs on culture and the higher intellectual life, 
closed the avenues to further knowledge, nar- 
rowed their broad views, plunged into business, and 
become so absorbed in its problems that they al- 


most forgot that they were educated! How many 
men stay in a store, in an office, in a factory, day 
and night, until they become a part of the machin- 
ery of their business or profession, until all their 
higher instincts have atrophied, and until their aspi- 
ration has ceased, and they have got into ruts so 
deep that they can scarcely get out of them! The 
great world, that looked so wide and interesting to 
their young, enthusiastic eyes, has shrunk to a mere 
money mart, filled with things of trade. Their best 
brain-cells have gone out of business, shriveled 
for lack of use. Beauty appeals to them no longer, 
love is nonsense, kindness is a waste of time, 
and friendship is a bore. None of these things 
makes them more money. Home itself loses for 
them its fragrance and charm, and family ties grow 
irksome in checking their mad chase for dollars. 
Happy social relations only jar on their racked 
nerves during the little time that they spend with 
their wives and children. 

All that seemed, in the morning of their lives, 
worth doing and enjoying, fades and palls to their 
taste. It is replaced by a thirst for gain, a passion 
for wealth. The fire of avarice burns the higher na- 
ture to ashes. Ideals, ambitions, the finer senti- 
ments, and, finally, virtue and honor leave them as 
if they were plague-stricken. Yes, even that last 
most shameful bartering of honor and the world’s 
respect for mere paltry cash profit no longer re- 
pels. Blinded by greed to all that once would 
have stayed their hands, they grasp the price of 
dishonor and surrender the right to be called true 
men. 

Does such money-getting pay? The very makers 
of these awful bargains cannot say ‘‘ Yes.’’ Their 
wealth does not give them the pleasure sure to 
come through cultivation of their better natures, 
through opening their minds and souls to the 
higher, sweeter influences of love, sympathy, cul- 
ture, and helpfulness. No money can pay for 
ruined health, dwarfed lives, or blackened charac- 
ters. Business success bought at such prices is a 
hollow mockery that, at the end of life, will jeer 
the miserable, deluded seeker of wealth. 


Estimating the Business Value of Callers 


M EN who direct affairs, whether their own busi- 

ness or a department of another's, must learn 
to judge the business value of callers. They 
must learn to enforce such judgments, and to end 
interviews that have passed the limits of utility. 
Chatting on general subjects during business hours 
is asure means of spoiling one’s executive effi- 
ciency, robbing one’s employer, or even ruining 
one’s own business. 

Men who are famous as executives seem to have 
an instinct for deciding instantly, when a caller is 
announced, how much time to give him. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a fine example of such a man. 
When a man enters his office, he grasps him by 
the hand as if he were a long-expected friend, but 
along with the cordial greeting is a plain expres- 
sion that business is business, and that other ‘‘dear 
friends’? are waiting. Most of the President's 
visitors, therefore, state their errands concisely, 


and retire quickly without creating further delay. 

The president of a certain large institution is 
known for the cordial welcome he gives to his 
callers, but he has remarkable tact in leading them 
immediately to the business in hand. As soon as 
that is concluded, he rises graciously and shakes the 
caller's hand, assuring him that heregrets not hav- 
ing more time to give to him, and the caller, though 
really dismissed at the will of the busy man, goes 
away feeling that he has been handsomely treated, 
even if he has not been talking to him for over three 
minutes. The heads of large banks and insurance 
companies, and the high-salaried trust officers, are 
men with this faculty well developed. Influential 
promoters, men of combining powers, grasp, com- 
prehension, and executive ability, are always men 
of comparatively few words in business, and are 
known for their directness and conciseness. Every 
word they speak counts; they look upon their time 


as capital, and will not allow it to be unnecessarily 
infringed upon. 

These prompt, direct, executive men make 
some enemies, of course, but they accomplish re- 
sults,—they do things. They believe in military 
discipline in their business, and do not want any- 
thing to dowith people who do not mean business. 

One of the most valuable assets of a business 
man is the power of compelling those with whom 
he has transactions to be brief. This is an indi- 
cation of the successful man. Only those who 
have learned the value of time can appreciate its 
importance, and so guard against its being en- 
croached upon by thoughtless or over-talkative 
people. Perhaps no one in the business world 


to-day furnishes such a striking example of the 
power of inducing brevity in others as J. Pierpont 
Morgan. His enemies accuse him of rudeness in 
this respect; but it is merely a business principle. 
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The Story of My Boyhood Days 


Edward T. 
Jeffery 


[President Denver and Rio 
vande Raiiroad Company] 


[This Is the second of the se- 
ries of stories of the boyhood 
days of prominent Americans, 
told by themselves, who have 
won promotion by their efforts. 
In contributing these sketches, 
the authors do so with the hope 
that young men may learn from 
their experiences.—THE Epitor.] 
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HE first six years of my boyhood were 

passed in the cities of Liverpool, Ports- 
mouth, and Woolwich, in England. My 
father was a chief engineer in the British 
Navy, and my mother lived in the places 
where she could see him most frequently. 
I remember very little about my early boy- 
hood. My father died when I was six years 
old, and the following year, 1850, mother 
decided to bring the family to America, 
thinking it would be well for us to grow up 
in ‘*the land of opportunity.’’ We settled 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, and there we 
remained until I was thirteen years old. 

There is little to relate about my life in 
Wheeling. My father had left us very poor. 
Nearly every cent that my mother had 
saved was spent to bring us to the United 
States. Shortly after we had settled here, 
life seemed to me to bring untold woes. 
The future seemed to be black and uninter- 
esting. Hardships surrounded us. I was 
buffeted and cuffed hither and yon. No 
one seemed to care whether I lived or died. 
I was a poor, forsaken wretch. Sometimes 
I had to go hungry, and often I cried from 
sheer misery. I remember that, on one oc- 
casion, while I was chopping some wood, 
a man sauntered along, and stood looking 
at me for some time. I said nothing to him, but 
kept on working. After some moments, he said 
to me, ‘‘Sonny, you're not particularly sociable. 
Why do n’t you say something to a fellow?’’ 

‘If I should talk to you,’’ I answered, ‘I 
would not be able to strike straight with my ax.’’ 

That was a pretty curt remark, I afterwards 
thought, for the man went away rather crestfallen. 
But the more I thought of what I had said, the 
more I believed that I had made the correct 
answer. I was sent to school, finally, and what 
‘«book-learning’’ I have was gained in Wheeling. 
No boy ever enjoyed going to school more than I 
did. A new world seemed to be opening to me. 
I became fond of study, and took considerable 
pride in my record. I never missed an examina- 
tion, was never tardy, and attended year after 
year without being absent a single day. But I 
played just as hard as I studied, and began to ex- 
perience ‘‘the strenuous life’’ while still young 
in years. When I went home from school in the 
evening, there were always chores to do about the 
house. I helped my mother with the sweeping 
and heavier household work, and, whenever she 
could spare me, I found many a way to earn an 
honest penny, by running errands or executing 
some little job for a neighbor. 

I was interested in mechanics from my earliest 
recollection. I suppose the fact that my father 
was an engineer had something to do with this, 
and I could draw plans for engines almost before 
I could write. Before I was seven years old, I 
was using a set of mechanical drawing instruments 
with considerable success, and I can’t remember 
the time when I wasn’t busy with some design. 
It was always my ambition to work in a machine 
shop, and it never occurred to me that I might do 
better in some other line of work. 


His First Wages Were only Forty-five Cents a Day 


When I was thirteen years old, my mother 
decided to move to Chicago, and immediately, on 
our arrival in that city, I began to look for work. 
I entered an application with the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company for a position. I told that 
company that I was willing to do anything. My 
expectations were very modest. Personally, I 


; would have preferred remaining in school a few 


years longer, but my mother needed money and I 
I thought that, if I could take 
home a dollar or two every week, it would be a 
great achievement. My ambition at that early 
day did not extend beyond reaping the reward of 
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faithful and honest work in the humbler duties 
of my calling. It never occurred to me that I 
might one day be the general-superintendent and 
manager of the great corporation into whose em- 
ploy I was just entering. 

My first position was in the office of Samuel J. 
Hayes, superintendent of machinery, where I was 
employed for about two months as a general er- 
rand boy. This work was little more arduous 
than I was used to doing at home, but I was de- 
lighted with the idea that I was actually engaged 
in business. My wages at the start were forty- 
five cents a day. Several men told me that I 
was a fool to work for such wages, and I thought 
so, too, several times, but I decided to make as 
much of my chance as possible. 


Studying at Home Will often Bring Great Results 


At the end of two months, I was put to work in 
the tin and copper shop, where I did all sorts of 
work, assisting the regular employees by cleaning 
up, and by making myself generally useful. It was 
while serving in this shop that I made up my 
mind to become a machinist. I entered an ap- 
plication with the railroad company for a place 
in the machine shops so that I could learn the 
trade. This I was given in a few months, and 
the practical training that I received in the shops 
has been of the greatest value to me ever since. 
I acquired some knowledge of carpentry and the 
designing of locomotives, and kept my eyes and 
ears open to learn all I couid in every department 
of the work. 

On July 5,. 1858, Mr. Hayes gave mea position 
in the department of mechanical drawing, and 
from that time I made rapid progress. Mr. 
Hayes had a warm heart and was most friendly 
toward any boy starting in the world for himself, 
and, under his good counsel, I developed an am- 
bition to fit myself for the complete mastery of 
both the science and art of mechanical drawing 
and engineering. I began a course of systematic 
study, which I continued for ten years. Mr. 
Hayes soon saw that I was in earnest, and he ac- 
corded me the privilege of studying during office 
hours whenever my duties permitted. I also 
studied at home in the evenings, and was able to 
make short work of some books I had. Be- 
ing regularly employed in the drawing depart- 
ment, I was able to demonstrate the principles 
of my calling in a practical way. I perceived 
that it is useless to acquire book-knowledge with- 
out knowing how to put it into operation, and I 
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applied in my own self-training the princi- 
ple now advocated by the most advanced 
educators,—that of combining the labor of 
the hand with that of the brain, in order to 
meet the practical demands of an industrial 
calling. 

It is probable that I may encourage many 
young men to study at home when I say 
that, at eighteen years, I was on the pay roll 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
as aregular mechanical draughtsman. This 
position would not have been possible for 
me at that age if I had not used every spare 
moment to improve my knowledge of my 
profession. When I was twenty years old I 
was placed in full charge of the depart- 
ment of mechanical drawing. 

The question is often asked whether I con- 
sider a college or technical course essential 
to success in a mechanical career, and I in- 
variably reply in the negative. Practical ex- 
perience is essential, most of all; and, ifa 
young man can have acollege education in 
addition, it is a very good thing, but it is 
quite possible for any boy to advance him- 
self through his own efforts at self-culture. 
I continued my work and studies with such 
profit, while I was with the company, that, at 
the age of twenty-five, I found myself in 
possession of the entire range of sciences 
adapted to the highest efficiency in my oc- 
cupation, and by general reading I had also 
gained some breadth of general culture. 

When I was placed over the department 
of mechanical drawing, I was also made 
private secretary to the superintendent of 
machinery. At the age of twenty-eight, I 
was appointed assistant superintendent of 
machinery by John Newell, then president 
of the company. Mr. Newell was a typical 
example of a self-made railroad man, and 
was never slow in opening the way for pro- 
motion to deserving and energetic employ- 
ees. It has always been my experience that 
railroad officials are willing to advance their 
men just as soon as they deserve it, and are quick 
to recognize a young man who is really anxious to 
improve his position. 


A Literary Club Was an Early Means of Culture 


When I was a very young man in Chicago, I 
was interested in every organization which would 
assist me in my studies. For several years, I was 
president of the Young Men’s Literary Society, an 
institution which did much to foster a literary 
spirit among a large number of citizens, and, while 
I was a member, I used to write verses and essays. 
The following verses describing the object of our 
society, were written by me more than thirty-five 
years ago:— 


OUR DUTY 


The heart that is sad where a heart should be light, 
Or false where a heart should be true, 
Let us guide through the darkness obscuring the light, 
And point to the future eternal and bright, 
And teach it to dare and to do. 


The soul that is darkened by passion and crime 
Let us win from its idols of clay, 

And lead to the heroes and sages sublime, 

Whose names are inscribed on the records of time; 
Undying immortals are they. 


Let us fight for the right, though the struggle be long, 
With firm and unswerving desire, 

Let us manfully battle oppression and wrong, 

With hearts that are earnest and trusty and strong; 
With God and the Truth to inspire. 


Let us dare to be noble men, nature’s own pride, 
And dare to be true to each other, 

For the earth is a homestead so fruitful and wide, 

We can live, we can love, we can toil side by side, 
And each unto all be a brother. 


So great was my gain in knowledge and expe- 
rience from my connection with the Young Men’s 
Literary Society that I am sorry such organizations 
are not so popular now as they used to be. 

I remained with the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company for a great many years, and, having 
started as a chore boy and mechanic’ s apprentice, 
I was able to bring to my duties a practical knowl- 
edge of the details of railroad management. The 
three principal ideas which governed my actions, 
during my official railroad career, were to estab- 
lish mutual confidence and kindly relations be- 
tween the corporation and its employees, to gain 
the respect of the general public, and bring about 
a clearer and more intelligent comprehension of 
the relations between the people and the carriers, 
and to so conduct corporate affairs as to secure 
and retain the confidence of the financial world. 
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A. MEMBER of the supreme court of Massachusetts recently remarked to 
: an instructor at an eastern university, ‘‘ If you succeed in teaching the 
young men of your institution how to speak agreeably before a court, 
you will have the supreme bench of this state at your feet, to express 


its gratitude.’’ Every man can acquire the art of delivering a pleasing and 
forceful address, provided he will confess his faults and resolutely set about 
correcting them. If he is honest with himself he will plead guilty to the 
following arraignment: ‘‘1 speak too rapidly; I pour forth words, often 
without regard to their sense; I am more concerned in making my senten- 
ces sound well, and end grandiloquently, than in conveying my thought in 
the simplest, most cogent language. I revel in flowers of speech, I mix my 
metaphors, I am pompous, and I endeavor to talk in the manner of a public 
speaker of long experience. I am a ‘pulmonary orator,’ and, if I succeed 
in imitating the faults of some great man whom I admire, I am willing to 
dispense with his virtues.’’ 

For one who thus recognizes his defects, there is boundless hope. 
Not an error that I have suggested is incapable of correction, and the 
best of curatives is a habit of careful composition. The work of the pen 
is compared to the labors of the ranchman who ‘‘rounds up”’ his herd; it 
searches out the stray thoughts, drives them together, and secures them in 
the corral. Verbosity becomes a hideous monster, a chattering fool, when 
it stares at us from the pages our own hands have written. You may be com- 
posing an after-dinner speech, a description of a mountain torrent, the 
narrative of an imaginary journey, or a eulogy upon the flag. Whatever 
your theme, the treatment must be clean-cut and polished. Sentences 
must be recast, and words transposed until you can find no fault with what 
you have done. If the mind droops, run back to the beginning and read 
up to the point of difficulty; the momentum thus acquired will bear you on 
and suggest further reflections. When you have completed the discourse, 
select the best portions of it and paraphrase them, working them over into 
various forms of expression, but never allowing a careless or inelegant 
phrase to escape erasure. 

As the thoughts run from your pen, sit in judgment upon each and 
criticise unmercifully. When your corrected copy is completed, lay it 
aside for a week, and peruse it afresh. By that time you will have lost 
your first admiration for the children of your brain, and new deformities will 
protrude from the paper. Correct these as intelligently as you can, and con- 
gratulate yourself that you are not so enamored of your own style that it 
appears to you faultless, If any sentence or para- 
graph especially delighted you at its birth, either 
follow Ben Jonson's rule, and expunge it, or let it 
receive a scrutiny doubly severe; for, usually, what- 
ever we most admire when we first express it is 
of doubtful excellence. Nevertheless, do not be 
hypercritical, or imagine that you cannot write well unless you constantly 
erase and correct. ‘‘Do not try to write better than you can.’’ Ifa lim- 
ited time forbids the composition of original sketches, you may derive al- 
most as great advantage from using the writings of others. No method is 
more valuable than translating a foreign language into English. Why? 
Because it taxes the memory for elegant words and phrases, it lays the 
judgment under tribute for the exact equivalents of the foreign text, it en- 
larges the vocabulary by driving us to the dictionary for synonyms and 
definitions, and it familiarizes us with the nice distinctions between words. 
The same beneficial results are attained by the paraphrasing of English 
prose or poetry, which has the additional advantage that it enables us to 
learn the language and sentiments of eminent writers in our own tongue. 

Again, acquaint yourself with the facts involved in a historic law case, 
(such as the Dartmouth College case, or the trial of Aaron Burr,) and the 
circumstances under which it was tried, or with the facts surrounding a 
debate in congress or in a parliament. Then read the speech which some 
great counselor or debater (Webster, Wirt, Fox, or Blaine,) delivered upon 
the occasion, and, after filling your mind with the situation and the argu- 
ments, rewrite his discourse from memory and in your own language, ex- 
actly as if you expected to fight the same battle to-morrow morning. 
In your composition, every word, every sentence must be carved before 
you let it fall. When all is done and you have reread your edition of the 
speech from beginning to end, turn to the great master whose arguments 
you have been expressing, and, in addition to rare diction and cogent logic, 
you will learn humility. In this exercise, study again and again speeches 
of Lord Erskine, made at the bar, noting the exquisite beauty and appro- 
priateness of his language and the power of his reasoning. Make your very 
pleasures reinforce your determination to form a strong, masculine style of 
speech. Repudiate such modern novels as are written without a literary 
purpose and thrown, half-baked, into the market for revenue only. Read, 
rather, the productions of those who, by furnishing examples for imitation, 
enable modern writers of fiction to compose as well as they do,—enjoy 
Hawthorne, Scott, Dickens, and George Eliot. Be avid in your search for 
two things throughout your readings,—clear, definite, and comprehensive 
ideas, and words that are strong, virile, brilliant, and packed with meaning. 
Supplement these exercises with daily practice; speak in court, on the 
stump, in debating clubs, to your friend, to yourself, to your bookcase, to 
your dog,—speak to the cattle and horses in your father's barn, just as 
Henry Clay spoke when he addressed the first audience he ever knew, and 
laid the foundations of a great orator,—but speak, and speak with all the 
accuracy, the refinement and vigor of which you are master. Lord Ches- 
terfield, who, by dint of hard labor, became a conspicuous debater on the 
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floor of parliament, declared that for forty years 
he had never uttered or written a sentence in pub- 
lic or private without first pausing for a moment 
to think how he could best express himself. 
Charles James Fox, the greatest of political con- 
troversialists, stated that he had, during an entire 
session of parliament, spoken every night, with 
one exception, and his only regret was that he 
had failed to speak that night also. An amus- 
ing and valuable practice is to watch alertly for 
every ‘‘slang’’ phrase or crude expression which 
you hear uttered by other men, and instantly 
translate it into pure, strong Anglo-Saxon. If you are the victim of the 
‘‘slang’’ habit, nothing will cure you more radically. If you have heard 
that vulgarisms ‘‘give a black eye’’ to public speaking, you will be con- 
vinced that they ‘‘ruin its force and effect,’’ while genuine English will 
not only count, but will prove ‘‘uniformly more successful and pleasing.’’ 

Three great requisites are demanded of everyone who would speak 
well. He must be clear, he must be forceful, and he must please. Clear- 
ness will be secured by translation and composition. How can we speak 
forcibly and in a manner to excite pleasure? Anyone may avoid egregious 
blunders; it is the able orator who makes his speech sinewy in its strength, 
charming in its beauty. ‘‘Bold propositions, boldly and briefly expressed, 
—pithy sentences, nervous common sense, strong phrases, well-compacted 
periods, sudden and strong masses of light, an apt adage, a keen sarcasm, 
a merciless personality, a mortal thrust,—these are the beauties and defor- 
mities that now make a speaker most interesting.’’ Nothing is more arti- 
ficial than the adornments in a spoken discourse. They do not necessarily 
arise from the peculiar attractiveness of the subject. Erskine could throw 
a charm about the most repulsive causes; and there may be speakers who, 
without strenuous effort, could render sterile and disgusting a subject bound- 
less in suggestiveness and luxuriant in beauty. In all your compositions, 
oral and written, first outline the general plan of your matter, and then 
select portions to be embellished by chaste adornment, not in the spirit of 
the pulpit orator who annotated his sermon manuscript with stage direc- 
tions such as, ‘‘ Here weep!’’ but with a rational sense of the places where 
ornament may appropriately be inserted to clarify the thought, vitalize the 
argument, or arouse new interest on the part of an audience. At one point, 
you will decide to use a bit of vivid description of men or scenes; at an- 
other, you will mark, as a proper place to thrust forward a pungent antith- 
esis, a picturesque metaphor; at another, you will select, as affording an 
opportunity, a supposed speech of your adversary or of a third person, or 
pretend to read from an imaginary document; at a fourth, you will see to 
it that you express indignation and apologize to the audience for being 
overborne by your feelings. 

In your speech you will, deliberately and with forethought, insert 
striking expressions, paradoxes, irony, humorous exaggerations, bold com- 
parisons; now you will suggest more than your words express, now adroitly 
hesitate; now turn from your auditors to address some one on the platform; 
now put questions to your hearers in rapid succession; now interrogate your- 
self and return your answers; now pile epithet on 
epithet, strike blow on blow, quick, short, sharp, and 
fatal. Besides deliberately ornamenting your ad- 
dress, you may also utilize such turns of language 
as suggest themselves to you when upon your feet; 
but it is well to go forearmed to the fray, since 
you are seldom wiser when standing up to discuss your theme than 
you were in the quiet of your study, and generally you are not half so 
wise. Never will you use many of these adornments in any one address. 
They are pyrotechnics which beautify and brilliantly illumine when dis- 
played occasionally, but which blind and confuse if they recur too fre- 
quently. Make them your servants, not your masters. 

Force and beauty are useless without a lucid presentation of thought. 
If your language is obscure, the fault usually lies farther back, than your 
tongue: itis in your brain. You see only part of an idea; you see two 
ideas resembling each other, and you discuss them as if they were identi- 
cal. You do not understand the meaning of the word you use, and your 
mind frames to itself one picture, while your audience sees a different 
one. You catch the vague outlines of a thought, you cast it,shadowy and un- 
substantial, at your auditors, and it slips through their minds. 

Frequently, the trouble resides in your tongue, which speeds from 
point to point, posthaste, keeping the audience panting after you, per- 
plexed and annoyed, or else, in despair, giving up the race. They are 
puzzled by your vocabulary, for you say ‘‘rime,’’ ‘‘ by this token,’’ ‘‘ thus far 
forth,’’ or ‘‘ for the nonce,’’ and plain men lose the drift of your argument 
and set to wondering where you found such queer language. You use 
vast, six-syllable, Latin derivatives, ponderous, scholarly, and unintelligi- 
ble. You construct your sentences with clause mounted upon clause, 
phrase on phrase, parenthesis on parenthesis, until the subject expires 
amid the profusion of words; and happy are you if you are not driven to 
cut the snarl as did a vigorous divine who involved himself in a complete. 
labyrinth of subordinate clauses, then, losing his way, hesitated a moment 
and suddenly burst forth, ‘‘I do not know where I am coming out of this 
sentence, but, brethren, I’m bound for the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Express yourself clearly, even though you must resort to sentences 
four words long, for ‘‘that composition is abortive which the hearer has 
to understand by the exertion of his own ability.’’ If ever, while deliver- 
ing a public address, you perceive, creeping over the faces of your listen- 
ers, that distressed, half-supplicating, half-disgusted look which warns you 
that your thoughts are not penetrating into the bone and marrow of your 
audience, retrace your steps, say over again what you have said, but say it 
better, and without allowing your hearers to see that you are repeating your- 
self. Vary the expression, introduce new illustrations, arouse interest by a 
look, tone, word, or gesture, and insinuate your ideas into the feeblest 
capacity before you. 

Reading, writing, translation and oral practice are the methods by 
which you are to gain a clear, forcible,and attractive style. If you address 
[Concluded on page 597) 
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“On the table was 
money, A silver dollar 

and a twenty-five-cent coin 
held down a piece of paper 
on which Feathers had 
scribbled instructions -} 
not to wake him” Md 


WE were foregathered in the twilight, —Anders, 

the baron, and I. There was no light, be- 
cause the gas had been shut off and our lamp was 
oilless; also, the hod was without coal and we 
were chilly. None of us was less than two thou- 
sand miles from home, and the baron counted it, 
roughly, seven thousand miles to his mother’s 
house in Prussia. It was winter. We were hun- 
gry, not very warmly clad, and without work or 
money, but—we were young. 

Olaf Anders was the leading spirit. He wasa 
pocket edition of a Norse berserker, very small of 
body, but with a large round head covered with 
short, crisp, bright yellow curls. His jaw and 
chin were massive, his nose was long and thin, 
and his eyes, cold blue, were sometimes irresisti- 
bly merry, and again they fairly flashed with fight. 
He was a strenuous youth, so full of Norwegian 
blood and energy that one expected to see the 
safety valve blow off at any time. He was a civi] 
engineer by education, and possessed a wonderful 
aptitude for mathematics. He hailed from some- 
where along the Massachusetts coast. 

Why the baron’s parents had ever permitted 
him to wander so far afield as Portland, Oregon, 
was amystery. Physically, he was as handsome 
as agod. His figure had been stolen from Nar- 
cissus; his eyes were soft and brown, and veiled 
by large lids, like a woman's; his features were 
perfect, and his skin was pink and white. He 
played the zither beautifully, spoke English with 
the accent of a Frenchman, and pretended to be 
an architectural draughtsman. He wrotea ‘‘von’’ 
before his name and received letters from home 
that were sealed with a complicated coat of arms. 

As for myself, I was a poor wretch of a news- 
paper reporter with nothing to report. 

Our room was at the top of a big barn of a lodg- 
ing house on a back street that swam in mud, 
which the never-ceasing rain caused to become 
more and more liquefied every day. The room had 
originally been rented by Anders, who had taken 
the impecunious baron in later. When the land- 
lady intimated to me that my own small room would 
be considered vacant, unless I paid the arrears in 
rent, Anders took me in also. Olaf and the baron 
shared the bed. I was content with a corner of 
the floor near the stove; old newspapers and a 
quilt for a mattress and the baron’s steamer-rug 
for covering met my requirements. We called 
ourselves ‘‘The Grasshoppers,’’ with Anders for 


chief cigale. 
the institution was to share and share alike, —but 
we seldom had anything to share. 

One evening the baron was at the table, playing 
dreamily on the zither; for, no matter what might 
be the depths of our poverty, he always could pro- 


The only obligation connected with 


duce most plaintive and dainty music. Anders 
stood at the window looking out upon the rain, 
which had been falling relentlessly for days. 
Somehow the expression of his back imparted the 
impression that he was impatient to spring at 
something and tear it apart; to do something, — 
anything except stay in the room and starve. 

‘«See here, you fellows,’’ he said, turning sud- 
denly from the miserable wetness without, ‘‘ how 
much have we got ?’’ 

I walked to the mantel and turned the contents 
of an old tobacco box into my palm. I was not 
long in counting it. ‘‘Seventeen cents,’’ I said, 
‘‘including the Canadian penny.”’ 

‘‘Well, take the pitcher and hustle out,’’ or- 
dered Anders, masterfully. ‘Get ten cents’ worth 
of chowder, five of crackers, and see if you can’t 
get two cents’ worth of coffee.’’ 

««T’ll go if the baron will lend me his shoes,’’ I 
replied. 

The baron, without taking his eyes from the 
ceiling or his fingers from the strings, nodded his 
assent. 

‘« Hurry, then, for we're going to have a fellow 
in to dine with us,’’ 

The baron groaned, for he had a fine appetite, 
and about one-third of its capacity was the nearest 
he ever came to satisfying it. He talked in his 
sleep about hasenpfeffer, pfannekuchen, sauer- 
kraut and wiener schnitzel. 

I took the water pitcher and plopped through 
the mud toa fish market on the corner, where there 
was hot clam chowder on sale day and night. I 
pursuaded Tony, the Italian chowder man, to 
put an extra dipperful into the pitcher, and visibly 
helped myself to an especially large additional 
handful of crackers for the baron’s sake. In the 
little shop next door, kept by a stout old German, 
I asked for a good measure of coffee for the Ca- 
nadian penny, explaining that the baron was going 
to entertain a guest. At the mention of the baron’s 
name, the old dealer bowed and beamed, and I 
chuckled at his extravagance. He gave me a 
cheap cigar for ‘‘der herr baron’’ with his felici- 
tations and humble service. The cigar we after- 
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wards broke up and put in the jar to eke out the 
tobacco. I was complimented by Anders on my 
extraordinary ability as a commissary. 

‘* Now, fellows,’’ he added, ‘‘I am going down 
stairs to ask Feathers up to board with us. The 
Gorgon told me this morning that she was going 
to turn him out, to-night, because he owes her a 
month’s rent. Feathers would havea fine time 
out in this night’s rain. One of you light the 
lamp and get the dishes out. You'll have to 
share your bed with him, Dickens.’’ He called 
me Dickens because, he said, my writings were 
‘so different.’’ 

Presently he returned with Feathers. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘this is Mr. ——er. I 
don’t know your name, old chap, but we always 
call you ‘Feathers.’ Each of us has a name that 
our mothers wouldn’t recognize. You won't 
mind, will you?’’ 

Feathers smiled good-humoredly, and shook his 
head in negation. 

««We want you to eat with us, if you will,’’ con- 
tinued Anders, ‘‘It isn’t much, butit fills. Now, 
see here!’’ he exclaimed, as if a thought had 
come suddenly to him, ‘‘why not come up and 
roost with us? Our motto is, share and share alike. 
It cuts down expenses. Sometimes we gluttonize, 
sometimes we don’t. What each man earns goes 
into the common purse. Come,—say you will.’’ 

I fancied I saw tears in the eyes of Anders's 
guest. ‘‘I am afraid I have not much to contrib- 
ute,’’ he said, hesitatingly. 

«« That makes no difference,’’ Anders exclaimed, 
heartily. ‘‘Then, it's settled. Might as well 
move right up. Here, I'll help you.’’ 

Feathers smiled. ‘That is not necessary,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I'll be back in a minute.’’ 

He soon returned with a very lean duck sea-bag 
and a book. I glanced at the title of the book. It 
was Darwin on ‘‘Earthworms.’’ He explained 
that it was the last of his library, and that no one 
would buy it from him. 

Feathers was an unusual-looking fellow. He 
was very tall and slender, with legs so long that 
they stuck out from under the steamer-rug when 
we went to bed. His face was long and pale and 
thin. Evidently he had norazor, for his face was cov- 
ered by a soft, fuzzy, down-like beard; and thereby 
originated the name with which Olaf Anders had 
dubbed him. He was clad ina long thin ulster 
with a mangey fur collar. A pair of rubber over- 
shoes that might have fitted a Goliath were fas- 
tened to his ankles by pieces of black tape, 
because he had no soles on his shoes. He was 
the most forlorn, cold,and hungry youngster I ever 
saw, and the way he stowed away his share of the 
chowder and crackers was wonderful to behold. 

After we had consumed the last drop of chow- 
der, Anders arose. ‘I’m going out to forage in 
the enemy's country,’’ he said; ‘‘we’ve got to 
have a fire and some oil. I’m going to see the 
Gorgon.”’ 4 

We shuddered at his probable reception. The 
Gorgon was our landlady and her glance was truly 
petrifying. But Anders could manage her in 
some wonderful way of his own that I never could 
understand. Presently we heard him coming, sing- 
ing, up the stairs; he brought a can of kerosene 
oil and a basketful of coal and wood. 

‘« Feathers, you light the fire,’ he said. Anders 
always made everyone do his share of the work, 
while his own contribution was money and brains. 
He was a great fellow for schemes. He always 
had one decent suit of clothes, and a clean shirt 
in which, once a week, he invaded the mysterious 
precincts of society. 

There were only two unpawnable things in the 
place, —Anders’s best suit and the baron’s zither. 

The fire thawed us out, and presently we began 
to tell one another why we were grasshoppers. 
Anders had spent the summer on a geodetic sur- 
vey, and had sent all his earnings to his mother, 
trusting to fortune for work for the winter. The 
baron was a true grasshopper, for he had eaten up 
his patrimony in a trip around the world, which 
ended in Anders’s room just as winter came on. 
I was a drifter, and had gone from one town to 
another all over the country, in search of experi- 
ence, and I was having it. Then Feathers told 
his tale. I would not like to put it on paper as 
he told it, for it was too pathetic, too pitiful. It 
was a story of the abuse incident to the life of a 
sailor before the mast, a long illness in a Hongkong 
hospital, and the lingering starvation of a weak- 
ened body, while he looked for work that was 
never offered. He was self-taught, a keen ob- 
server, and had profited by all that he had seen 
and heard. His spirit was as clean, as proud, and 





s bra in every respect,—well, as Anders’s. 

We had coffee and crackers for breakfast. Soon 
thereafter, we started out in the rain to look for 
work. At night westraggled back, wet and chilled, 

and moneyless. It was heart-racking 
ometimes, but Anders laughed it to scorn 
and always managed to bring in something, while 
the baron played a merry little love ditty on his 


hungry 


WOrkK 


One evening, Feathers left us at five o'clock 
and had not returned by bedtime. But, when I 
woke in the morning, he was beside me under 
the ru nd on the table was money. AA silver 
dollar and a twenty-five-cent coin held down a 
f paper on which Feathers had scribbled 
; not to wake him. 
used Anders and the baron, and showed 
tl the money. In whispcrs we discussed the 
marve f it. How had Feathers obtained it? 
iurned it? The Grasshoppers were irrevo- 
yposed to all money that was 
orrowed, or stolen. In order to 
pass current, it must be honestly earned. 
We knew nothing of Feathers! Could it 
b 
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take the chance,’’ Anders de- 
cide \ man is innocent until he is 
prove uilty. In the meantime the 
Grasshoppers will eat.’’ 
H t forth to market, and,—well, 
we breakfasted that morning! Ah! think 
ft, fresh white bread, and butter, 
re »ffee, and two smoked herrings to 
give iste! Anders had become a 
thrifty housekeeper and other days were 
to cor We left the coffee pot on the 
e for Feathers, and went forth upon 
the usual profitless quest for work. When 
returned at night, Feathers was gone; 
n I awoke the next morning, he 
was by my side again, and there on the 
1s the magic money. We break- 
fasted again,and on that day we lunched 
e the old tobacco box on the 
egan to assume the airs of the 
big stone national bank down town that 
. cnew from the outside. 
me thing happened every day 
until Sunday, but on that day we were 
ne when Feathers awoke. 
lo, Feathers,’’ said Anders, 
> a nice, sociable chap. How 
you suppose we're going to keep your 
4 nce, if we never see you ex- 
en you're asleep? Answer me 


table w 


thers lay back under the rug, only 


smiling for reply. 
‘‘What we want to know,” continued 
Anders, ‘‘is where you came by all this 


weaitn 

Feathers continued to smile, but he 

shook his head and replied :— 
[hat is my secret.”’ 

Anders did not press him, but seemed 
lost in thought for a long while, and I 
thought there was distrust in his cold 
blue Feathers kept to his bed. He 
ile and weak, and looked utterly 
patheti I took his dinner to him. It 

best we had had for many a Sun- 
consisted of roast beef, pota- 


toes, bread and pie from the restaurant around the 
yr ind some imitation coffee made by Anders. 
\t five o'clock, Feathers dressed himself and 


put is long, stringy overcoat. He shuddered 
T: looked out upon the everlasting rain. 
good night, boys!’’ he said. ‘You'll 
ee 1 gain in the morning.”’ 
We heard him tramp slowly down the stairs and 
the front door. Then Anders sprang to his 
feet I'm going to follow him,’’ he said, with a 
f his jaws. ‘‘I want to see where he gets 
joney. Perhaps he works, but things look 
nd I’m not satisfied.”’ 
| go with you,’’ I volunteered. 
will I,’’ said the baron. 
were out of the house in time to see Feathers 
the patch of light shed by the street lamp 
corner; then we took his trail. He led us 
h dark and dismal streets in which one’s 
life, and certainly one’s money, were not safe 
f I al k, 
Now where do you suppose thatchap is going?’ 
ered Anders. ‘‘This looks bad, but I'll fol- 
1 to the end.’’ 
We passed through the worst slum in the town, 
often it was difficult to keep Feathers in 
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view through the murk, half fog, half rain, of that 
badly lighted quarter. At length he turned toward 
the river front. 

«« By jove!’’ exclaimed Anders. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose he has turned river pirate or wharf rat?’’ 

Suddenly Feathers dropped out of sight. He 
seemed to have been swallowed up by the earth. 
Now forward, then back we went, but could not 
strike his trail. Across the street was the blank 
wall of a big brick freight house. He surely could 
not have passed through that. Well, he was gone, 
—body, reputation, everything; he was no longer 
a grasshopper. There was a bad taste in our 
mouths when we thought of the breakfasts and 
djnners we had eaten, bought with his money. 
Anders gritted his teeth. ‘I haven't been so 


fooled in a man in a long time,’’ he said. 

We continued on up the dismal street, mud 
underfoot, breathing rank fog, and beaten by the 
rain, until we came to an opening inthe wall. It 





“I saw Feathers trundling a big truck before him” 


was the entrance to a dock, where a big black Pa- 
cific mail steamship was loading, and the steve- 
dores were hurrying along under the flaring lights, 
driven by the coarse shouts of the foreman. It 
was an animated scene, and we watched it inter- 
estedly for some minutes. 

Anders grasped my arm. ‘‘ Look there!’’ he ex- 
citedly whispered. I looked to where he pointed, 
and saw Feathers, stripped to his undershirt, 
trundling a big truck before him. It was loaded 
with cases of canned salmon, and our friend fairly 
staggered along under its weight. Heavens, how 
thin and drawn he looked in the damp, raw night, 
under the white glare of the sputtering arc lights! 

I turned to Anders. His eyes were swimming, 
and on his face was a look of abject shame and 
apology.. From behind a mountain of cased sal- 
mon, we watched Feathers hurry back and forth 
with his burdens, but none of us had voice for 
speech. Feathers had passed us with a load, when 
suddenly he dropped the handles of his truck, 
swayed a moment, and went smashing to the floor. 
Anders sprang to him, and the men crowded about. 
Anders was down on his knees with Feathers’s 
head in his arms. 

‘«Dear old Feathers,’’ I heard him say, ‘‘ you 
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are the bravest and best of us all.’’ 

The foreman of the stevedores pushed his way 
in and looked at the prostrate and white-faced 
Feathers. ‘‘That man,’’ he said, roughly but 
kindly, ‘‘isn’t fit to work. He is more than half 
starved. Look at his ribs! They stick out like the 
hoops on a barrel. He ought to be in a hospital, 
right now. Are you a friend of his?’’ 

««Yes,’’ replied Anders, ‘‘I am a friend of his!’’ 
The fight was coming into his eyes. ‘‘Here, 
Dickens, you and the baron get Feathers home 
and put him in my bed. Warm him and soup 
him and take good care of him, or I'll break every 
bone in your bodies.’’ 

The foreman sent us home on a truck, for we 
had not the money to hire a cab. The last we 
saw of Anders he was wheeling a pile of salmon, 
higher than his head, across the pier on the truck 
that had been abandoned by Feathers. 

Anders had made an arrangement with the fore- 
man, who was a good-natured fellow, to 
allow.us to work on alternate nights on 
the wharf,—Anders, the baron, andI. It 
was tearing work. The baron vowed he 
would die of it. His pretty pink palms 
were so blistered and sore that he had 
to give up the zither, but he did not 
complain. Whenwewere not trucking, 
we took care of Feathers, and surely no 
other man ever had such rough but well- 
meant care. There was a chicken for 
him every day out of our income of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, —this meant 
soup. And all the while we were think- 
ing hard about him. 

One day Anders, the baron, and I, met 
on the pier, and, as we looked into one 
another's ‘eyes, we discovered that we 
were all thinking of the same thing. 

«I tell you what it is,’’ said Anders, 
at length, ‘‘Feathers is a better man 
than any of the rest. While we were 
looking for work, Feathers made it. 
And there he was working himself to 
death to support a lot of soft-headed, 
soft-handed loafers. Oh, I know I was 
as bad as the rest of you! It did not 
occur to me that there could be any 
work for me except surveying or figuring 
or |drawing. But now I am going to 
work. Do you know what the trouble 
was with us? We were always looking 
for something easy,—something in our 
particular line, and to our liking. We 
would have been starving yet if it had 
not been for Feathers. He wasn’t going 
about in office buildings, looking for a 
berth as second mate or purser on an 
ocean steamship, because he knew they 
do not keep such positions at disposal 
there. He couldn't get what he liked, 
so he took what he could get. Feathers 
has put life and backbone into me. I’m 
going to work, if I have to go into aditch 
for it,—but I’m going to work.’’ 

««Amen!”’ said I. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Anders, ‘‘that man 
Feathers, by his pluck, first in taking 
such hard work, and then in sticking to 
it, has set us an example that will not 
be easy to follow; and, while I thank 
him for it, I am not going to be beaten. 
What do you think? The foreman has promised 
me a job driving a dray.”’ 

The baron moaned. ‘‘What can I do?” he 
asked,—‘‘I am so soft. I do not know how to 
work. The foreman told me to get out, saying 
that I was in the way.’’ 

‘«Go and see the German consul. Get into 
communication with your family. You have a 
place to fill at home and a title to maintain, as 
well as a mother to make glad that you are her 
son,’’ answered Anders. 

I was working at the dock, the following day, 
when the ‘‘ Empress of Japan’’ camein. I talked 
with the captain, and he gave me a piece of ex- 
clusive Hawaiian news, of which he did not realize 
the importance. I rushed off to the office of the 
morning ‘‘Oregonian,’’ wrote the story,and handed 
it to the city editor. It madea hit, and I joined 
the staff then and there. 

Anders is building a railroad in South America, 
having constructed one of the finest sea walls and 
harbors on the Pacific Coast. 

The baron went home and entered the Prussian 
army. He is now a colonel of cuirassiers. 

Feathers is now the assistant general manager of 
one of the great trans-Pacific steamship lines. 
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The Editor’s 
With Young 


Nottorepent ofa fault 
is to Justify it. itis the 
little faults that must 
be watched. A young 
man may start with a 
fine load of good in- 
tentions. Everything 
that the world affords 
is his, to add to his 
life’s happiness. He 
starts blithely forth, 
pushing his wheel- 
barrow, oblivious of 
the tiny obstructions 
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“ Just Getting Along” 


ee O* just getting along,’’ ‘‘just making a liv- 

ing,’’ ‘**holding my own,’’—such are the 
replies young men frequently make when asked 
how they are progressing. Practically, this is a 
confession of stagnation. Merely holding one’s 
own, ‘‘just getting along,’’ or making a bare liv- 
ing, is not making a life. 

It may not always be possible fcr you to in- 
crease your income or better yourself materially, 
but it is always possible to keep adding to the real 
riches of life. 

If each to-morrow is to find us farther than to- 
day, it must be an advance on yesterday. We 
must bring an enthusiastic spirit, an outreaching 
effort of mind and heart to everything we do. Our 
work will reflect this mental attitude. Such a 
spirit will render it impossible for us not to do 
more than hold our own. 

The great deeds of the world, the triumphs of 
the race have not been accomplished by men who 
were content to hold their own merely or ‘‘just get 
along.’” They were dominated by their purpose, 
filled with an overmastering enthusiasm which 
swept everything before it, as a mountain torrent 
sweeps aside or overleaps every obstacle that 
would bar its progress. 

Think of an artist starting out to paint a great 
picture in an indifferent, half-hearted sort of way, 
satisfied to put forth only a small part of his en- 
ergy, content to ‘‘just get along’’ each day. 
Imagine a poet attempting to write an immortal 
poem, an author attempting to write a book that 
should live, or a scientist trying to cope with an 
intricate problem, by the solution of which he 
hoped to bless humanity, working in a listless, 
careless, indifferent manner! 


Lukewarm Water Will Not Operate a Locomotive 


Horace Greeley said that the best product of 
labor is a high-minded workman with an enthusi- 
asm for his work. For such a man there is life, 
hope, and a large future. He cares not for diffi- 
culties; they but increase his determination to 
move forward. ‘‘Just getting along’’ is no part 
of such a man’s vocabulary. He grows,he moves 
ahead each day by sheer force of will, even though 
it be only a small distance. But he moves; that 
is the main thing. He palpitates with life and 
energy that will not let him remain satisfied with 
merely holding his own. 

Go to work as Ole Bull went to his violin. Peo- 
ple marveled at the maestro's power over his 
instrument. They forgot that, away back in his 
infancy, almost, he had fallen in love with a vio- 
lin. They did not think of a boy only eight 
years old, who would steal out of bed at midnight 
and risk a whipping from an irate father while he 
tried to make his precious little red violin repro- 
duce the melody that haunted him. Even when 
he became a man, he used to talk to his violin, 
caress it, and then breathe his very soul into it. 
The instrument responded to his slightest touch, 
and with it he swayed multitudes as forests are 
swayed by the tempests; he lulled thousands to 
gentle moods as the fragrance of soft winds among 
flowers soothes the body to rest. 

Without this passionate devotion to his life- 
work, would Ole Bull have triumphed over his 
father’s punishments and opposition, over pov- 
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erty, illness, and almost inconceivable obstacles, 
until he became the greatest violinist of his time? 
Lukewarm water will not take a locomotive any- 


where, It would never generate enough energy 
to move a locomotive an eighth of an inch. A 
young man whose effort and determination reach 
no farther than the lukewarin stage will be as flat 
a failure, no matter what his.ability,'as would be 
the «best: locomotive boiler: in*the world, if the 


' water it-carried were not kept constantly at the 
« boiling point. 


I pon’t think much of a man whois not wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Friendship and Success 


| one terse sentence Emerson thus epitomizes 

the value of friendship: ‘‘ A friend makes one 
outdo himself.’’ Outside one’s own power to 
make life a victory or a defeat, nothing else helps 
so much towards its success as a strong, true 
friendship. 

The friend whose thought runs parallel with 
mine, who sympathizes with my aspirations, recog- 
nizes my strength as well as my weakness, and calls 
out my better qualities and discourages my meaner 
tendencies, more than doubles my: possibilities. 
The magnetism of his thought flows around me: 
his strength is added‘to mine; and ‘makes a well- 
nigh irresistible achievement-force. ' 

The faculty of attracting others,’ of forming 
enduring friendships in whatever’ environment 
one may be placed, is one whose worth .in, the 
struggle for existence can hardly..be overesti- 
mated, Apart. from its spiritual significance, and 
the added joy and happiness with which it illu- 
mines life, friendship has a business value, so to 
speak, which cannot be overlooked. 

In a recent contest for the best definition of the 
word ‘‘friend,’’ a London paper awarded the 
prize to the candidate who submitted this one: 
‘«The first person who comes in when the whole 
world has gone out.’’ 

It has not an erudite, dictionary sound, but 
could there be a better definition? The man who 
has been saved from financial ruin, tided over 
some great emergency or fateful crisis in his busi- 
ness by a friend, will appreciate its significance. 


A Good Friend Is Often the Best Relation 


Many a man owes his start in the world and 
much of his success to his ability to make and 
keep friends. The tendency of modern business 
methods, however, is to eliminate friendship from 
life. Modern men are too busy, too much ab- 
sorbed in the exciting game of fortune-making to 
take the time to cultivate friends. The school and 
college chums who were very near and dear in the 
old days, before the fever of avarice had infected 
their blood, have been crowded out, and no new 
friends have replaced them. 

The writer knows more than one cold-blooded 
man of affairs who would not give an old college 
classmate, whom he has not seen for years, ten 
minutes of his time during business hours, simply 
because ‘‘ business before pleasure’’ is his un- 
bending rule. Such people may accumulate for- 
tunes, but ata price which staggers friendship, 
and at a sacrifice which makes angels weep. 
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Sometimes a man outgrows the friends of his 
early years. He continues to grow in knowledge, 
strength, and wisdom, while those who satisfied 
his mental requirements when he was an unde- 
veloped youth stand still, or lag far behind him. 
But if one gains no new friends as the old ones 
drop out of his life, he cannot truly be said to 
grow, no matter what his acquirements, for ‘‘a 
man’s growth is seen in the successive choice of 
his friends.”’ 

One of the greatest dangers to success or real 
progress is to shtink from people, to become iso- 
lated, or shut up in oneself. A man frequently 
becomes so absorbed in some special pursuit or 
work that he neglects the social side of life com- 
pletely. Friends call on him, but he either de- 
nies himself to them, or receives them so coldly 
and indifferently that they soon cease to come. 
One after another they fall away, and, when un- 
foreseen trial or disaster comes, he awakes to the 
bitter consciousness that he has no friends, that 
he walks alone, 


A Friend’s Influence Is Worth More than Gold 

It would be interesting to trace the influence of 
friendship in the careers of the successful men of 
this country. Many of them owed their success 
almost entirely to strong friendships. ‘‘ Men are 
bound together by a great credit system,’’ says a 
writer, ‘‘the foundation of which is mutual re- 
spect and esteem. No man can fight the battle 
for commercial success single-handed against the 
world; he must have friends, helpers, supporters, 
or he will fail.’’ 

Aside from the importance of friends as devel- 
opers of character, they are continually aiding us 
in worldly affairs. They introduce us to men and 
women who are in positions to advance our in- 
terests. They help us in society by opening to us 
cultured circles which, without their influence, 
would remain closed to us. They unconsciously 
advertise our business or profession by telling peo- 
ple what they know about our latest book, our skill 
in surgery or medicine, our success in recent law 
cases, our ‘‘clever’’ invention, or the rapid growth 
of our business. In other words, real friends are 
constantly giving us a ‘‘boost,’’ and are helping 
us to get on in the world. 

‘«What is the secret of your life ?’’ asked Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning of Charles Kingsley. ‘Tell 
me, that 1 may make mine beautiful, too.’’ He 
answered: ‘‘1 had a friend.’’ 
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Better the rudest work that tells a story or records a fact 
than the richest without meaning!—Ruskin. 


Books Are Insurance Policies 
BooKs are insurance policies, fully paid, and 

can be cashed at any time. They insure 
against loneliness, for in a moment we can, in 
our mind’s eye, call in the most delightful com- 
pany of all the ages. Wecan revel in the drollery 
of Sam Weller, or laugh at Mr. Pickwick; hear 
Tom Sawyer recount his liveliest exploits, or smile 
indulgently at garrulous Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
If in a tender mood, we may roam with gentle, 
grieving Evangeline in search of her lost lover, 
let our hearts stir in sympathy with Little Nell, or 
beat in indignation at the persecution of Jean Val- 
jean. If life seems tame and commonplace, one’s 
bookshelf has the policy that provides for the 
emergency. With Homer we may follow the deeds 
of the mighty ancient warriors. We may flee to 
a lonely isle with ever-handy Robinson Crusoe, sail 
under seas with Captain Nemo, share the roman- 
tic savagery of Hiawatha or the last of the Mohi- 
cans, explore the frozen seas with Nansen or 
Peary, or unravel mysteries with Sherlock Holmes. 
If friends disappoint us, we may turn to those 
that are ever constant in the pages that have 
grown dear to us, or we may reassure our doubts 
of human faithfulness by reading about Damon 
and Pythias, or Penelope. Insurance against dis- 
couragement is found in the life of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Fred Douglass, or 
Booker T. Washington, any of whom conquered 
more than can possibly confront us. If we are 
listless and indifferent, we have but to open a 
book of the history of the deeds of olden heroes. 
If we feel the tightening coils of selfishness 
strangling our good impulses, we may read of 
those who have given their labor and their lives 
to help their fellow creatures, and sc shame our- 
selves to higher thinking and more unselfish doing. 
Thus may our books prove remedies for all our 
mental ills, each book being an insurance policy 
against something that, without such a safeguard, 
would harm us. 
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The Wonders of Chinese Tangrams 


Sam Loyd 





lis the greatest puzzle expert in the world, and his problems are an intellectual treat. 
peoy sll over the world. Mr, Loyd will begin an interesting series of tangram puzzles in the November Success.—Tue Epiror.] 
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They have attracted the attention of cultivated 





CCORDING to encyclopedic 
lore, the game of Tangrams 
is of very ancient origin, and has 
been played in China for more 
than four thousand years, some- 
what in the nature of a national 
pastime. It consists of seven 
pieces, built upon the geometrical 
angles of forty-five or ninety de- 
grees, which can be fitted together 
so as to form almost any known 
object. Webster's dictionary 
merely tells us that the pieces are 
used in our, schools for elemen- 
tary instruction. 








7 The puzzle picture is to 
produce a large square 
or two smaller ones with 
the seven tangrams. 
Euclid’s illustration 
of re-entering polygons, 
rhomboids, gnomons, 
hexagons, triangles, etc., 
appears in the second 
book of Tan, and, strange 
to say, another feature 
occurs which is worth 
mentioning. Itisknown 
that the lost book of 
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According to Professor Chal- 
lenor, there are ‘‘Seven Books of Tan,’’ con- 
taining one thousand figures each, known to 
have been compiled some four thousand years 
ago, but that, during a forty years’ residence in 
China, he only succeeded in seeing perfect 
editions of the first and seventh volumes. He 
says that the specimens which have been pub- 
lished here in small volumes, in the form of 
puzzle books, are extracts from a Chinese cate- 
chism. The entire work is supposed to illus- 
trate the creation of the world and the origin of 
species on a plan which out-Darwins Darwin. 
The progress of the human race is traced through 
seven stages of development up to a mysterious 
spiritual state which defies elucidation. 


: 














No. 1.—The Tangrame Here are specimens from the first chapter, 
which may possibly relate to what Huxley 
would term the era of protoplasm, as they do 

not represent anything else that I can think of. See cuts Nos. 2 and 3. We 
next come upon some specimens of primitive stoneware, utensils, and 
weapons, evidently designed to represent the prehistoric age, as the ad- 
vance ol 


ivilization is cleverly told in the graceful jardiniéres and vases 
yme later. The progress of architecture is profusely illustrated from 
the huts of the mound builders and the 


which « 


Euclid was devoted to fallacies, tricks, and impossible prob- 
lems, wherein the pupil was to discover the errors. Much 
of the second book of Tan is built upon similar lines of fallacies, puzzles, 
surprises, or illusions. Many of the problems are impossible of solution, 
or, at least, are beyond the ability of the writer. Others are given on a 
deceptive scale to deceive the eye, while the most of them, as in the case 
of the re-entering polygon, introduce the trick of having to turn one of the 
pieces over. Illusions of a somewhat startling or paradoxical nature are 
given, like the representation of a basin. See cut No. 9. 

It is worth mentioning that the position or antiquity of many illustra- 
tions may be approximately determined from the fact that the turning of 
the piece, as well as other illusive tricks, does not occur except in the first 
two volumes. While the antiquity of the forms of the seven pieces can be 
proven from ancient monuments and inscriptions, which give them per- 
fectly, it can be conclusively shown that the volumes must have been writ- 
ten at different, and—as a matter of fact, —at much later periods. Professor 
Challenor, who was a lifelong enthusiast on the subject, attempts to give 
approximately the dates of their appear- 
ance, and refers to a popular Chinese 
saying or proverb which refers to ‘the 
fool who is able to write the eighth book 
of Tan,’’ in support of his argument. 
This does not altogether harmonize with 
his elucidation of the scope of the work 
which connects all of the volumes to- 
gether as a whole. 








artistic pagodas and palaces of the Flowery 





No. 4.—A Primitive Canoe 

















The written language 
of the Chinese consists of 
aseries of sign words with- 
out attempt at alphabet- 
ical spelling; so, although 
it has been shown that 
the seven tangrams may 
be combined to form the 
rudimental words of the 
language, and some few 
do occur in printed works, 
there is no attempt at let- 
ter-press description. It 





No. 6.— 
A Graceful 
Runner 








Kingdom. In the matter of naval architecture, we are led by interesting 
stages from the primitive canoe, as shown in cut No. 4, to the ark, barge, 
gondola, and junk, which are also represented by Tangrams. 


[he main interest of the work centers in the development of species 
and the connecting links between the different forms of life according to a 
theory which is more akin to pagan mythology than to the modern theory 


of evolution. That everything emanates from the god Tan, and is en- 
dowed with the seven attributes, to say the least, is unique. That the 
primitive and imperfect forms are purposely distorted is self-evident from 
the fact of their being reproduced afterwards with a perfection and regard 
for the characteristics of the subjects which challenge our admiration. It 


requires a stretch of the imagination to recognize the intended monkey-man 
in cut No, 5, or to realize how the same seven attributes could develop into 
the graceful runner in sketch No. 6. Notice how the young chick is made 
to develop into a clucking hen in cuts Nos. 7 and 8. 

The theory of connecting links between the various forms of life, clearly 
ante-dates Darwin, Haeckel, and Huxley by some thousands of years, and 
in a similar way it can be shown that Archimedes, Pythagoras, and Euclid 
must have known of the second book of Tan, which deals largely in 
matters of trigonometry and geometry in a way which antici- 








is plain to be seen, how- 
ever, that there is a cer- 
tain attempt at hieroglyphical narrative, which, from the humorous designs, 
would suggest proverbs or fables rather than historical incidents. Be that 
as it may, however, all records of these things were lost ages ago, and there 
is no hope of gaining any information from Chinese antiquarians. 

Of course, it is understood that, in the nature of a series of puzzles, 
each and every one of the designs given constitutes a puzzle in itself, and 
all lovers of puzzles are advised to take a set of the seven tangrams and 
work out the problems so as to familiarize themselves with the subject, in 
view of the interesting prize competition which is to follow in Success, for 
the solving of 
the puzzles 
and the origi- 
nating of new 
designs. I re- 
gret that I 
have not suf- 
ficient space 
here for other 
illustrations. 








No. 10.—An Ancient Knife 














pates the discoveries of those great mathematicians. The famous 
forty-seventh problem of Euclid, as well as the duplication of the 
square and the dimensions of the line of hypothenuse are clearly 
demonstrated in the following utilization of two sets of tangrams 
which proves that the sum of the squares drawn on the base and 
the perpendicu- 
lar of a right tri- 
angle are equal to 
the square drawn 
on the hypothe- 
nuse,andalso that 
the square on the 
diagonal of any 
square is double 
the size of the 
smaller square. 








No. 9.—An Iilusive Basin 

















No. 8.—A Hen 


No. 7.—A Young Chick 
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The Supreme Court’s New Justice 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S selection of Judge 

Oliver Wendell Holmes for a seat on the 
bench of the United States supreme court, causes 
one to consider again, for a moment, the fact that 
we have five men in our government with more 
power than the President, congress and a majority 
of the sovereign states combined, and that these 
five men have, in the main, justified the people's 
confidence in entrusting to them such great power. 
Indeed, there is only one power in this whole re- 
public to which these five men must bow. That 
is the ratified command of three-fourths of the 
states in their several conventions assembled. To 
invoke this supreme power—the will of three- 
fourths of the states,—and change the rock- 
ribbed, sacred constitution of the United States on 
any subject, is a task so herculean that it has been 
done only six times since the constitution went 
into effect in 1789. During all these years, only 
fifteen changes or amendments were added to the 
constitution and some of the latter were wrought 
under the zgis of war. 


Several Times Its Great Power Was Jeopardized 


This inspired document, the greatest structure 
wrought out by man, according to the late Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, was revered by the American 
people before the ink upon it was dry. In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the most lu- 
minous of American judges, John Marshall, whose 
heart was as pure as the ermine he wore, said, in 
effect, that the constitution subjects every act of 
congress to the decision of the supreme court. 
Ten years later, he declared for the supreme 
court that a state could not annul the Federal 
states and retire from the Union. In these two 
undisputed decisions the supreme court rose in 
power above congress and the individual states 
themselves. But for Marshall, Jefferson would 
have nipped in the bud the growing power of this 
branch of the government. In his first adminis- 
tration two justices were impeached. In the 
thirties, Andrew Jackson, another powerful ex- 
ecutive, defied the august body in his veto of the 
United States bank bill. In the sixties, Abraham 
Lincoln, over the head of Chief Justice Taney, 
ranking next to Marshall as a judge, suspended 
the writ of habeas corpus in the Dred Scott case. 
These are the only important instances in which 
the overwhelming power of the supreme court 
was jeopardized and popular confidence in it 
shaken. Its celebrated reversal of itself on the 
income tax caused many persons to reflect that a 
supreme court justice is, after all, a human being. 

In 1876-7, an electoral commission fashioned 
after the model of the supreme court, and con- 





Oliver Wendell Holmes 





Born in Boston, Massachusetts, March 8, 1841. 

Graduated from Harvard Law School, 1866. 

Served three years in Civil War with Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers; wounded at Ball’s Bluff, October 21, 1861; at 
Antietam, September 17, 1862, and at Marye’s Hill, Fred- 
ericksburg, May 3, 1863. 

Editor of “ The American Law Review,” from 1870-73. 

Member of the law firm of Shattuck, Holmes and Mun- 
roe, Boston, Massachusetts, from 1873-82. 

Appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in 1882, and Chief Justice in 1889. 

Appointed to the Supreme Court of the United States on 
September 16, rgo2. 

Author of “The Common Law,” and editor of the 





twelfth edition of Kent’s Commentaries. 








taining among its members judges of this great 
court, was appointed to decide whether Samuel J. 
Tilden or Rutherford B. Hayes should be made 
president of the United States. The form of that 
commission, the high character of its members 
and its judicial proceedings, saved, by its de- 
cision, the country from war. This was, perhaps, 
the highest illustration of popular confidence in 
the supreme court, which, through Marshall, be- 
came ‘‘the living voice of the constitution.’’ 
Having made good its right to be the sole in- 
terpreter of the constitution, it has construed it 
upon all the great questions that have engaged 
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the mind and conscience of this country: states’ 
rights, slavery, the status of the negro and many 
others. It has even to pass upon such questions 
as whether a man has a right to build a dam and 
back the water on his neighbor's farm. It has 
ground out a library of more than three hundred 
huge and ponderous volumes of reports. These 
nine old men, averaging about sixty-five years, 
have a business of more than seven hundred un- 
heard cases on their docket. So far are they be- 
hind in the transaction of their business that it 
has been suggested and urged that the court be 
increased to fifteen and made into three subordi- 
nate courts. Some of the judges have said in 
reply: ‘*Do not increase our number. We have 
the confidence of the people now; more judges, 
and inevitable cliques and debating societies will 
cause us to forfeit this well-earned confidence, and 
the most powerful conservative force in the gov- 
ernment will decline.’’ 


He Will Defend the Rights of the Workingmen 


But it is the most overworked body in the uni- 
verse, and two or more of the greatest questions 
that have ever confronted a democracy, stare it in 
the face, the relations of capital and labor and 
the power and right of a republic to acquire and 
govern territory and people under circumstances 
for which no hint is given in the constitution. 
Perhaps never before were the character and ca- 
pacity of a supreme court justice so important as 
they now are. In all its history, there has never 
sat upon this high bencha fool or a knave, but 
there have been some lawyers. of pretty ordinary 
caliber. The bench now averages higher, per- 
haps, than ever before in its history. Justice 
Holmes, we are told, is not a great lawyer; that is 
to say, he is not a genius, but he was appointed, 
not elected Chief Justice of Massachusetts, one of 
the foremost states of the Union in legal learning 
and talent, and he has eminently justified the ap- 
pointment. He is a man of broad sympathies 
and a high exponent of the rights of common hu- 
manity. He has made a record as a defender of 
the rights of laboring men to organize and to seek 
the ends of such organization, ‘‘so long as they 
do no violence or threaten no violence.’’ This 
very fact will give the laboring men a confidence 
they have never had in the supreme court. It re- 
mains to be seen what position the new justice 
may take on questions that must come up here- 
after, as regards the government and its insular 
possessions. Judge Holmes has inherited much 
of the exquisite gift of expression of his father, 
the ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ and is 
most likely to be read easily and understood in 
the decisions that he writes. He is what is 
known as a ‘‘careful’’ man.‘ Justice to him, is one 
of the rarest qualities of civilization and progress. 











The Heroism of Coal Miners 


True stories of the intrepidity shown and the sacrifices 
made by brave men to save the lives of their comrades 


F. A. SMINK 


IF the black, gleaming nuggets of coal which are 
known in almost every household in the land 
could speak, they could tell a stirring, almost in- 
credible story of humanity and heroism. Thesacri- 
fices made to bring them from the world’s dis- 
mal depths, the lives lost, and the homes wrecked, 
reveal a record of fortitude and intrepidity that 
rivals the imaginative building of a fictionist. 
One morning, with blanched faces, the people 
of Shamokin, Pennsylvania, stood in groups at 
street corners. The news had flashed that fire 
had been discovered in Buckridge Slope, five 
miles away. Fifty or sixty men were in the mine, 
and every avenue of escape was cut off. Hun- 
dreds hastened to the burning mine, from whose 
mouth, covered with an improvised litter of tim- 
bers and brush, huge volumes of smoke were 
issuing, marking the headway of the fire that 
raged hundreds of feet below. 


A Mighty Shout Brought the Men to Safety 


Among those directing the work of fighting the 
fire was William Booth, the superintendent. His 
seemingly rigid face failed to conceal his increas- 
ing anxiety, and showed how keenly he realized 
the peril of the three-score men who, by his orders, 
had gone down the shaft that morning. Even as 


he reproached himself, there was a mighty shout, 
and down from over the brow of Big Mountain 
came the men, an old traveling way having been 
their means of escape. 


They Faced Death with the Calmness gf Truth 


The safety of the men assured, the spectators, 
like the mine officers, thought of other dangers. 
If the fire were not quenched, the consequent de- 
struction would mean loss of bread to the five 
hundred men employed there, and destitution for 
two thousand souls depending on them for support. 

Two miles to the east, Greenback Slope’s de- 
scent is toward the mine, but it was an almost im- 
possible physical feat to ‘‘drown out’’ the flames. 
The slope afforded better promise. ‘‘To Green- 
back,’’ was the command. Those who passed it 
knew from experience that only a line pillar sep- 
arated its lower workings from burning Buckridge, 
It was decided to drive a tunnel through the 
pillar. 

Six volunteers to make exploration were called 
for. A hundred responded. Superintendent 
Booth said that only those who knew the inner 
workings of the mine would be accepted. The 
men to make the: perilous descent having been 
selected, the word was given, and down they went, 


while, beyond the summit, from the mouth of 
Buckridge, deadly sulphurous gases were being 
emitted. Two hours passed and nothing was 
heard from the six volunteers. At the mouth of 
the mine, other men of experience with willing 
hearts anxiously waited to follow. At length the 
expected call came, In response, six more were 
selected from hundreds of volunteers. Again the 
throng waited; and, as before, it waited in vain. 

From the host of sturdy miners, four men stepped 
to the front. Decision marked their faces, and 
that their nerves were steady was proved when 
they spoke. With hurried glances at their lamps, 
and extra hitches at their belts, they started on 
foot down the incline. Behind them a ‘ buggy’”’ 
slowly followed, its speed regulated by an engi- 
neer, whose hand on the lever felt every pulsation 
of the engine which was soon to bring to the sur- 
face every indication of dire tragedy. 


The Pleadings of Their Children Were without Avail 


Down, down, down, those four men slowly 
wended their way. Then came a sudden halt 
and hurried glances at one another by the dim 
light of their lamps. There was no occasion for 
words. All knew the trouble; and with that 
knowledge came grim anticipation of the dread 
fate which had befallen the twelve men who had 
preceded them. 

The mouth of burning Buckridge was closed. 
Its fans had forced the deadly gas through chinks 
in the pillar, and Greenback Slope was a charnel 
house. 

«« Are they dead ?’’ was the question asked by 
looks. If not dead, then they must be rescued; 
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if dead, then their bodies must be recovered for 
decent burial. 

The four men kept on their downward march, 
knowing full well their danger. Hark! A moan; 
and there on the incline lay a comrade, one of 
the twelve, unconscious. To place him in the 
‘‘buggy’’ and give the signal to hoist took but 
an instant. Up and into the open air the four 
men went with the comrade they had found. 
Cheers broke the stillness as they lifted the 
rescued miner from the wagon. Physicians took 
charge of the unconscious man, ar.7 the four 
rescuers, with no time for sentiment, turned again 
to the cavernous opening. Wives entreated them 
to stay, and children begged them not to go again. 

‘«We know the way,’’ they said. ‘Our duty is 
there; we are going.”’ 

Down and up, up and down, the four men trav- 
eled; and, with additional crews of volunteers, 
continued. The lives of the second six were 
saved; but the first six men had passed from uncon- 
sciousness to death while their comrades searched. 


A Hunt for a Mate in Utter Darkness 


John Dillon is alive to-day because, five years 
ago, a hero comrade wrecked his life to save him. 
Dillon was a driver-boy, who hauled coal from an 
upper gangway to the top of a tape chute which 
opened two hundred feet below in a drift at water 
level. While dumping the last wagon of a trip of 
three, he missed his footing and fell headlong 
down the chute, followed by more than three tons 
of coal and slate. Three hundred feet down he 
lay, and the incline that led to his bruised body 
had a pitch of sixty degrees. James Murphy, one 
of the men at the tip, whose inside mining days 
were over because of miner's asthma,—was a 
warm friend of the boy. He had often spoken to 
Dillon of the day when he would be a full-fledged 
miner, with a ‘‘breast’’ of his own to work. 
Murphy saw the boy fall. With a glance at his 
companion of the tip which plainly said, ‘‘Send 
word to the bottom!’’ he grasped the plank-bat- 
teried sides of the chute, braced himself, and, 
heedless of the cruel rents the splinters tore in his 
gripping hands, made the plunge, He knew 
that his comrade at the top had understood his 
glance, and that no coal was being drawn from 
the bin. At the bottom he began searching. He 
had no light. It was a hunt in the blackness of 
Erebus. He knew where to seek because of the 
warning that had beensent. Ashe picked through 
piece after piece, minute after minute passed. 
His hand tore fiercely at the jagged coal, and, at 
length, Murphy felt the flannel of a buried smock. 
It was but the work of a moment to drag out the 
bruised and broken form of the boy that he loved. 

To get Dillon out of the chute was the next un- 
dertaking. The tip man seized a piece of rock 
and battered on the brattice which separated 
the traveling way from the chute, with the hope 
that he could make an opening, but his efforts 
were successful only in notifying the bottom men 
that help was needed. Guided by the blows on 
the brattice, they seized drills and picks, and, 
with mighty efforts, tore away the planks which 
separated them from Murphy and Dillon. 

Quickly the two were taken to the surface and 
hurried to their homes. To-day, Dillon is a 
thorough miner, but Murphy's experience ren- 
dered him unfit for manual labor, and ‘‘miner’s 
asthma’’ is slowly ending his life. 


Three Doughty Heroes ¢@f a Perilous Undertaking 


One morning, at three o'clock, James Richards 
stood at the head of a slope in the Schuylkill re- 
gion, ready to go down to see if the mines were 
free from gas and safe for the workmen to enter. 
After muttering ‘‘Good-by’’ to the free air of the 
mountains, he stepped on the wagon which car- 
ried him into the dark and dangerous openings 
below. He had taken a similar journey hun- 
dreds of times, and there was nothing unusual in 
this one. He was an experienced ‘fire boss,”’ 
and had hunted the deadly mine gas for years. 
Many times had his chalk marked a breast where 
danger lurked, and as many times had his early 
trips saved precious lives. 

When he arrived at the bottom, he began his 
perilous trip through gangways and breasts in 
which no work had been done for three days, for 
the mines were being worked on half time. Up 
one breast, through the heading into the next, 
and so on until a whole side had_ been traversed, 
he found himself in a pump house where two 
men, named Jones and Morgan, were at work, 
the only living beings in those subterranean pas- 
sages besides himself and the rats which always 
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infesta mine. A greeting was given, and then 
off went Richards, up and down the other side. 
His safety lamp cast weird and uncanny shadows 
as he flashed it here and there, or it glimmered 
fitfully as he stopped to ‘‘brush’”’ a trace of gas 
he found at the face of a breast. 

He was near the bottom of an abandoned open- 
ing, when there was a sudden flash. Richards 
knew its meaning. He leaped down the incline 
and was followed by a mountain of flame and a 
deafening roar which echoed through the long air 
passages. He ran, pursued by the tongues of fire, 
conscious of a danger which threatened, fearful of 
a greater explosion, and fully aware of the after- 
damp. But his danger was more imminent than 
he reckoned. The burning gas had ignited the 
timbers, and the fire was leaping forward. The 
‘¢fire boss’’ was in its way, and, as he fled, he 
racked his tortured brain to recall some haven 
where he would be safe. An inspiration flashed 
upon him. The sump! He sprang into its grimy 
waters, more than thirty feet in depth, and sank. 

Happily he retained consciousness, and, as he 
rose to the surface, he clutched a drifting plank and 
kept himself afloat. Above him he saw the flames 
dancing from place to place. The coal was ig- 
niting, and he could feel the heat grow more intense. 

In the great agony of his despair, he gave one cry. 

The pump men, from whom he had so recently 
parted, had heard the explosion. Surmising that 
the ‘‘fire boss’’ was in danger, they had reached 
the burning breast and gangway when Richards 
called again. It was a piercing, anguished cry, 
that told them that he was still alive. 

Through the hissing flames they ran to the sump. 

By the light of the fire behind them they saw 
him, but they could not reach him. To stay 
would mean death. The signal cord was within 
reach. By touching it they could be hoisted to 
safety, but Richards would be left to his fate. 


* Richards Must be Saved!” Was Their Cry 

The men of the anthracite mines are made of 
other stuff. Richards must be saved, if they could 
save him, or all three would share the same fate. 
Men act quickly under such circumstances. The 
lines of a set of harness hung on a peg close by. 
One of the men seized them and threw an end to 
Richards. It fell short. Both tried again, with 
the same result. Jones, the lighter of the two 
men, tied the harness around his waist, and, say- 
ing only, ‘‘Hold on tight, Tom,’’ clambered over 
the side of the sump into the water. Morgan 
took a turn of the strap around the leg of a set of 
timber, and paid out the slack, until Jones had 
reached Richards, who was almost exhausted. 
A new terror next presented itself. The great 
pumps, at the top, had been steadily working, and 
their suction kept the waters in constant motion. 
Morgan was unable to draw up the two men, but, 
as he tried, he noticed that the strap was fraying 
by contact with the rough edges of the sump. 

‘Behind him was a burning grave; in front of 
him a breaking strap, the parting of which would 
mean the death of his two comrades. He looked 
about him, his face haggard with despair, but his 
jaws were set with an unalterable resolve. In that 
last piercing glance, his gaze fastened upon the 
mouthpiece of a speaking tube, not more than a 
yard away. 

By a supreme effort he approached so closely 
that he was able to speak into it. Up the slope 
went a message which made the engineer at the 
top grasp his hoisting lever as he had never 
grasped it before. The monster engines were set 
in motion; and, meanwhile, he was communi- 
cating the news to several men who were on the 
top. The engines were at work, and on the de- 
scending wagon were six men, going to the rescue 
of the three below. It was a hazardous under- 
taking, but it was successfully accomplished. 
Richards, Jones and Morgan seldom refer to those 
few moments of horror; but, when they do, in- 
voluntary shudders seem to seize them. 

Hugh Brennan was the inside stable boss at the 
bottom of a shaft in an upper district. One 
morning, in 1892, while feeding and grooming his 
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charges, he was startled to see the ‘‘fire boss’’ 
running for the cage,and to hear him call, «Come 
on, Brennan, the mine is on fire!’’ Without wait- 
ing, the ‘‘ fire boss’’ rang to be hoisted to the top, 
and he was almost out of sight before Brennan 
could fully realize his own danger. 

He was alone in the shaft, with only his mules 
for companions, and the ‘‘fire boss’’ had said 
that the mine was on fire. It was true. Back in 
the darkness of the main gangway of the bottom 
lift,a myriad tiny sparks sparkled hither and yon. 
Crackling sounds could be heard, and from the 
depths came slight detonations, as small pockets 
of gas exploded. As Brennan realized the situa- 
tion, he heard the cage descending. He felt that 
he was safe. In a moment more he would be at 
the top. He turned to rush for the bottom, when 
he saw the mules. In that second, his decision 
was changed. He must save the dumb beasts; 
with them lay his duty. They, too, had scented 
danger. The hissing noises of the burning tim- 
bers were becoming louder, the flames were 
brighter, and there was a deep rumbling in the 
distance, while, nearer and nearer, the fire was 
approaching the stable. 


He Struggled through a Whirlwind ¢f Deadly Gas 
Brennan knew that near him was an abandoned 
breast, full of gas. As he was calculating the 
chances, he was hurrying two of the animals to 
the cage, and, when they were on, he pulled the 
cord. It was responded to without delay, for the 
engineer above thought only of Brennan, until a 
message came through the speaking tube :— 

«I’m sending up the mules; keep the cage 
going. Can you send me help?”’ 

The engineer—a brave man, too,—stood aghast 
as he learned the courage of Brennan. His voice 
trembled as he answered :— 

‘I’m alone here. Better come up.’’ 

But he kept the cage going. Each trip brought 
two mules to the surface, until all were safe in the 
upper stables. It had taken nearly half an hour. 

Half an hour in a burning mine seems as long 
as a lifetime in the open air. The moving of the 
mules had held the attention of Brennan and kept 
him strong in his resolve. The heat was intense; 
the atmosphere was thick, with a blue, sickly 
dampness; the flames seemed little elfins mocking 
him in his struggle t. keep his brain from reeling. 
In that moment he thought of the woman he had 
made his wife a score of years before, the woman 
he loved, the mother of the children whom he 
never expected to see again. In his heart there 
welled a torment of distress that he was to be cut 
off from those he loved by a power whose force 
would not be spent till every timber of the shaft 
should be wrenched from its place, and all the 
symmetry of gangway, breast, heading, and air 
passage destroyed. Strong as he was, brave as 
he was, tears started from his dimming eyes and 
partly blinded his sight. 

He was conscious that the awful moment was 
near when the whole towering mountain would 
be rent by an explosion. Already, around the 
timbers of the mine’s mouth, the flames were 
traveling. Brennan gazed up the shaft openirg. 
He was no longer himself. Strange noises filled 
his ears, and a cruel weakness fell upon his limbs 
as the cage came within range of his dulled vision. 

He saw it, and made a move to reach it, at the 
same time giving the signal. Up went the cage, 
but without an occupant. Brennan had fallen un- 
conscious on the ground. 


Not One Man Would Swerve from Duty 


Great was the surprise when the few at the top 
saw the empty cage. They looked blankly at one 
another, and at the yawning mouth of the shaft. 
They knew something had gone wrong with Bren- 
nan, and, quietly but swiftly, three of them took 
their places upon the waiting cage. 

«‘We will go, boys; we are single and have no 
families. Good-by, if we don’t see you again! 
Listen for the bell!” 

The great sheave wheels in the tower revolved. 
They seemed to be creaking out a requiem. The 
men felt that they were facing death, but not one 
swerved from his duty. , 

They found Brennan at the bottom, where he 
had fallen. They knew there was no time to waste. 
* * * As he was being placed in an ambu- 
lance at the top, there was a quivering, trembling, 
and shaking of the mountain; and from the mouth 
of the shaft came great volumes of thick, white, 
sulphurous and deadly smoke. The fire had en- 
countered gas. 


««Brennan?’’ He is the inside stable boss still. 
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Winning in Out-of-the-Way Places 


SAMUEL J. GALLAGHER 


L®s than twenty years ago, Frank D. Bull, thena 

bright lad of thirteen years of age, sold news- 
papers at the Brooklyn ferries, and did errands 
and other odd jobs. His parents were very poor, 
and he was obliged to support himself. He de- 
spaired, after a time, of winning his way in the 
city, and so found work on a farm in western 
New York. When he had saved a little money, 
he made his way to Memphis, which, someone 
told him, was a thriving city. There he obtained 
employment in a dry-goods store. But the work 
proved distasteful to him, and, at the end of a 
year, he decided to push westward. When he 
reached Opal, Wyoming, his money was gone and 
he had to leave the train. He borrowed a dollar, 
with which he paid for a lodging and two meals, 
Fortune began to smile upon him at this point, 
but he did not then realize what it meant, as he 
does to-day. He gota job as a sheep-herder, and 
for months worked hard to get money for a start. 
It was a lonely life. The ground was his bed, the 
sky his covering, and the sheep and dogs his only 
companions. His food was cached for him at 
different places on the ranch, and, for weeks ata 
time, he did not see a human being. There was 
no opportunity for him to spend money, and, 
though he earned little, he saved it all. After 
months of this kind of life, his employer gave him 
a pair of mustangs which he broke to harness. 

He then felt encouraged to strike out on his 
own account, and, having received what was due 
him, he drove to Big Piney Creek, at the foothills 
of the Rockies, where he staked out one hundred 
and sixty acres under the homestead act, and an- 
other one hundred and sixty acres under thetreeact. 
Then he sent for his father, and the latter ‘‘took 
up” as much more, making, in all, six hundred 
and forty acres for their ranch. They slept on 
the ground for six or seven weeks, at the. end of 
which time they had built a log house, the timber 
for which they had to haul thirty miles. This 
done, young Bull, with the money he had saved, 
bought a few head of cattle, and, leaving his 
father to look out for affairs on the ranch, he hired 
out to a neighboring cattleman. He worked two 
years as a cowboy, mastering all the details of his 
vocation, and then went back to his own acres. 
Elk and deer were plentiful in the Big Piney re- 
gion, and soon Bull conceived the idea of making 
an elk and deer park in one corner of his ranch, 
The animals were wild and hard to capture. Ex- 
pert as he was in throwing the lariat, they often 
eluded him; but he kept at work, and, ina twelve- 
month, he had a herd of nearly a hundred elk and 
deer. Meantime, he had corresponded with gen- 
tlemen interested in public or private parks, and 
found that they were eager to make purchases, 
His singular industry has since been steadily 
profitable. 

Rocco Marasco, an Italian lad fifteen years old, 
landed at Castle Garden in May, 1878, with less 
than five dollars in his pocket. He had come 
from Naples to join his stepfather, but was told, 
when he stepped ashore, that the latter had died 
a few days before the boy’s arrival. Friends of 
the dead man took him home with them, and, in 
two days, he bought a bootblack’s kit on credit. 
He took his stand in Whitehall Street, near the 
ferries, and, with no English but ‘‘shine’’ and 
‘‘tena centa,’’ he began his new life. He was 
frugal and thrifty, and, at the end of his first year, 
had a snug sum inthe bank. Then one of his 
customers, who had taken a lively interest in him, 
got him a place as a bootblack on one of the 
Staten Island ferryboats. Thereafter it was plain 
sailing. He made money from the start, and, at 
the same time, thought out a plan by, which he 
made his fortune, for he had been only a short 
time on the boats when he decided that there 
would be good profit for a man in paying a ferry 
company for the bootblacking privilege on all its 
boatc, and in hiring boys to do the work. The 
more he thought of it, the more promising it 
seemed to him, and he set to work with a will to 
get money enough to back an offer to the Staten 
Island Ferry Company. He disclosed his plan 
only to the friend who had obtained for him a 
place on the boat, and the latter offered to help 
him when he should be ready to begin. He de- 
cided, after two years on the boats, that he had 
money enough for his purpose, and a formal 
proposition was made to the company for the 
bootblacking privilege. It was accepted, and the 
penniless waif of three years before became a cap- 
italist and employer of labor. 
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the Ostermoor is a Rest Cure 


For nervous prostration the doctors prescribe the Rest Cure. Stop work, worry and the 
pursuit of pleasure. Stayin bed and rest. Goonavoyage. On board of ship you can sleep 
all night and all day, for there is nothing to do but eat and sleep. A voyage is expensive, but 
an Ostermoor Mattress costs little. Many a weary mother has found the ‘‘Ostermoor’’ a rest cure 
for children tired of play, and for young folks weary of overmuch study and also found it a haven 
of rest for herself. Send for our free book—even if you don’t need a mattress now. 

We live under great nervous stress. We need invigorating sleep more than ever, and the 
hair mattress is not equal to this requirement. It bags and sags and lumps and bumps and 
packs and mats. It requires constant overhauling, and, therefore, constant expenditure. It is 
out of shape most of the time and cannot be put into perfect shape because it ts stuffed. 


The ()stermoor = Mattress, *15. 


is not stuffed. It consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 
closed in the tick by hand—constructed, not stuffed. It cannot lose its shape. It gives complete and 
invigorating rest from head to foot, It requires no overhauling whatever. It yields uniformly excellent 
service for at least a lifetime. 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
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Every Good Thing is Imitated 





















2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. ~ $ 8.35 All i 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. . - «10.00 | 6 tt so send for our FREE book “ The Test of Time” consist 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. ° 11.70 F 3 in, ing of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated, which tells all about 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs. - ° 3-38 | hes it, gives scores of remarkable letters from prominent people 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 4g ibs. =~ 05.08 and warns you to BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading en 

Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. the name of “‘felt.’”” Look for the name OSTERMOOR and 

We Prepay all Express Charges. our guarantee on every genuine mattress. 
OUR GUARANTEB 


Sleep on the mattress for thirty 
nights’ free trial. If it is not all you 
hoped for, and superior to any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you get your 
money back by return mail—‘no 
questions asked.” 


Don’t forget to send to-day 
for the free book—your name 
on a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 


134 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Send for book “Church Cushions,”’ 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 








SAN DOW’ 
Great Offer 


In December, 1902, will be issued the first American edition of SANDOW’S 
MAGAZINE of Physical Culture, and to insure an edition of at least one hundred 
thousand copies, I make this extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of $1.00 (the 
annual subscription price), I will send the magazine monthly to any address for 
one year, and give as a premium 


My $10 Course FREE 


This postal course in physical culture has achieved marvelous success, and 


I guarantee that every subscriber will receive the same careful 
attention as if the full fee for the regular course was paid. 


On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will immediately send a blank for 
recording present physical condition and measurements. From this I will 
immediately prescribe a suitable course of exercise for youths and adults of 
either sex. Ifa subscriber wishes the magazine only, the blank may be trans- 
ferred to another person. 

SANDOW’S (American) MAGAZINE will be even more complete than his English publica- 
tion, which throughout Europe is recognized as the chief authority on physical culture and health- 


ful living. Over 300,000 pupils are .o..owing the Sandow System to-day, which has many imitators 
but no real competitors. 


This offer positively expires November 1st. But a subscriber may begin the 
course at his own convenience before January 1st, 1903. Send remittance to 


EUGEN SANDOW, - Boston, Mass. 
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“FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO.’’ 
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A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 


You need this book IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A Piano. A Book—not a catalogue—that 


gives you all the information possessed by experts. It makes the 


selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all 
the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named *“*The Book of Complete Information about 
Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 

Save from We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct 


from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 
$100 to $200 salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. They can’t help it. 
NO MONEY 


“SENT ON TRIAL se 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk 
or expense to you. Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





WE PAY 
FREIGHT 











Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by an entire orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


STYLE 29 is the handsomest style made in the United States. It is also the largest 
upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest size of 
sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and power of tone. It has 7% 
octaves, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass strings; three strings in the middle and treble 
registers; ‘ built-up” wrest planks, ‘‘dove-tailed” top and bottom frame; ‘‘ built up” end case con- 
struction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian spruce sound-board; noiseless pedal 
action; ivory and ebony keys highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone-regulating device, 
making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 
Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; orna- 
mented with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top 
and bottom frame. 


In 34 Years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. WING PIANOS 
are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


WING ORGANS 


are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They have a sweet, powerful. lasting tone, easy 
action, very handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from the 
factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and prices write to 


WING & SON, 312-314 East 12th St., New York. 


1868—34th YEAR—1902 
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THE WEALTH OF ECONOMY.—II. 
WILLIAM MATHEWS 


T is gratifying to know that some of the world’s 
greatest men have been the sworn foes of waste, 
and have looked sharply after their own expendi- 
tures. Dante places the spendthrift in the same 
circle of hell as the miser. Lord Bacon held that, 
when it is necessary to economize, it is better to 
look after petty savings than to descend to petty 
gettings. Washington scrutinized the smallest 
outgoings of his household, determined to avoid 
every bit of needless waste. Carlyle, whose early 
struggles with ‘‘those twin gaolers of the human 
soul, low birth and an iron fortune,’’ early taught 
him the value of economy, was a determined saver. 
Among the incidents exemplifying this trait, a 
friend of his relates that, one day, as the great 
Scotchman approached a street crossing, he sud- 
denly stopped, and, stooping down, picked some- 
thing out of the mud, at the risk of being run over 
by one of the many carriages in the street. Brush- 
ing off the mud with his hands, he placed the 
substance on a clean spot on the curbstone. 
‘«That,’’ said he, in a tone which his friend says 
was as sweet and in words as beautiful as he ever 
heard, ‘‘is only a crust of bread. Yet I was taught 
by my mother never to waste, —and, above all else, 
bread, more precious than gold, the substance 
that is the same to the body that the mind is to 
the soul. I am sure that the little sparrows, or a 
hungry dog, will derive nourishment from that bit 
of bread.’’ 

In spite of these noble examples of economy, 
there are some persons who scorn to stoop to petty 
savings, which they regard as beneath their dig- 
nity and savoring of meanness. Meanness! to do 
what these great men did,—nay, more, what our 
Savior did, and what God in nature is doing 
every day! It is pitiful to think that these proud 
despisers of thrift are often, by their lack of it, 
plunged into debt, and thereby driven to do the 
shabbiest things imaginable. Christ was an econ- 
omist, as the answer given by Him to Judas shows, 
when, from a selfish motive, the betrayer objected 
to the profusion of costly ointment poured by the 
Magdalene on the Master’s head. The question, 
‘‘Why this waste?’’ our Savior did not rebuke 
as unreasonable, but explained that this was an 
exceptional case to which the words were inap- 
plicable. Several incidents show that the sight of 
waste pained Him. Even when displaying His 
infinite power to the multitude, He taught the 
needful lesson of economy. After feeding thou- 
sands miraculously, with the loaves and fishes, He 
directs that the fragments be gathered up, so that 
‘‘nothing may be lost.’’ 

Nature knows no waste; she is the most rigid 
of economists. The autumn leaves are not squan- 
dered, but enrich the soil from which the trees 
draw nourishment; and the bodies of the dead 
fatten the soil of Sadowa and Antietam for the 
future seedtime. In the wondrous metamorphoses 
going on at every moment throughout the universe, 
there is change, (as from force to heat, and from 
heat to force,) but never a particle of loss. The 
ascending smoke returns to earth in refreshing 
showers, and the noxious carbon exhaled by every 
human body ministers to the life and vigor of 
plants. 

Science protests, trumpet-tongued, against every 
form of waste. She has taught men to utilize the 
chemicals in the smoke that issues from the chim- 
neys of reduction works, and has put a value on the 
soot that lines the inside of chimneys, and on the 
slag and cinders from the furnace. She has dis- 
covered a use for the hair, horns, hoofs, blood, — 
indeed, for every part of a slaughtered ox; a use, 
of utility or beauty, for every species of fungus, for 
the sweepings of cotton and flax mills, for the out- 
side wrappers of cotton bales, for field weeds, 
thistles, and grass, for the stalks of reeds and 
canes, sawdust and fine shavings, moss and furze, 
and even the odors exhaled from certain processes 
of manufacture. Modern ingenuity has enabled 
men to convert old written parchments into fine 
kid gloves; to transform fish-scales into brooches 
and bracelets, and even to use the blood of bugs 
for a dye in place of the cochineal insect. It has 
enabled men to convert rotten potatoes and dam- 
aged grain into starch; to use mahogany dust for 
smoking fish, and box dust for cleaning jewelry; 
to convert the waste liquors of soap and stearin 
candles into glycerine; to utilize the charred husks 
of the grape and the residue of the wine-press, in 
making blacks for the choice inks used in copper- 
plate printing, and to convert the sediment of 
wine-casks into cream of tartar; to use sandal- 
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wood for filling scent sachets, and to transform 
horseshoe nails into the finest gun-barrels. 

It is said that, such is the economy of the 
French, who are consummate masters of this art, 
nothing is ever thrown away or lost in their me- 
tropolis. The fallen leaves of the Palais Royal 
Garden, in Paris, are sold for many thousand francs, 
for manure. Of the dead leaves of the Tuileries 
Gardens, which are highly prized, by horticultur- 
ists, because many of them are from plane-trees, 
that form a valuable covering for seed-plots, from 
eighty to one hundred cart loads are sold annually. 
The leaves of the Luxembourg Garden are care- 
fully saved, to be used in winter for covering 
tropical plants. Finally, the leaves of the Champs 
Elysées and other promenades are sent to Passy 
to be used in the government hothouses there. 

It is said that, after a large stained-glass window 
had been constructed for a cathedral in Europe, an 
artist put together, out of the discarded odds and 
ends, a window of consummate beauty for another 
cathedral. 

It is gratifying, amid our general wastefulness 
in this country, to note that one of our great rail- 
roads has just set an example of minute economy 
in its running expenses. Charles Hayward, the 
head of the supply department of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad, we are told, has just in- 
troduced a measure by which he expects to save 
some twenty-five thousand dollars a year in its ex- 
penses. He estimates that five hundred dollars’ 
worth of pencils have been wasted every year by 
employees who have to write and make figures. 
Pen-points, which have been thrown away when 
weak, the employees are now required to re-vital- 
ize by putting them into a flame. Shopmen, 
machine-men, and engine-cleaners are now re- 
quired to save their used waste, which is cleaned 
and restored for further use. To facilitate these 
savings, a car isemployed, called ‘«‘ The Economy 
Special,’’ which, every sixty days, visits all the 
stations on both divisions of the road. At each 
office the inspector checks up the supplies on 
hand, notes what is needed, and gathers in the 
old waste, bent pins, twisted links, and other things 
that have lost their value in the service. The old 
pins and links, if too badly out of shape, are 
sold as old iron. These petty savings of a single 
road aggregate an amount well worth looking after; 
but, if made by all the railroads in the country, 
they would form a sum of money large enough to 
build a first-class railroad of respectable length, 
and marvelously to exemplify ‘‘the wealth of 
economy.”’ 

* * 


The Teacher’s Highest Reward 


OnY a small part of a true teacher’ s recompense 

goes to him in his check or monthly pay- 
ment for services. There is an impalpable reward 
for a successful instructor with which the coarse 
dollar cannot compare. 

The consciousness that he has given his pupil 
something that will make his home brighter, his 
ideals finer, his life happier, brings with it an up- 
lift of heart which is of more value to him than 
many times the amount of his salary. The realiza- 
tion that the pupil feels that something of worth 
has touched him, that his ambition has been 
aroused is payment, indeed. 

What is money, compared with the conscious- 
ness that you have opened a little wider the door 
of some narrow life, that you have let in the light 
of opportunity, have shown the boy or girl that 
there is something in existence worth striving for? 
What is salary compared with the thought that 
you have made the dull boy feel, perhaps for the 
first time, that there is possible success for him 
that he is not quite the dunce he has been taught 
to believe himself? What is financial reward 
pitted against the glow of hope that has been kin- 
dled in the breast of the youth who never before 
was encouraged to do his best? Is there anything 
more precious in this world than to gain the con- 
fidence, love, and friendship of the boys and girls 
under your care, who pour out their secrets to you, 
and tell you freely of their hopes and ambitions? 

As a rule, a teacher’s salary is pitifully mean 
and small when compared with the magnitude of 
the task entrusted to him,—the shaping of the 
destinies of thousands of young lives,—and it is 
greatly to the honor of the teaching body that so 
many of its members give of their very best to 
their pupils without any thought of the wholly 
inadequate pecuniary compensation they receive. 

A conscientious, successful teacher performs for 
his pupils and his country a service whose value 
can never be measured by dollars and cents. 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Ex-Speaker THOMAS B. REED’S great Ecletic Library, in ten elegant volumes. A vast com- 
pendium of brilliant After-dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, 
Anecdotes and Stories, besides many Special Articles by the Editor-in-Chief and his associates. 


EDITORIAL BOARD: Edward Everett Hale Jonathan P. Deliver 
ie B. Gordon James B. Pond Nathan Haskell Dole ——- McLean Harper Lorenzo Sears 
Edwin I. Bacon F. CunliffeOwen J. Walker cimobat arcus Benjamin Truman A. De Weese 
William W. Matos Champ Clark Hamilton Wright Mabie Aibert er ere Clark Howell 
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“Modern Pisasence” as a Guide to Success 


RVERY young man wants to succeed? How? Obviously, the way to 
learn is to study the methods of men who have succeeded. 

Guides to success are many. Whatdo they say? Behonest. Tell 
the truth. Work hard. Save money. Do $20 worth of work for wages 
of $5. Such advice is good no doubt, as far as it goes,—but is not something 
more needed? Did these methods alone make Huts, and Bok, and 
Reep, and Carneciz, and Curtis successful ? 

Young men are not fools. They see that there is a secret of success, and 
that it is more than honesty and hard work, else every honest hard worker 
would be successful. 

The secret lies in controlling the minds of men. ~ How to make 




























others believe in you, trust you, and do what you wish,—this is what 
A Partial List you must learn. To be sure, few will learn it but those who also work 
of Contributors hard and tell the truth. These come /irs/,—but they are not a//. 
Charles Dudley Warner As a guide to the highest success, ‘‘ MODERN ELOQUENCE”’ has no 
Theodore Roosevelt rival. It is a splendid series of object-lessons by masters in the art of 
John Morley . ° ’ ° ° - 
William E, Gladstone influencing men’s minds. And the success aimed at is far more than 
F mh ‘ mere money success. Fame, power, honor, the gratitude and love of 
Sean Gene generations to come, —these are the rewards which have spurred to such 
William Cullen Bryant efforts the men whose words are gathered in these ten rich volumes, 
Lyman Abbot In «M ” th sho’ h . 
Robert G. Ingersoll n ODERN ELOQUENCE”’ the men who’ have won success in 
>. —~ every line speak for our instruction :— 
Wendell Pilling” In Law, there are Evarts and Phelps, both Choates, Coudert, and 
leary Ww. - ieety David Dudley Field. 
pow Ag ge In Journalism, Dana, Halstead, Watterson, McClure, McKelway, 
Sie leary levies and Whitelaw Reid. 
ly In Politics, Cleveland and Harrison, Blaine and Conkling, Sum- 
Joseph Jefferson ner and Seward; we listen to the eloquence of Gladstone, then to that 
Arthur J. Balfour f hi ival. Di li 
John Ruskin of his great rival, Disraeli. 
Henry M. Stanley In Literature, we have the best thought of Dickens and Thacke- 
pom Aye ene ray, in contrast with the more modern humor of Howells and Mark 
George William Curtis Twain; or Carlyle, Froude, and Morley speak to us from across the 
_ ore sea, for comparison with our own Emerson and Curtis. 
q Edward Eggleston Among the heroes of War, are Grant and Sherman, Samp- 
—_ — son and Schley, Miles, Wheeler, and Lew Wallace. 
William M. Evarts Among great Educators, are Presidents Eliot, Gilman 
Sane Sat and Hadle 
Russell H. Conwell y- 
John M. Allen Among great Scientists, Huxley and Tyndall, Herbert 
— Spencer and Agassiz. INQUIRY 
Newell Dwight Hillis Among successful men of Business are Carnegie and 
Joseph Chamb ate Depew, E. W. Bok and Cyrus W. Field. President Eliot’ s John D. Morris 
Twain address on the ‘‘ Uses of Education for Business,’’ and my M 
Joh ey ious Gladstone’ s ‘‘Modern Training for Life,’’ are guides for i Pblindsiptila. 
Wu Ting Fang the beginner to learn by heart; and Bok’s lecture on GENTLEMEN : — Re- 
See Wright Mable ‘The Keys to Success"’ is of the greatest practical Semere So zene “of 
value to every young man ambitious to succeed. pes. Thee. 5 pees 





Library of ‘* Modern 
Eloquence” in Success, 
I shall be pleased to 
receive portfolio of sam- 
ple Rages, as 
ant chromatic plates; also 
ull particulars regarding 
bindings. prices, terms e 





SPECIAL OFFER-—A large and handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample 
full-page photogravures and chromatic plates. and 80 specimen pages of brilliant 
After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., will be sent free 
of charge on request. With this we will also submit a special propo- 
sition which easily will place this great work in your possession ce 

Use attached Coupon. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY ID cs ciccndaidschve cnvensscvetegile : 


GEES AMD GOAGRi rccrcvsvicces¢eactsietes 
1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. v2 
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a We have no agents or branch stores. 2 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits and 
Cloaks. 


EVER before have we 
shown such attractive 

costumes and cloaks at 
such very low prices. New 
and exclusive fashions not 
found elsewhere. A broad 
field for your selection— 
suits at all prices from $8 
up. Jackets $7 up. 

Remember that we make 
every garment especially 
to order, thus ensuring the 
perfection of fit and finish. 
You may order from us 
with perfect freedom; if 
what you get does not fit 
and give satisfaction, send 
it back and we will 
refund your money. 
Here are a few sug- 
gestions for 
your Fall 
and Winter 
wardrobe— 
there are 
scores of 
others in 
our new 
Catalogue. 





















Suits, well. tailored, showing many varia- 
- S, tions of the prevailing fashions, from $8 up 
aris Models, - - - ~ - =. ° 


Attractive Silk-lined Costumes, $15 up 
Lined throughout with fine taffeta silk. 
Fashionable Church and Visit- 

ing Costumes, th ist the prover $12 up 

New Skirts, in exclusive designs, - - $4 up 
Rainy Day and Golf Suits and 


Skirts, Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up 


The New French Walking Suits, $10up 


Chic and full of style. 


of Black Velvet Cords, { Suits, $15u 
Garments ¢.4 Velvetsen | Skirts, $10 up 


Long Outer Jackets, 2,.7¢%,,%" $10 up 


ter fabrics 
Jaunty Short Coats, - - + $7up 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Catalogue of new Fall and Winter styles and the newest 
Samples free by return mail. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. Your 
order will have personal attention—the kind of attention 
you would give it yourself if you were having a garment 
made under your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
Po 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











Delivered id to any 

address. Money returned 

if not satisfactory. 
These Military Brushes—Handsome solid backs of 


French Stag, eleven rows of best White Russian 
Bristles, mounted in artistic designs of Sterling Sil- 
ver, polished or French Gray. Initials engraved free, 
b stag is & new ware of exquisite beauty, made exclusively for the Dress- 
Library and Den—Beautiful designs in Hair Brushes, Cloth and Hat 

Mirrors, Swinging Mirrors, Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, Ink 

. Appropriate for all Gift purposes. Write for illus 








, ete. 
e * French Stag Ware. 


French Stag Mfg. Co., 84 Griswold St. Detrolt, Mich. 








EF 2 3 OO TO PROTECT.. 
e—— YOUR VALUABLES 
from Fire, Water, thieves and curious 
intruders. As an advertisement of our 
large and popular line of Fire and 
Water proof vaults, we wil! ship 


Meilink’s Home Deposit Vault 
to any point in the United States east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Tennes- 
see river, Freight Paid (freight allow- 
ance to points beyond), at the remark- 
ably low price of $8. Built of heavy 
steel plate with extra heavy iron frame 
work, hand pomsts finished, nickel 
trimmed. Inside size, 10} x 6} x 5}: weight 
about 75 lbs.; combination screw four 
tumbler lock. Guaran' the only ab- 
solutely Fire and Water proof vault 
on the market. (Your name ed 
on in gold for 50 cents extra. Thousands the world over now using 
these vaults in place of a rented safe deposit box. We will refund 
your money and pay freieht both ways if this isn’t the strongest, most 
durable, handsomely finished vault made and the greatest bargain 
you ever saw. 
SENT FREE.—Our new book giving details ee coatenedin ok aaah eth satay 
of styles and larger sizes for every use at prices that will surprise you. brings it. 

The Mellink Mf. Co., Specialty Mfrs., 1088 Jackson St., Toledo, 0. 








SUCCESS 
WHY CAN’T I DO IT? 


D*® JOHN CLIFFORD, a famous English preacher, when 
eleven years old, began to work as an ordinary 
“hand” in a lace factory. At sixteen, he was manager of 


the lace mending department, later he became a book- 
keeper, and then begat the studies which enabled him to 
become a great p 


a 


Orre SARTOR, twelve years ago became errand boy 
and janitor for a large department store at Fulton, 
Missouri. In a year he began to make sales.’ His faith- 
fulness, promptness, and courtesy won promotion, until 
now, before his twenty-fifth birthday, he is manager of the 
store for the eastern owners. 
+ — 


A VASSAR graduate of 1899, Miss Helen D. Thompson, 

is turning her knowledge of sanitation and social 
work to the advantage of a whole community at Orange, 
New Jersey, where she has been made sanitary inspector. 
Her efforts to instruct people in unsanitary surroundings 
in better ways of living have met with success where men 
have failed in their attempts. 

- 7 


A CRIPPLED dwarf died, recently, in the East Side, New 

York City, mourned by a whole neighborhood. Kate 
McCarthy, eighteen years old, had not grown since she 
was eight, owing to a spinal injury. She was an orphan, 
too, and poor, but she gave sunshine to all she knew. She 
invented and directed games for the children of her neigh- 
borhood, cheered many adults, and was the life of the 
district in which she lived. 


a a 


M°Es LEONARD FRAZIER, the only negro who was 
ever graduated from the School of Political Science 
in Columbia University, New York City, is a shining light. 
He has been graduated from three colleges, conducts a 
real estate business and finds time to manage a barber 
shop. He is a Master of Philosophy, a Bachelor of Phil- 
osophy, a Master of Arts and an inventor. Mr. Frazier 
was born in 1860, and he was thirty-five years old before 
he had earned sufficient money to enable him to enter 
college. 
a a 
A PHILADELPHIA newsboy whose face has become fa- 
miliar to those who pass in the vicinity of Eighth and 
Chestnut Streets, recently disappeared from his post of 
trade, and his absence brought forth a number of ques- 
tions from his patrons. To their surprise, they learned 
that he had become an architect, and had shown such 
aptitude for that profession that he had been taken into 
the office of one of the best-known firms in the city. The 
money he had earned in selling newspapers had been 
spent in studying architecture in the evenings. 
a e 


[IX spite of poverty, Miss Frances Knight has won success 

as an opera singer in just five years. By her father’s 
death, she and four sisters were left to battle for them- 
selves. Miss Frances was a diminutive, eighteen-year-old 
girl in Nebraska City, Nebraska, with a fine soprano voice, 
when she heard of a contest for a musical scholarship in 
Chicago. She borrowed the money for a railroad ticket, 
arriving in Chicago with six dollars and one dress. She 
was victorious in the contest, thus providing herself with 
two years’ free instruction. Still she had to earn her liv- 
ing, so she acted as cashier of a golf club, and also worked 
in offices. To get practice-time, she rose at 5 A. M. and 
often worked until midnight. 

« a 


AFEW years ago, Miss Rosa Weiss was poor, but also 
ambitious: now, she is an M. D., and has a lucrative 
ractice. She asked her brother to send her to college. 
e told her that he could not afford to do that, but, giving 
her five cents, jestingly said to her, ‘‘Go on that!’’ She 
saw wonderful possibilities in that nickel. With it she 
boughta yard of calico from which she made a sunbonnet. 
Selling the sunbonnet for twenty-five cents, she bought 
material for bonnets and aprons. In this way several dol- 
lars were realized. Her brother, pleased with her thrifti- 
ness, gave her some land, which she planted to sweet po- 
tatoes, cultivating it with the assistance of a small boy. 
The products of the first year, brought her forty dollars. 
Later, she entered a state educational institution where 
she remained until she graduated with honor. During the 
course, she received some assistance from an aid society, 
all of which was repaid. Miss Weiss entered the medical 
college at Baltimore, Maryland, where she paid her tuition 
by nursing, and was graduated from there with honor. 
She is now a practicing physician in Meridian, Mississippi, 
near her former home, and her income is a good one. 
— a 


D. HAMILTON, of Richmond, Indiana, a modest, unas- 
suming youth of nineteen, is the inventor of an 
electrical mail box that will add much to the convenience of 
rural mail delivery. The invention consists of a small box 
having two lines.of wire to extend from the rural mail 
box to the farmhouse. Power to move the mail carrier is 
supplied by twosmall batteries. “The machine starts auto- 
matically when letters are placed in the box, which speeds 
to the house, where it rings a bell to announce its arrival, 
and then deposits the mail. ‘The box returns to the road- 
side, where it remains until more mail arrives. By touch- 
ing a button the box may be brought back to the house, 
and letters placed in it and sent to the roadside to await 
the arrival of the postman. As the box is of simple con- 
struction, its cost is moderate and within the reach of any 
farmer. The young inventor, when quite a small boy, dis- 
played rare skill by inventing a number of practical elec- 
trical devices. He has never received any special train- 
ing in electricity. A fire alarm, for use on barns and 
empty buildings situated at a.distance from the homes of 
the owners, and an electrical heater for street cars have 
also been recently patented by Mr. Hamilton. He has 

already been offered a guarantee royally on his patents. 

» we 
MODESTY AND SUCCESS 

Modesty is one of the sweetest and most desirable qual- 
ities one can possess, and yet too much modesty hinders 
advancement. When this quality is over-developed, it an- 


tagonizes aggressiveness, without which no great success 
can be attained. 
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A TRUE SAYING. 
‘¢ Most Men Dig Their Graves With Their 
Teeth.”’ 





The wrong kind of food fills more graves than 
any other cause. It is easy to retain good health 
by the use of proper food and it is pleasant too. 
The Rev. G. M. Lodge of Iowa City, Iowa, made 
a successful experiment. 

‘‘I am 65 years of age and a preacher. Last 
winter I went to Kansas and had charge of two 
churches. A little use of Grape-Nuts food made 
me believe it to be a true brain and nerve builder; 
I wanted to experiment further with it so I used 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper for more 
than three months with the best results. I not 
only never had better health in my life but the 
effect on my brain was wonderful. I had become 
forgetful of names and persons and things, was 
often unable to recall even the names of old 
friends. 

After using Grape-Nuts for two weeks forgotten 
names came to me and as the days and weeks 
passed my memory was wonderfully quickened 
as to names and dates, and mental ability in 
general, I could preach without manuscript or 
notes as never before and in a month or less I 
said to myself, ‘Grape-Nuts is a brain food,’ and 
as such I now recommend it. 

It also gives health and blood, nerve and 
muscle. Cheerfully and earnestly I advise stud- 
ents, clergymen, teachers and all mental workers 
to use Grape-Nuts steadily and systematically if 
you wish to excel in mental and literary work, 
renew your age and feel well. It is the best 
nerve and brain food I have ever known.”’ 


M. PHILIPSBORN 
Renowned 
all fmm i the world for latest 

All the new models and the latest fads are illustrated 
in our Fall and Winter 

Cotaiog: Re. 342. 
Cloaks, Furs, — Skirts, 
NOW READY. _ITIS FREE. 
To stylish women who do not care 
to pay extravagant prices, 
The PHILIPSBORN 











A Beautiful Black 
MERCERIZED 
SILK WAIST 


Prepald, 98c. 


AN EQUALLY GOOD RARGAIN. 
SPECIAL MONTE CARLO JACKET 





from imported model; $1 inches lo of fine black lish 
Broadcloth; ed with black silk braid; double pleated front 
and back; extra fine silk stitching; lined wi 

aranteed satin to matc 


os cone aeccrcneal anieasan Sane’ me 
M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State Street, CHICAGO. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

















them up ready 

full information, with 

ment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors, sen 

on request. We pay the freight. 











We Carpet Your Floor for $3 








To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


E ART RUGS 

Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both 
sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 
clean and warranted to outwear higher-priced 
earpets. Sent prepaid to any point east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Money refunded if not sat- 
Papen p Illustrated catalogue showing rugs 
in colors sent free. 


SANITARY MFG. CO, PePt, 14,288 So. Sth St. 
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If it 

isn’t 

an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 

a 

Kodak. 











Ghe DarK Room Abolished 
by the 


Kodak Developing Machine 


The Kodaker may now develop and fix his own negatives in broad daylight—and do 
it better than it was done before. Anyone who can operate a Kodak (and who can- 
not ?) can successfully operate the Kodak Developing Machine. 


The Kodak idea—simplicity—reaches its logical triumph in the new device. 


Style A Kodak Developing Machine, for use with No. 1 and No. 1 A Folding Pocket Kodak, 
No. 1 Panoram-Kodak and Brownie Cartridges, : 2 2 2 = « = $6.00 


Other Sizes in Preparation. 


SOLD BY ALL KODAK DEALERS. 


Descriptive booklet free at EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


the dealers’ or by mail. Rochester, N. Y, 
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Le tier and Mahéaine 


(Direct from Factory.) 


You can buy this chair or any design in our cata- 

logue direct from our factory for one-third less than 

you would have to pay at retail for something not as 
] 


good. We are the makers. 
We tak. the risk of pleasing you. 
delivery and pay freight as per terms. 
not satisfactory comes back at our expense. 


Before buying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports. (free) 


Farias "lanufacturingeCo. 
210 Columbia Street, Springfield, O. 
aunt factory Prices: 


On Approval 





to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


Only $28.80 for this beau- 


a eo 
would cost at retail. 
wed. golden 


Choice quarter - sa’ 
oak; piano polish; hand -cui 
carvings ; French bevel ~ SJ 
ax8 See roll-drawer eo, 
ded ; one draw 
fined ; solid brass tring: 
ball-beari caters. 48 inc 
wide, 56 inches hi igh. 
CATALOGUE B—Dining Room 
Furniture—sent FREK if you 
address us, 68 N. Ionia Street. 





29. 4 for this luxurious, 
genuine OaSE ST, 
urkish Rocker. Would retail a 
$50.0 Best steel springs, ottly 
cushioned with curled horse hair ; 
hand- arved feet. Width, 

inches ; height, 41 inches. 


CM hd hatha VIEL Le dc ddlddldlddlddtddddidddééd 





buys this pol- 
Jane golden 
uarte 


r- 
t-u) 


$21.00 


oak 48 in. d 


under Yale lock and key. 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
cot. of Omaha and north 
of Tennessee — points be- 
yond equalized. 
Library and Office Furniture—sent FREE if you 
address 68 N. Ionia Street. 


N Grand Rapids furniture Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





CATALOGUE A 
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On approval — 
Guarantee safe 
Everything 
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The Standard Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the 
best by thou- 
sands of users. 
Always complete 
but never fin- 
ished. Itgrows 
with your library. 
| Has disappear- 
i ing non-binding 
1 } glass doors. 

a] Highly finished 
in solid Golden 
A Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; 
without door, $1. Sent 
on approval, freight prepaid, direct 
from factory. Send for Catalogue No. 22 
THE STANDARD MFG CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 














Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Woodwork 
and Furniture. 
” Not brittle ; will neither scratch nor 
os deface like shellac or varnish. Is not 
soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly prapeparent, per 
ving the natural color and beauty of the wood. With- 
bt the most economical and satisfactory POLISH 
n for HARD-Woop FLoors. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S: BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO. 356 Atlantic Ave, Boston, Mass. 















. except for a few engravings. 





SUCCESS 
An Interview With Paul Kruger 


Harry Steele Morrison 





PAUL KRUGER 


part KRUGER, formerly president of the South 

African Republic, the ‘‘grand old man’’ of 
the Transvaal, is still one of the world’s pic- 
turesque persons of conspicuous prominence. I 
had the pleasure of visiting him, recently, at his 
home in Utrecht, Holland. It was a visit that I 
shall never forget. 

Everybody in Utrecht knows Mr. Kruger’s 
house. It is situated about five blocks from the 
railway station, and is a modest two-story, cement- 
faced structure,—one of a row of similar design, 
with gable end fronting the long, narrow street, 
and the door opening directly from the sidewalk. 
In response to a ring of the bell, the door was 
opened by a maid who ushered me into the front 
room on the lower floor, which is used for a recep- 
tion room. In this apartment I had a preliminary 
interview with a private secretary, a not inconsid- 
erable part of whose duties it is to see that visitors 
with no other object than to gratify mere curiosity 
are permitted to gracefully retire from the prem- 
ises. My ‘‘passports’’—letters of introduction 
from his personal friends, —proving satisfactory, it 
was but a short time before I was asked to enter 
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A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 
Medicine not Needed in This Case. 


It is hard to convince some people that coffee 
does them an injury! They lay their bad feel- 
ings to almost every cause but the true and 
unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows, his wide experience has 
proven to him that to some systems coffee is an 
insidious poison that undermines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of con- 
stipation, stomach and nervous troubles, 

«‘] have been a coffee drinker all my life. I 
am now 42 years old and when taken sick two 
years ago with nervous prostration, my doctor 
said that my nervous system was broken down 
and that I would have to give up coffee. I got 
so weak and shaky I could not work, and reading 
your advertisement of Postum Food Coffee, I 
asked my grocer if he had any of it. He said, 
‘Yes,’ and that he used it in his family and it 
was all it claimed to be. 

So I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum 
steadily and found in about two weeks’ time, I 
could sleep soundly at night and get up in the 
morning feeling fresh and well. In about two 
months, I began to gain flesh. I only weighed 
146 pounds when I commenced on Postum and 
now I| weigh 167 and feel better than I did at 20 
years of age. 

I am working every day and sleep well at 
night. My two children were great coffee 
drinkers, but they have not drank any since 
Postum came into the house, and are far more 
healthy than they were before.’’ Stewart M. 
Hall, Fairfield, W. Va. 





AL HOME IN ANY ROOM. e. , 5, §, nad 6 1-8 tt 








Mr. Kruger’s presence. 

The room to which the private secretary accom- | 
panied me was the one in the rear of the reception | 
room, but it was reached by a passage through | 
the hall instead of through a partition door. In | 
a large armchair beside a good-sized library table, 
holding in his hand a heavy cane, and clad in a | 
gray suit, sat the ‘‘grand old man”’ of the Trans- 
vaal. He glanced up quickly, as I entered, and | 
then his chin sank upon his chest. Upon intro- 
duction, he extended his arm for a handshake, 
then motioned me to a convenient chair, and 
opened the conversation himself. It is said that 
he does not rise from his chair unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. As we shook hands, the grim- 
visaged countenance assumed a kindly expression, 
the keen eyes softening in appearance from a 
natural look of severity to one of confidence and 
cordiality. 

The portrait of Paul Kruger which has become 
so familiar to the public that almost any child- 
artist can delineate his features is a very good one, 
but it makes him appear older and less attractive 
than he really is. In his photographs, the homely 
features of the man are forced upon one’s notice. 
When, however, he began to speak to me, I for- 
got the unprepossessing features, the large hands, 
and the feet that might almost be described as tre- 
mendous, and also forgot the plainness of the 
homely room, the walls of which were unadorned, 





One of the first things I noticed in the room, 
probably because of its unusual size, was a mam- 
moth cuspidor. On the table at Mr. Kruger’s 
right hand was a large Dutch pipe, a bottle of 
mineral water, a Bible, and several bundles of 
papers and letters, indicating a voluminous cor- 
respondence. I noticed that his left thumb was 
missing, and recalled the story of how he ampu- 
tated it in a forest, after it had been mangled 





60 Ibs. 
For Pool, Blflards, Balletto, Tenping, Etc.—21 Games 
Recently improved. Place on dining or om | table, or on 
our folding = —— awa: = | closet or behind door. —_ 
mahogany fra of patent laminated wood, stee 
braced; the only hed’ thas will remain perfectly level er all 
conditions; green broadcloth cover, best rubber and steel cushions, 
regular pockets with pocket ~*~ 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 im- 
plemsente gratis. Sent on trial. Write for booklet and colored 
plates, free; also for Bame of Your local dealer. 
THE E. T. B WES . Me., and es. z. 


co., 
Also Mire Burrowes Rustless Insect t Screens; made to order. 
wes Folding Tennis Table—4 x 8 and 5 x9 ft., $12 to Hts The 
only table mle that cannot warp or twist out of shape. Easil es set up for 
playing. Very strong and durable. Send for description 











A RARE BARGAIN | 


guarantee entire satis- 
or money re- 


Send for Wall Fur- 
niture Catalog. Freight prppeid north of Tenn. and East of the 
Mississippi River and that far to points beyond. 


Grand Rapids Cabinet Co. 26 S. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich 














A Genuine Fur Felt 


Hat for 80c. 


Don’t mistake these goods for 
cheap wool hats. Ours are union 
made of tock, trimmed 
with all-silk band and leather sweat. 

Our object in selling direct at this 
unprecedented price is to reach 
others through your recommen- 
dation and _ introduce —— 

and styles we make. 
prepaid on ry. _ Me oan 
po: Wy or 6 repre 
sented in Ry Parti nar 
ville Banking & REFERENCE: Green 
Trust Co. Book 





Style L 





Style H 
yore egg 


Oclore—Bieck. epbmpey ck 
NORTH JERSEY “HAT MFG. So. East Shop, Newark, N. 4 
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during a fight with a lion. He has never made 
any attempt to hide the defect when posing for his 
photograph, though some persons have accused 
him of so doing. It is a part of his personality. 

Mr. Kruger is somewhat deaf, yet those accus- 
tomed to converse with him do not find it necessary 
to talk very loud. I had been told, in London, 
that he does not speak English, yet he greeted me 
in that language, and during the interview he 
spoke it quite well. He understands it even bet- 
ter, but prefers conversing in Dutch whenever 
possible. 

Paul Kruger is not educated in ‘*company man- 
ners,’’ and he is not finished in small talk. He 
speaks as a man having something to say, and 
people would listen to him anywhere. The rug- 
gedness of his words is attractive, and he at once 
convinces a listener that he is very much in ear- 
nest. One is forced to believe in him, whether or 
not he believes in his theories. Mr. Kruger tri- 
umphs over his lack of culture and education, 
over his awkwardness, his blindness, and his 
deafness; for, when he talks, one listens and real- 
izes that he is in the presence of a man possessing 
that wonderful spark which God has implanted in 
natural rulers of the earth. 

‘So you’re an American,’’ he said, gruffly, 
‘and you’ve been to England to see the corona- 
tion! It is too bad it didn’t take place on the day 
first appointed. I am sorry; really, very sorry. 
It was a disappointment to a great many people. 
It also caused a great loss of money.”’ 

Paul Kruger was sincere when he said he was 
sorry that Edward VII. was not crowned on the 
day set for the ceremony. I could not imagine 
him saying anything that he did not mean. 

He said ‘* America,’’ and then there was a half- 
minute pause. ‘‘You must have a great land 
there,’’ he continued. ‘I have heard about it 
from Dr. Leyds and Herr Fischer. Ionce thought 
I, too, would go there, but now it is of nouse. I 
am old, much too old to travel.’’ 

As this old man spoke, it seemed to me that he 
must be lonely. As I thought of his wife and 
children buried in the Transvaal,and of the home 
he had left there, I asked, ‘‘Don’t you expect to 
return to South Africa?’’ He shook his head 
sadly. ‘‘No,’ he said, ‘‘not now. I have some- 
times wished myself there, since I came to Europe, 
but it was not thought best for me to go. I was 
too old to go with the commandoes, like President 
Steyn, and they thought I would do more good 
here. I don’t know what good I have accom- 
plished. Allefforts for arbitration failed,and now 
they have signed peace terms. There is nothing 
to make me want to return. Everything will be 
changed, and die /and is free no longer. It is bet- 
ter that I should end my days here.”’ 

Bitter disappointment echoed in every word. 
He had come to Europe with the hope of persua- 
ding some government to attempt arbitration in 
behalf of the Boers, and every door had been 
shut in his face. The purpose of his trip had 
failed, and, more bitter than all else for his lion 
heart, he had been accused of fleeing from a vic- 
torious enemy. Before the world he appears as 
the chief victim of a national calamity. His 
people have lost their freedom in a war brought 
about under his leadership. With unyielding 





faith in the justice of their cause, he had bidden | 


the Boers to fight on against overwhelming num- 
bers, even as the triumph of might over right 
appeared the more inevitable. 

‘«You have been warmly received on the Con- 
tinent,’’ I said, ‘‘and the people have shown 
their friendliness, even if the governments have 
been cold.’’ 

Mr. Kruger looked at his hands folded motion- 
less upon his great body. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
people have brought me addresses and presented 
me wreaths. The people meant well, and I 
appreciate their kindness, but I did not come to 
Europe to be lionized. I came to seek arbitra- 
tion to save for my people their independence, 





but it was of no use. I have had no interest in | 


anything else, and had no other object in coming 
here.”’ 

‘*No well-informed person believes that you 
had any other object,’’ I said, but Mr. Kruger 
made no acknowledgment of the compliment. 
I now understand well why he is so disappointing 
to superficial persons. He is averse to anything 
that savors of flattery. 

‘‘In America,’’ he said, after a moment's si- 
lence, ‘‘we have had many friends, yet I believe 
the people have listened chiefly to the British 
side. We may have had our faults, and we may 
have done wrong in declaring war, but any fair- 
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THE 


/ PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


“The crimson moon, uprising from the sea, 
With large delight, foretells the harvest near,”’ 


With What Delight Would You View the Harvest 
of Your Thrift and Economy, Upon the Maturity 
of an Endowment Policy in 


The Prudential 


Premiums—Payable for terms selected, such as 10, 15 or 20 years, 


Dividends—Payable Annually, every Five Years, or at the 
end of Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Years. 


Benefits—Payable to Yourself, if you live, or to your 
Family, if you do not survive. 


Settlement—Immediately upon Maturity. 








A Good Investment 


An Absolute Protection 
for Yourself. 


for Your Family. 




















WRITE FOR. INFORMATION, DEPT. 33. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


OF AMERICA. 


JOHN P, DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 

















The Southern Mutual Investment Company 


OF LEXINGTON, KY. 
The Largest, Oldest and Strongest Co-operative Investment Company. 


Paid in Redeemed Endowments One Million Dollars. 
ASSETS (July 25, '02) $653,284.47. 
$100,000 Deposited with the State of Kentucky. 

The Company issues five forms of Endowment Investment Bonds: 
The Three Year Endowment Bond, Six Year Endowment Bond, 
Twelve Year Endowment Bond, Ten Year Gold Bond and The Semi- 


Annual Dividend Bond. Premiums payable in Single, Annual, 
Monthly or Weekly installments. 


For particulars of any Bond write 


A. SMITH BOWMAN, Sec’y and Gen’l Mgr., Lexington, Ky. 
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The World’s Best Music 
“THIS work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodi- 
| ous, not too difficult, including popular and operatic: melodies, dances, funeral marches 
and classic and romantic piano music. There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, 
trios and quartets. The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, many of them 
being handsome Chromatic Art plates printed in many colors. In the set there are 500 
biographies of musicians and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections by 


American composers. In number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies and in 
illustrations this Musical Library leads all others. 


A Bookcase FREE 


In order to secure a large number of orders 
at once and close out the edition quickly, we 
are placing a premium on promptness. We 
have a few hundred elegant oakwood book- 
cases made to hold a set of this Musical Library, 

Their retail price is $4.00 each, 
_ | but we will send one of these 
bookcases free with each set of 
the ‘‘ World’s Best Music '* that is ordered be- 
fore November ist. If your order reaches us 
in time we will send you one of the bookcases 
with theset. Ifyou donot keep the set, return 
the bookcase to us with the books; but if you 
decide to retain the set, the bookcase becomes 
yours. It is a present from us, and it does not 
increase the cost of your books in any manner. 
If you fail to take advantage of our offer, how- 
ever, before November ist, we cannot supply 
you with the bookcase, unless, of course, you 
care to pay the regular retail price of $4.00. 


Absolutely the Best Musical Library 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. There are 2,200 
pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more than $200.00. 
The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to open flat at the 
ssa and remain open. In number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies, and in 
number of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others. In the preparation of the work 
20 editors and special contributors haveassisted. It has been endorsed by music-loving people 
in every English-speaking country. 400 composersare represented, including such world-famous 
names as Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, Strauss, Sulli- 
van and Handel. There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bound in half-leather or cloth, 


SETS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our Musical Library Club has secured a new edition of the World's Best Music at a price 
slightly above the bare cost of paper, printing and binding. The Club is thus able to offer 
these sets as long as they last at about one-half the regular price, and you can pay in 
little payments of $1.00a month. Through the Club—direct from the publisher to the 
customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding, and $25.00 for the half 
leather. The sets have sold previously for $35.00 and $40.00. 

The Coupon in the corner will bring you a set, express prepaid, for exami- 


This Bookcase free if you order at once. 
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minded man can see that we were driven to it. 
Iam willing that time should judge betweenus. We 
wanted only justice, and we have been slaughtered. 
But it will all come right in the end. Good is still 
with us: He will not desert his people.’’ 

Mr. Kruger believes what he reads in the 
Bible, and he has great faith in the invincibility 
of right., ‘‘God’s victory always comes in His 
own good time,’’ he said. In witnessing his still 
unflinching faith in God’s will, I thought that he 
could not be altogether unhappy. He did not 
gloat over British defeats in the early days of the 
war, and he has by no means given up hope for 
his country, now that the war has ended in favor 
of the British, whose victory he made no effort 
to minimize. ‘‘They have accomplished their 
chief end,’’ he remarked, after I had described 
to him some of the peace celebrations in England, 
‘‘but time will tell. The Lord chastiseth His 
people, but He returns to them again.’’ 

He seemed interested in hearing about the 
decorations for the coronation; but, as I spoke of 
the crowds, reference being made to the numerous 
royal guests in London, and of the scene in St. 
Paul's Cathedral on what was to have been 
Coronation Day, the magnificence of the great 
edifice and the solemnity of the intercession ser- 
vice, he said: ‘‘It is all form. The prayers of 
the plain peasantry will have more effect. No 
doubt the king will get well. They say he is a 
strong man, with a vigorous constitution.”’ 

When I asked him if he was satisfied with the 
peace terms, he said, with considerable emphasis, 
‘«I would not be satisfied with any terms which 
took away the liberty of my people.’’ Then he 
added, ‘I will not criticise the men in the field, 
who have agreed to the terms. No doubt the 
conditions accepted were the best to be obtained.’’ 

Paul Kruger’s religious faith is a great comfort 
to him. His conviction that God reigns is sin- 
cere. ‘*You are a young man,’’ he said to me; 
‘¢ you will live to see strange happenings. The 
map of the world will not be the same when you 
die as it is now, for every year God is working 
out His ends among the nations. The strongest 
now may be the weakest in the end, for the 
oppressed are bound to be free.”’ 

‘«« The mill of God grinds slowly,’’ he continued. 
««We cannot see into the future, and it is good 
we cannot. But we can trust that all will be 
well when we know we are right, for the right 
must win in the end, whatever the odds. Now 
that the peace terms have been signed I want my 
people to remain in the Transvaal, and be good 
citizens just as they have always been. I am not 
afraid that they will be swallowed up by the 
foreigners. Their patriotism wiil not allow them 
to lose their nationality. They always will be 
Boers.”’ 

One must see and talk with Mr. Kruger to get 
at the heart of his great sorrow, and he must be 
seen several times before one can begin to know 
much of his personality. As confirmation of 


| what he had to:say, he continually quoted Bible 





verses while I was with him, showing a remark- 
able familiarity with the Scriptures. It is said 
that the Bible is his only book for recreation and 
for solace. 

Listening to him as he reverently repeated 
passage after passage of the Bible, it was easy to 
imagine him a lineal descendant of a Dutch 
burgher, who had imbibed the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers while they were sojourning at 
Leyden under the ministry of John Robinson. 

«©You can make of life what you will,’’ he said, 
‘*«but be sure you know God’s word and live up 
to it according to your belief. That is the only safe 
road, and, if you make mistakes and are repentant, 
you will be forgiven. We all make them. You 
may have some wonderful experiences ahead of 
you in your life, and you may have what the 
world calls a great career, but in the end you will 
go back to where you began and have as little as 
at your birth. Then, if you've had faith, so much 
the better for you. The things which are great 
to you now will eventually be of no account. 
Titles are empty, and achievements are worthless, 
unless they be to the glory of God.”’ 

That ‘‘grand old man’’ of Great Britain, 
William E. Gladstone, made.a profound im- 
pression upon me when | talked with him in his 
library at Hawarden Castle, and I left the presence 
of Pope Leo with tears in my eyes, but at no 
other time have I felt as I did while looking at 
and listening to Paul Kruger. He sat in his chair 
like some patriarch of old, speaking words of 
wisdom, and I felt-that .1 was in the presence of 
one of the really powerful personalities. of our 
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time. If he lives, he may retire to some place 
even more quiet and remote than Utrecht. It is 
to be hoped that he will live until the animosities 
of war have disappeared. Then he will be dis- 
passionately judged and be recognized as one of 
the most remarkable figures of the century and 
appreciated at his true worth. Paul Kruger may 
well be regarded as the chief representative of a 
race of which it has been truly said that no 
other people, not of British descent, ever offered 
such favorable material for conversion into loyal 
subjects as did these South Africans when they 
came by conquest under British rule. In the 
future, the people of England will doubtless ap- 
preciate the hardy and courageous descendants of 
those whose wagon wheels first carried the seeds 
of civilization into the wilds of South Africa, and 
realize that a real and lasting peace will be estab- 
lished. Mr. Kruger is not the man to place any 
obstacles in the way. 
the war as the handiwork of God. 

He spoke one sentence during my interview 
that should be printed in every English news- 
paper. ‘‘By sympathy and appreciation,’ he 
said, ‘‘they can do anything with my people; 
but by coercion and violence they cannot accom- 
plish anything.”’ 

Looking once more at the modest residence of 


the ex-president, as I walked down the street, the | 


thought occurred to me that, if Mr. Kruger has the 


great wealth with which he is credited, there are | 
He | 
lives as economically in Utrecht as he lived upon | 
the farm, and one cannot readily believe the | 


no evidences of it in or about that house. 


stories that he left the Transvaal with several 
million pounds. 


The family is composed of Mr. Kruger, a ' 


daughter and her husband, with their two children, 
a boy aged ten years and a girl aged eight years, 
the private secretary, and a maid. 

Paul Kruger has often been compared to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He has piety and humor, as did 
the former war president of the United States, 
the earnestness of character, the sense of a call to 
do things, and unquailing fortitude. He is 
single-minded, courageous, and gruff. He has 
no charm of manner, and knows nothing of what 
is called society, yet a departing visitor cannot 
but feel that he has been in the presence of a 
great man. 

¥ * 


The Flood-time of Energy 


HW PRopIGAL most young people are of their 
physical and mental forces! 
appreciate their value! 

On every hand we see young men and women 
squandering their vital energy, as if a perpetual 
supply were insured,—as if the fountain of youth 
would never run dry. They fling away their force 
as wastefully as the waters of a spring flood over- 
flow into the surrounding country. But, when the 
flood-tide of youth is past,—when they begin 
to feel the dryness of age,—they realize the pre- 


ciousness of what they squandered so recklessly. | 


In some places where the water supply is abun- 
dant in spring, the streams dry up completely in 
summer. The only possible way of securing power 
to work the mills in such places is to store the 
water of the spring floods by means of dams. 

Even so the great floods of mental and physical 
force come to us in the spring of youth. The drain 
upon them begins in middle or later life. If men 
had a higher regard for their energy, there would 
be less occasion for the report that when they 
reach middle life employers cannot use them. 


Let the man who has to make his fortune in life remem- 
ber this maxim: Attacking is the only secret. Dare, and 
the world always yields; or, if it beat you sometimes, dare 
it again and it will succumb.—THACKERAY. 

. 


God is active, and out of His activity He formed all 
creatures. As in the deep seas in their endless movements 
there is calm beneath, so in God are depths of peace as 
infinite as the activity of His creation. So, too, His crea- 
tures partake of infinite peace and intensely active ser- 
vice.—T. T. CARTER. 

. 


This ‘‘strenuous"’ attitude is destructive to that form of 
self-improvement which gives exquisite pleasure and pro- 
duces really cultured people. ne of the most many- 
sided and interesting women I ever met had never been to 
college, or been a member of a literary or other club, yet 


He regards the result of 


How little they | 





her mind was stored with the finest thoughts of poets and | 


philosophers of all ages. 
two miles in the country to and from school, she had 
formed a. habit of memorizing beautiful or inspiring 
passages in prose and verse from the works of the best 
writers. Thus, by intimate and loving association with 
great ‘souls, she had unconsciously become cultured: The 


When a child, during a’walk of | 


means which she employed are available to the humblest. | 
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DEAR SIR: I am astounded at the possibilities of your 
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elasticity in rendering accompaniments for the It 
seems to me while this is more easily manipulated physi- 
cally, its possibilities are greater than any other. 
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Simplicity and durability—ease of operation—execution or tech- 
nique—control of expressio: 


m— range of tempo— range of keys. 
PRICE, $225. 
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Send for Catalogue. - 
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LARGEST STOVE PLANT INTHE WORLE 


The Detroit Stove Works has grown 
to be tne “Largest Stove Plant in the 
World” because it makes the best 
stoves—stoves of quality and economy. 

If your dealer does not sell. Jewels, 
write us. Address Dept. 21. 
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The American Wringer Co.’s 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


ROYAL 





WRINGE 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS 


Are the best Wringers made. The rolls are of the 
finest quality vara Rubber, which last long, wring 
dry and save the clothes and buttons. They have 
the Patent Guide Board which spreads the clothes 
and to each Wringer is attached the Horse-Shoe 
Warranty Card. ' 


So_v EVERYWHERE 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 








99 Chambers St:, New York ~ 
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It’s a wonderfully practical idea—apply 
the rubber with a gentle touch, soiled spots 
— and your gloves take a new lease of 
ite, 

Red Rubber for Colored Gloves 2 5 
Gray Rubber for White Gloves C 

Sold wherever gloves are sold. We will 
supply you direct upon receipt of -25c. along 
with dealer’s name, 


MAGIC RUBBER CO., 
183 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


ERE IS A ONEY MAKE 


MESTIC . CO., Dept. 7, MINNEAPO 
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The Art of Mind-Using 
and Mind-Embodiment 


of Washington, D. C. 


EMILY LEE SHERWOOD 


PART I. 


AMONG the men standing in the front rank as 
investigators, discoverers, and inventors, is 
Professor Eliner Gates. His specialty is psychol- 
ogy, the science of mind, and particularly psy- 
churgy, the art of efficiently and successfully us- 
ing the mind. He has not only made important 
discoveries in psychology, but he is the first to 
discover the art of using the mind with a view to 
giving each individual more mind,—for the pur- 
pose of teaching everybody how to make discover- 
ies and inventions more systematically. 
It is conceded, by many investigators, that Pro- 
fessor Gates has gone farther than any other modern 


savant in this science, which was once supposed | 


to relate mostly to the mystical realms of the soul 
and spirit. He takes psychology to mean literally 
the science of mind, and he first turned his bat- 
teries of observation upon himself as a subject. 
He gave himself up to such a searching line of 
investigation as probably no other student of the 
mind has ever before entered upon. Out of years 
of objective experiment and’ personal analysis, he 
has evolved an art which he names psychurgy, or 
the art of mind-using and mind-embodiment. 
Thus he is founding a system of culture likely, 
eventually, to reconstruct, or at least largely to in- 
fluence, present methods of education. It claims 
to solve the various problems of what to do with 
the criminal classes; greatly to enlarge the sphere, 
usefulness, happiness, and productivity of millions 
of men and women employed in the mechanical, 
or industrial arts, through the training of the fac- 
ulty of invention alone. Indeed, the time seems 
to be at hand, through this art of mentation, when 
to train the mind in a given direction, or to aug- 
ment the inventive faculties, will be as common as 
cultivating the voice for singing, or the hands 
for playing on musical instruments. 

‘«Twenty years ago,’’ says Mr. Gates, ‘‘I began 
these investigations as a chemist in a physician’s 
office in Dayton, Ohio. I noticed that on some 
days I could do original things, or learn anything 
easily, while on others I could not; some days I 
was depressed, and on other days I was alive all 
over. Then I began to study what it was that 
thus periodically seemed to hinder or promote 
mentation. 

“Four times a day I measured every environ- 
mental condition, such as heat, cold, temperature, 
humidity of the atmosphere, electrostatic potential, 
the amount of light and heat, its quality, and so on. 
Also, four times a day, I measured every bodily 
condition, such as temperature, the food I (ate, 
with its chemical analysis, my secretions, excre- 
tions, and so on. Four times daily I recorded 
every ‘mental activity, such as sensation, images, 
ideas, thoughts, emotions, dreams, and whatever | 
had studied or read: in fact, every conscious men- 
tal operation. I made these three series of records 
four times daily for two years, and ‘noticed that 
successful mentation always corresponded with 
certain bodily or environmental conditions, and 
that unsuccessful mentation corresponded with 
certain other conditions, and I practiced upon the 
knowledge thus gained.and thus inaugurated an 
art of originative mentation. 


Experiments Made in Brain-building 

««My friends began to inform me that I had 
made the discovery of a new method of studying 
the mind, as well as an art of invention and dis- 
covery, ‘Crude and empirical as it was, it embod- 
ied a wholly new method of using the mind. From 
Aristotle, the metaphysician‘and psychologist, to 
Helmholtz, Wundt, and Fechner, the time is over 
one thousand years, and it is only fifty years since 
these men began to study the mind from a scien- 
tific standpoint, —to measure the acuteness of sen- 
sation, reaction-times, etc. 

««T collected all that was then known about mind. 
This required assistance, and I hired competent 
persons to collect all datathen known or published 
on the subject of psychology, or that had been pub- 
lished on subjects kindred to it. Then I applied 
each of my mental faculties, such as imagining, con- 
céptuating,.or reasoning, to each one of the data I 
had collected. I did this over and over for many 
consecutive months, in order to make those parts 
of the brain grow stronger which deal with those 
subjects. The result was that I soon discovered 
‘a second method of studying mind. This consists 


in training an animal in the excessive use of 
some mental faculty, and then studying his brain 
chemically and histologically. I experimented 
with dogs. For example, discriminating colors 
was one of the faculties I trained, making them 
discriminate between colors five hundred or six 
hundred times daily for a year, thus making them 
develop that faculty as no dog or other animal had 
ever done before; and I deprived other dogs of 
the same breed of the opportunity ever to see any 
colors by keeping them in a dark room from birth. 
This experiment led %o the art of brain-building; 
for, on killing these animals and comparing their 
brains, I found the dogs who had the color sense 
cultivated really had more brain cells than the 
dogs who had spent their lives in darkness. 


Adapting a Mind to Practical Uses 


‘«These experiments led me to improve the art 
of mentation, which I again applied to myself and 
thus made other discoveries. They also proved 
to be steps along a line never before investigated 
by man, and through them I discovered five other 
methods of research that belong to the domain of 
psychology, and also several new domains of the 
art of getting more mind and using it practically 
on the lines of education and discovery, which art 
I have called psychurgy. Through the knowledge 
thus gained I have made many new experiments, 
discoveries, and inventions, as a direct result of the 
mentative art. All of my discoveries lead to a 
practical use of the mind, and to such practical 
problems as the curing of criminal propensities; 
how to improve morals, ethics, and inventions; 
improved methods of teaching children; and to 
the improvement or reformation of the criminal 
classes. I cannot even begin to give the details 
of carrying out these various methods in a brief 
statement like this. Enough to say, I have made 
many inventions alone by applying to myself this 
art of mentation, and what I can do with these 
methods others can be taught todo. For instance, 
not long since a young man came to me who knew 
all about electricity that books could tell him, but 
he seemed utterly powerless to make use, in the 
way of. discovery, of the knowledge he possessed. 
I first built his brain anew and taught him how to 
use each of his mental powers, and how to collect 
and use data in the laboratory. In a few months 
the beginnings of discoveries began to dawn upon 
him, and he has already applied for several patents 
on his own inventions in a field from which only 
a short time ago he was shut out, not being able 
then to use his mind properly. 

««One of my latest inventions is the outcome of 
a challenge of a friend, who said to me: ‘You 
doubtless experiment only on subjects well known 
to you. Now take up something you are not famil- 
iar with, and see what comes of it,—weaving, 
for instance.’ 

‘‘T have never experimented in that line of 
manufacture, nor did I have any knowledge of the 
subject. The outcome, after eight weeks of my 
prescribed study of the art of mentation, was that 
I had made a number of inventions relating to 
looms and weaving, and four of these inventions 
relating to electric looms have since been patented, 
and, in the opinion of experts, will eventually 
revolutionize one of the greatest industries of the 
world. American workmen can just as well take 
up the making of such weaves as damask, and 
intricate all-over flower patterns, by the new elec- 
tric-design me‘hod, as to import these goods from 
Europe. Mv invention consists of an electrically 
operated design of mechanism for looms, includ- 
ing the electrical shedding mechanism, the reed 
and shuttle movements. My loom isan electrically 
actuated mechanism, as opposed to a mechanically 
actuated mechanism, for the purpose of weaving 
the finest fabrics, and thereby to dispense with the 
costly mechanical structures heretofore necessary. 
Through the electrical movement of the shuttle, I 
have got a speed of one thousand picks per min- 
ute, instead of two hundred, and less power is re- 
quired to run the loom because it is applied direct- 
ly to the shuttle. Thus the usual cumbrous card 
system, and the Jacquard mechanism are replaced 
by a simple electrical construction which wili ena- 
ble workmen to effect the most complicated weaves 
and designs in this country, —and we shall not have 
to pay duty on fine linen and tapestry. We shall 
not need to import so many foreign goods. 
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WHY WOMEN STUDY LAW 


Mrs. THEODORE SUTRO 


A MAN entering the profession of law is not ex- 
pected to explain why he is studying it. To 
a woman who enters a class in jurisprudence, how- 
ever, the first questions put are: ‘‘Why do you 
study law? What are you going to do with it?’’ 

This is because it stands to reason that a man 
means to make it his profession, and by it to earn 
his daily bread. A woman does not necessarily, 
and indeed not often, take it up for this purpose. 
Since it has not entered into the hearts of most 
people to conceive of a woman's studying anything 
which she does not intend to put to some practical 
use, the question of what use law ‘can possibly be 
to her is not an unnatural one. 

There are so many reasons why she should 
study law that it is difficult to enumerate them. 
To begin with, a student is said to be as many 
times a man as he knows languages. Surely this 
is also true of the arts and sciences. It is pre- 
eminently true of law, which is so finely connected 
with every branch of human understanding. The 
first and basic reason for the study of law, the real 
reason, of which a woman student usually has 
no conception when she begins her course, I should 
formulate this way :— 

The study of law is to a woman a means of cul- 
ture, linking all the special training of her education 
and experience, and teaching her to see unsus- 
pected and beautiful relation and harmony in the 
most alien phases of mental, spiritual, and ma- 
terial life. 

This understanding only comes after her course 
in law is completed, and is seldom a conscious 
reason for undertaking her work. However, I be- 
lieve that a blind intuition of all thisis at the back 
of the impulse to know jurisprudence. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to make this great value compre- 
hensible to a layman, and to inspire him, a priori, 
with an understanding which, by its very nature, 
comes only from experience in the actual field. 
Still, a woman who has, as a personal possession, 
skill in any art or science, will see what this value 
is of which I write. For the woman who plays a 
musical instrument, or paints, or writes, knows 
that the énd and aim of her work and its truest 
value to her are not playing or painting or writing; 
she knows that the meaning of_her art to her is 
that it opens the door to great truth and beauty, 
and enables her better to understand how to live. 


‘ This is quite the same in law, excepting that it is 


broader and deeper in its significance than in any 
of the three examples I have chosen, for law in its 
broadest sense is the basis of all three, and indeed 
of every art and science and of life itself. When 
I have discussed the more apparent reasons for 
studying law, and the special values resulting, I 
shall’ be able, perhaps, to make this clearer. 

The very first reasons which prompt women to 
study law are various, and they are all exceedingly 
practical and utilitarian. To be able to converse 
intelligently with their husbands or fathers or 
brothers who are lawyers; to be able to listen in- 
telligently and not feel that their advent has bro- 
ken up a legal discussion among their husbands’ 
men guests; to understand legal phrases and 
terms in general reading; to be able to manage 
property for themselves or their children, —all 





these I have repeatedly heard given as reasons for | 


plunging into calf-bound tomes. 


Indeed, I have | 


heard several women quite openly declare that | 


they began the study of law from sheer pique at 
being baffled by rows and rows of musty law books 
of whose contents they had not the least conception. 

Now, all these are very worthy motives; and, 
even if the study is begun, as I have known it in 
one or two cases to be,simply as a pastime, where, 
excepting accident, the law.student might have 
chosen china-painting or architecture, when the 
mood to study had come upon her, it will prove a 
great and lasting benefit, though there be no mo- 
tive at all at the start. A woman has only to spend 
a few weeks in the work to be supplied with no 
end of motives for continuing her research. 

To begin with, she will be surprised to find how 
much better she will understand her miscellaneous 
reading. The number of phrases and allusions to 
be found in newspapers and periodicals, relating 
to law and legal proceedings, is very great. These, 
in some mysterious fashion, men come to under- 
stand; most men, however alien to law is their 





own vocation, have some fairly accurate idea of | 


legal terminology, which they do not know how 


they came by, any more than they understand | 


their own understanding of machinery, and the 
processes of building and mining. But, just as 
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nearly all women are ignorant of these last, so 
are they confronted with what is, to all intents, 
Greek indeed, when they come upon an allusion 
to ‘‘choses in action,’’ ‘‘easements or — 
tudes,’’ ‘‘ appurtenances and heriditaments, “4 
‘‘commissio de lunatico inguirendo.’’ Indeed, I 
really believe that the average woman, or even 
the woman who has a fair knowledge of Latin, 
does n’t accurately know what Aadbeas corpus pro- 
ceedings really are! 

To the woman who has property to manage, a 
certain amount of legal knowledge is a necessity, 
but nearly all women are without it. They do not 
know at what moment they may be involved in 
lawsuits, and the attempt of one to grasp all the 
points of a case,so she may enter into some sort of 
intelligent conference with her lawyer, is productive 
of results pathetic indeed, and most wearing on the 
harassed counselor she has retained. The aver- 
age woman is nearly as impossible as a defendant 
or plaintiff in a lawsuit as she is in a witness chair. 

To women engaged in various professions and 
in business, a knowledge of law is obviously of 
paramount importance, The large class of women 
employed in law offices as typewriters and stenog- 
raphers must, of course, have a knowledge of 
legal phrases. How many of them are there who 
do not have to go through a course’ of instruction 
in the office in which they accept their first posi- 
tion? One of the wisest philanthropies to his 
fellow professional men I ever knew was that of 
the lawyer who volunteered his services to the 
typewriting and stenography class of a certain 
Young Women’s Christian Association, for two 
hours a week, to talk to them and give them les- 
sons in that part of law which they must under- 
stand before they could become intelligent workers 
in any lawyer’ s office. 

To women physicians, an acquaintance with 
medical jurisprudence is recognized to be of great 
value and frequent use. 

To a woman in business, an understanding of 
commercial law is a saving of both time and 
money. A woman who is in business for herself 
certainly cannot escape having this necessity thrust 
upon her again and again. 

Certainly, for all the women who are anxious to 
guide the destinies of the nation through the right 
of universal suffrage, the first ambition should 
be to learn the laws by which that nation is 
governed. To those who hope to see women en- 
joy the franchise, there is no more important step 
than this, because their ignorance, not only ot 
common legal parlance, which is, after all, a slight 
matter, but also of the fashion of controlling real 
issues and the points involved, is a serious draw- 
back, in the eyes of men, to their attaining their 
goal. 

If women are proverbially irrelevant, they are 
also proverbially considered unreasonable. For 
the development of power to think logically, and 
swiftly to come to right conclusions, I know of no 
better aid than the siudy of law. Most wonder- 
fully indeed does it clarify one’s ideas, and direct 
one’s processes of thought. The woman who is 
mystified or startled by a quick conclusion, and 
the woman whose impulse is to contradict the ob- 
vious will profit remarkably by their study of the 
works of Mansfield and Marshall and Kent. They 
will find themselves resorting with less frequency 
to their old ‘‘ Because,’’—a habit which, unfortu- 
nately, does not exist alone in the comic papers. 

Aside from these special considerations, how- 
ever, for women in various branches of industry, 
there is another reason for studying law which is 
a part of the broader and deeper reason which I 
gave in the beginning. A woman should study 
it because she is a member of the human family; 
because that family is divided into states and gov- 
ernments, all formed and guided as a result of 
laws; and because, without a knowledge of what 
these laws prescribe, she is not fitted intelligently 
to discharge her obligations toward others, to pro- 
tect herself, or to regard with sufficient. charity 
those who, through ignoraxce of the law, fail to 
discharge their obligations toward herself. 

This brings me back once more to the value of 
the study of law because law is beautiful. The 
beauty of municipal and national life, moving for- 
ward steadily and consistently, and almost rhyth- 
mically, is not apparent to a woman who has 
not studied law. This great sense of union and 
order, which pervades all life, and all its mani- 
festations in its industries and its arts, is one of 
the broadest means possible for attaining to true 
culture, 
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The New President of Princeton 








Woodrow Wilson 


D® WoopDROw WILSON is an interesting man, 
to whom nothing very remarkable ever hap- 
pened until he was chosen president of Prince- 
ton University. With that event he was enrolled 
among a small group of men who have been 
evolved from those modern conditions in educa- 
tion which have made the great American univer- 
sity a business organization, most complex and 
exacting in all its details. Dr. Wilson takes his 
place with Drs. Eliot, Hadley, Harper, Thwing, 
Jordan, Schurman, and Butler, as Princeton takes 
its place with Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., Cornell, Western Reserve, and Colum- 
bia universities. He is the first layman to be 
chosen president of Princeton in its century and 
one-half of existence, which is a most signifi- 
cant fact, considering the institution’s stanch con- 
servatism and Dr. Wilson's broad liberalism. 

Princeton has evidently reached a turning-point 
in its history, and Dr. Wilson seemed to say as 
much when he was asked what would be his policy. 
It would be, he said, in the most general terms, 
the broadening of the institution so that it must 
meet every necessity of growth and development 
in American life, without surrendering one iota of 
the rigid discipline for which it has long been 
noted. President Wilson has to face a high but 
most difficult task. Princeton and the men who 
control it have great wealth and ambition, and 
they represent one of the strong, rich churches of 
this country. The institution must be inferior to 
none. It must profit by the example of Harvard, 
and, possibly, of Yale, which, in their haste to 
broaden themselves, have lost much of their in- 
tensity of drill and rigidity of discipline. ‘You 
no longer turn out great scholars,’’ is the condem- 
nation heaped upon these venerable institutions 
by some of the conservatives; but they know how 
to get students and money, and put their gradu- 
ates on the winning side in the great battles of 
life. It is such results that count in the sum of a 
great university's work. Princeton, with studied 
reserve, has been following these examples; and, 
though its grounds are covered with fine build- 
ings, it has little ready money on hand, and only 
some fourteen hundred students, all told. Dr. 
Wilson’s elevation means that the pace must be 
quickened, and that more money, more professors’ 
chairs, and more students must be had. It will 
be a comparatively easy thing for Princeton to get 
all these things in abundance; but, the more of 
them it gets, the harder it will be for it to hold on 
to its Spartan training. 

The prevailing tendency throughout our uni- 
versity life is to cut the courses short, and take 
nothing except what bears directly on one’s future 
career. The so-called ‘‘foundations of scholar- 
ship’’ is a phrase that has lost its magic with our 
youngsters. They want a little of this and a little 
of that, and they hate the word ‘‘grind.’’ They 
like football better, and no doubt it is better for 
them. The world, especially the American world, 
is coming to the conclusion that more than half of 





our so-called scholarship is worthless, anyhow. 
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The bulk of it is a lot of theory and speculation. 
History is chiefly fable and myth, and the most of 
us have tried to digest, with our unaided intel- 
lects, the works of the inspired men who have 
preceded us. Men are tired of carrying on their 
shoulders the husks and burdens of the past, 
which is no longer considered sacred. Every 
fresh man who comes to the front in the progress 
of education, advances the next generation. 

Dr. Wilson is, of all men, a young man’s man. 
He knows every student in the university by sight 
and name. He knows these youths’ minds and 
hearts as well as their faces. He can say ‘‘ No,”’ 
and meet a disagreeable issue with a frankness 
and grace and mastery that few born commanders 
have. His universal popularity has come to him 
without conscious effort on his part to win it. In- 
deed, the first impression one gets of him, and the 
one that persists most to the end, is his total lack 
of self-consciousness in all he says and does. But, 
in addition to his charming personality, he pos- 
sesses fine scholarship and administrative ability. 
That this comparativelyeyoung man—now about 
forty-six years of age,— promises to meet the high 
hopes of his friends and the ambition of Prince- 
ton makes him one of the most interesting figures 
in higher education in this country. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE SLUMS 


ALICE AUDLEY MAXWELL 


I* the center of the Russian Jew- 

ish district in New York City, 
which is situated on the lower 
East Side, there flourishes at least 
one instance of success in that at- 
mosphere of poverty and many 
failures. 

Two years ago, Gustave Hart- 
man, a young schoolteacher, nine- 
teen years old, organized a literary 
club particularly for the study of 
Shakespeare,—not so much as a foundation for 
style or correctness of speech, but as a preparation 
for the moral conflicts which begin, all too soon, 
to war in the untrained souls of the children of 
the slums. Those whom he sought to influence 
were mostly children of the uneducated poor who 
are credited with love of lawlessness and abhor- 
rence toward restraint. 

The tendency of those boys to spend every 
available moment on the street, too frequently in 
malicious mischief, confronted the young philan- 
thropist as the most serious obstacle, especially as 
he designed his club meetings to take place every 
Saturday,—the school holiday. He believed that, 
if their interest could be aroused in something 
substantial, marbles and mischief would play a 
secondary part in their lives, Every boy in his 
club is a hero-worshiper, and there were enough 
brave men in Shakespeare’ s works to interest them. 
Mr. Hartman selected a play, studied it with care, 
and announced to the boys that he would lecture 
on a certain day. 

His first audience numbered just eighteen. The 
lecturer is magnetic and is an actor of some merit. 
Parts of the play he explained, and other parts he 
recited effectively. He emphasized the compar- 
ison of good and evil, and portrayed the humor, 
which pleased the boys. The next week they re- 
turned and brought their friends. 

That was the beginning. In the course of a 
year, the club outgrew its quarters, for the mem- 
bership increased to four hundred, and a large 
hall on Rivington Street was secured for the weekly 
meetings. Moreover, Gustave Hartman, now 
twenty-one years old, has established a separate 
class of six hundred girls. A thousand young 
minds, therefore, are brought under his control 
to a great extent,and his influence over these chil- 
dren, who range from eight to fifteen years of age, 
is remarkable. Hecommands their affection and 
respect. Expressions of approval, disdain, even 
tears, mark the progress of their interest and 
emotion. 

Mr. Hartman does not seem to regard himself 
or his work as unusual. He is enthusiastic. His 
eyes brighten as he talks of his efforts and ambi- 
tions. Notwithstanding the fact that he teaches 
in a day and an evening school, and tutors in sum- 
mer, he is anxious to develop his Shakespeare club 
into numerous classes throughout the city. The 
secret of his success lies in the fact that he under- 
stands human sympathy. Perhaps there are other 
young men, and young women, too, who, hearing 
of Gustave Hartman’s undertaking, will be en- 
couraged to strive in a similar field. 





Gustave HARTMAN 
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Read the Best Shakespeare 


OWADAYS no one asks “Shall I read Shakespeare?” That 
Shakespeare’s plays shall be read, if one intends to read at all, 

is a matter on which there can be no discussion. You cannot 
afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s works or to possess a poor 
edition. His plays form a part of every scheme of liberal education 
and are at the foundation of every course of reading in literature. 


A set of Shakespeare—the best and most readable edition—should 
be the corner-stone of your library. 


The coupon printed in the right-hand corner will bring 
you a complete set of the best edition for examination—at 
our expense—and one dollar a month will keep it. 


International Edition 


This edition is so far superior in all essential respects to 
other editions that we believe we are justified in calling it the 
best Shakespeare ever published. It is edited and arranged on 
new and original lines to meet the requirements of modern 
scholarship. In the preparation of its notes and explanatory 
matter, a trained editorial corps worked for nearly two years. 
Not only does it excel in accuracy, clearness, and convenience 
of arrangement, but in regard to price it costs less than half what 
any other good edition costs. Shakespeare’s works—everything 
he wrote—are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. 




















Sets are in 13 illustrated volumes—20C illus- 
trations to the set. A set contains over 
7000 pages. Size of volumes 8x5‘% inches. 


This edition contains the famous Cambridge text, the most accurate of all Shakespeare texts. 

It contains full Glossaries, defining every difficult word, with copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. There are also Prefaces giving the history and source of each play, together with Critical 
Comments drawn from the works of eminent Shakespearian scholars. Among the authorities repre- 
sented are Dyce, Malone, Gollancz, Tennyson, Brandes, Dowden and many others. 

Included in the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz. 

The volumes are elegantly bound in cloth or half-leather stamped in gold. A set is a com- 
plete Shakespearian library. 


Sets at Half-Price—t you are prompt 


We have just completed a new and limited edition which will be distributed through our Shakespeare Club 
at half-price and on easy terms of payment. The advantages of ordering through the Club are that you have 
the entire set shipped te you for leisurely examination without costing you a cent; you can retain it by 
paying the low Club price, which is just half the regular price, and you may pay in little easy payments 
of $1.09 a month. The prices through the Club are $22.09 for a set in half-leather binding and $18.00 
for cloth binding—payable at the rate of $1.00 a month. The regular prices of this edition are 
$44.00 and $36.00. Cut out the coupon and mail it to us to-day. We will send you a set, 
express prepaid, for examination, and if it is not satisfactory you may return it at our expense. 


FREE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a Complete Topical 
Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means of which the reader can find 
any passage in any of the Plays or Poems. No Commentary of Shakes- 
peare can be bought for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth more to the 
reader than a Commentary. We will also give with this edition a Plan for 
the Study of each Play, with Study Questions and Suggestions. This 
Method of Study is invaluable to students. 















University 
Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 
New Y rk 


Please send me on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a set of 
the New Interuation- 
al Shakespeare in half- 
leather with Index and Method 
of Study. If satisfactory | agree 
to pay 1 within 5 days and 
$1 per month thereafter for 21 
months; if not satisfactory I agree 
to return them within 5 days. 





Beautiful Specimen Pages sent on Request. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, N York. GD. ccdnvesbiccnssccccnscantene 


In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 
Not necessary to send coupon if ‘Success’’ is mentioned. 














WILLIAMS *sox>’ 


“The only Soap fit for the Face’”’ 


Made expressly for the face—to soften and prepare the beard 
for the razor—to allay irritation—to leave the skin soothed, 
cooled, and refreshed—to make shaving easy, safe, agreeable. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Williams’ Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Soap, 10c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 1b. 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Amusing ‘‘Changing Face’’ Puzzle Sent for 2c. Stamp 
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rawfcord Shoe 
For Mer and Women $3.50 
How You Save 


When you buy the Crawford Shoe you get more in 
WEAR, COMFORT and GOOD LOOKS than is found 
in any other shoe at $3.50 or anywhere near the price. 

Crawford methods and ideas have made this 
possible. 

Improved machinery has reduced cost of manu- 
facturre—YOUR SAVING BEGINS. 

Large sales enable us to sell our shoes on a nar- 
row margin—YOUR SAVING CONTINUES. 

We use the best materials obtainable and pur- 
chase in large quantities at lowest prices— 
FURTHER SAVING. 

Our perfect system has reduced cost of 
labor and expense of selling to the lowest 

notch—ANOTHER SAVING. 

In fact you save in a dozen ways, 
or the difference between $3.50 and 
every cent you pay beyond that 
price. 


































And last and most im- 
portant, satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed 
or money re- 
funded. 























“AMERICAN? FOR MEN 
The season’s most stylish shape. Has 
medium round toe, high arch which sup- 

ports the foot, and is extremely neat and hand 
some. Madeof Imported Enamel, heavy sv °. 
Grain top, Military heel, Button style. 










Illustrates 32 oth -. *..0e styles and tells how 


ae ; 99 
Fashion Book Free to order by mail. Sent for the asking. Just 


drop postal—you will be glad to have the book’ whether you need shoes or not. 

First-class dealers everywhere handle Crawford Shoes. If not sold in your vicinity we can 
fit you through our Mail Order Department, and you will be given as careful and courteous at- 
tention as you would receive at any of our stores. Price $3.75 per pair, delivery charges prepaid. 


mens-sToRES .. Crawford Shoe Makers *@“esoue 
MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT 
ROOM 40 





64 West 23d St., New York. 54 West St., New York. 
150 W est 126th ‘Bt., New York. 825 Broadway, New York. 
825 Broadway. sor York. roadway and 8éth 8t., N. Y. 
Broadway and sth 8t., N. ¥. V est St., New York. 
488 Fulton 8t., procainn. fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

908 Penna. Ave., Wash: n. 
206 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont 8t-, Boston. 

160 Sr mmer 8t.. 

1120 hestnut a Philadelphia, 





140 Duane Street 


New York City, U.S. A. 
FACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 


Broadway, Brookiyn. 
Penna. Ave., W 

=. Baltimore St., Bal! 
fremont 8t., Boston. 
summer 8t. 
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* ° eo. 
Traveling at Night 
Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway in 
my travels because I am sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car.’’ 


This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 


No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an 
easy, quiet, steady swing ahead. 


Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and pu.ctual service, these 
things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 


Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are kni* closely together by 


its great trains. 


Send for booklet, “* 





Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains useful information; also “Book of Trains.” 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Beginning of Ostrich Farms 


Fry YEARS ago, the domestication of the ostrich 

was an idea scouted by most of the zodlogists 
who had given time and thought to the subject. 
Their young, it was believed, could not be raised in 
a state of captivity. The great demand for ostrich 
feathers was then met by hunting and killing wild 
birds, and there were indications that the species 
would soon become extinct. But, in the early 
sixties, a French scientist named Gosse issued a 
pamphlet in which he argued that the domestica- 
tion of the ostrich was feasible and practicable, 
and not long afterwards a brood of ostriches was 
reared in the city of Algiers. Gosse’s pamphlet 
and news of the experiment in Algiers became 
familiar to two farmers in Cape Colony, who 
determined to undertake the domestication of 
ostriches in South Africa. Beginning with two 
birds, which they caught and placed in an in- 
closure, in a twelvemonth they had a brood of 
eighty, which marked the birth of a new industry 
which has pl.yed a potential part in the develop- 
ment and commerce of a vast region. Large 
tracts of land in South Africa, which could not be 
profitably used for any other purpose, are now 
devoted to this business, and feathers to the value 
of six million dollars, from nearly four hundred 
thousand domesticated birds, are now annually 
sent abroad from the ostrich farms of Cape Colony. 


» » 
A Wide-Awake Doctor 


WHEN, in 1870, Dr. Mathieu Bibeiro received his 
diploma from a medical school in Portugal, he 
looked about for some place that was without a 
physician, where he could build up a practice 
which he would not be compelled to share with 
others. The small island of St. Thomas, not far 
from the African coast, in the Gulf of Guinea, 
seemed to suit his purpose, and, settling there in 
the fall of 1870, he soon had a paying practice 
among the natives. Moreover, in his journeyings 
on muleback through the valleys and among the 
mountains of the island, he was quick to notice 
that the soil was unusually fertile, and that, with 
the climate, it was especially adapted to the cul- 
tivation of cocoa trees, whose seeds constitute the 
cocoa beans of commerce. The young doctor 
kept his discovery to himself, but every cent that 
he could save went for the purchase of land; so 
that, in a few years, land being cheap, he was the 
owner of tracts aggregating many hundreds of 
acres. Meantime,he established anursery. There 
he cultivated cocoa plants till they were about fif- 
teen inches tall, and hired natives to set them out 
on his land as fast as he bought it. He joined in 
the work himself, in the intervals of his visits to 
the sick, and his wife also assisted him in setting 
out plants. The plants began to bear in four 
years, and, at the end of the eighth year, were in 
full productive vigor, when their owner's fortune 
was made. In 1880, Dr. Bibeiro, still a young 
man, sold his belongings and retired wealthy. 


Where “Patent Outsides” Originated 


WHEN the Civil War broke out, in 1861, A. N. Kel- 
logg was editor and publisher of asmall coun- 


try paper in Baraboo, Wisconsin. His printer 


‘enlisted,-one :day, and it was a question whether 


he would be able to get his paper out on the reg- 
ular publishing day. . He cast hurriedly about 
him to know what to do, as the time was short. 
The Madison ‘‘ Daily Journal’’ published a weekly 
supplement to its regular sheet, and in his dilemma 
it occurred to Mr. Kellogg that he could buy an 
edition of these supplements, fold them in with 
his own paper, and send the double sheet to his 
subscribers. He had that week a half-sheet of 
his own paper. This was done. Next it oc- 
curred to Mr. Kellogg that this might be done 
every week, and that the sheets might come to 
him printed on one side, leaving the other to be 
filled in and printed in his own office. This, too, 
was done. When he saw how much time, labor, 
and expense he had saved by this plan, the next 
link in the chain of new ideas came to him. He 
would print a sheet of newspaper upon one side, 
filling it with choice reading matter, and sell it to 
country editors harassed as he had been. Thus 
originated the ‘‘ patent outside’’ in journalism. 
The matter was sold to only one newspaper ina 
place, so there could be no conflict. The idea 
was transferred to Chicago, where it spread like 
wildfire. Nearly ten thousand newspapers in this 
country use ‘‘ready prints;’’ and, of these, more 


than one-half are supplied by the Kellogg houses, 
located in half a dozen cities. 
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The I. C. S. stands on the firm foundation 
of results. We succeed because our students 
succeed. Read how our training by mail has 
advanced the few of our thousands of students whose 
portraits we reproduce: 

1, teacher to stenographer; 2, schoolboy to electrician; 
3, farmer to engineer; 4, became a bridge draftsman; 5, farmer to 
engineer; 6, bricklayer to architectural draftsman; 7, school teacher 
to draftsman; 8, schoolgirl to stenographer; 9, an electrician increased 
his salary $57.00 per month; 10, carpenter to engineer; 11, drug clerk to 
draftsman; 12, office boy to chemist; 13, plumber to master plumber; 14, 
farmer to bookkeeper; 15, carpenter to architect; 16, became a stenog- 
rapher; 17, engineer increased his salary $70.00 per month; 18, farmer to 
surveyor; 19, laborer to bookkeeper; 20, machinist to mechanical engi- 
neer; 21, telegrapher to stenographer; 22, telegrapher to architect; 23, 
became a draftsman; 24, became a bookkeeper; 25, drug clerk to chemist; 
26, farmer to builder; 27, became a draftsman and surveyor; 28, surveyor 
to civil engineer; 29, conductor to chief electrician; 30, oiler to refrigera- 
tion engineer; 31, laborer to engineer; 32, electrical engineer doubled 
his salary. 

If you want to read the full endorsements of these and other 

students, and learn how we can help you, cut out, fill in, and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 
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7 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1172, Scranton, Pa.  ¢ 
. Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. e 
e ° 
¢|__| Mechanical Engineer | _|Steam Engineer __jArch. Draftsman ° 
«|__| Mechanical Draftsman |_ |Marine Engineer _| Chemist + 
«|__| Electrical Engineer ~ {Civil Engineer __| Navigator + 
¢| Electrician [Bridge Engineer ~_ | Bookkeeper ° 
| |Electric Lighting Supt. Railroad Engineer |_| Stenographer . 
¢|_ [Electric Railway Supt. urveyor __| Teacher . 
¢|__| Telephone Engineer jaere Engineer reach, German, * 
|)” | Wireman Architect or Spanish * 
e ° 
° e 
Name Age « 
° « 
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Set 
*St. No. City State 
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Learn to Earn 





AM NOT a ‘‘professor” in a ‘‘college” of advertising, nor even a teacher in an advertising 
chool.” I am an experienced business man, who has in the past twenty-two years created 
isiness amounting to millions ot dollars in a variety of great industries. I have done this some- 
nes by giving my clients good business counsel—sometimes by judicious advertising—more 
equently by both. 
[am now planning, writing and placing the advertising for, and acting as business counsel to 
mber of the largest manufacturing and retail concerns, whose total sales annually amount to 
y $50,000,000.00. I have taught some of the ablest advertising men much of what they know 
art to-day, and have secured many their present positions. The lowest salaried man in the 


} 


year n one of the big department stores in one of the largest Western cities. 


[ am now teaching a number of men and women my art of advertising and business manage- 
I can add a limited number of students—not many—as every student or client receives my 
al attention. I write out every lesson myself, review and correct the work—answer every 
soné ally—therefore I must limit the number of my student clientele. But, from no other man 
1001” or *‘college” can you get the knowledge that I can impart to you in a comparatively 





My terms are $50 for a complete course of instruction by mail, at your home, or at my own 
place; you will learn as quickly and thoroughly either way—I guarantee that. 
may take you only three months, or a year, before you area finished scholar—I will continue 
you as long as you are willing to learn—and you'll enjoy every minute of it. 


é me $15 and the names of two parties of whom I can inquire as to our character and reliability, with 
1pplication; the balance you pay as follows: $10 at the end of first month; $10 at the end of second month; 
$15 at end of third month. I refer by permission to the following well known firms, corporations and individuals: 






























Wm. M. Wood, Treas. Am. Woolen Co.. Bosten, Mass. | The Fechheimer-Fishel Co. * Eff-Eff” Clothing..N. Y. 
t Bros. Dept. Store Philadelphia, Pa. a: Frank P. Bennett, U.S. Investor...Boston, Mass. 
& Co., The Humboldt” Cigars...... New Nork The Eagan Sindel Co., Mfrs. Boys’ Clothing...... A 
SS | Re RG RE  # joke B. Ellison & Sons, Importers 
- Pierce & Co., The “Star Shirts” a Me abley & Carew Co., Outfitters... "| é 
ine, Treas. Saks & Co., Outfitters... <n Goldman & Co., Trousers Mfrs 

umpter, Sons & ~ Clothing 9 ee . B. Hubbell, ordan. Marsh & Co. . Boston, Mass. 

ala ze Clothing Co........ Minneapolis & St. Paul SW. Peck & o., ‘‘Sampeck”’ Boys’ ‘Clothing...N. Y. 

& Co., Eig Mfrs. . Syracuse, N. Y. ax MEME tn ss Scns: ven Houston, Texas 

ey & Co.. “ Cravenettes ”’ LES = C. Cohn & Co., Neckwwear Mfrs... Rochester, N. Y. 

H Re othschila Co., Shirt Mfr: Picatyiticaos vs N.Y Gals Clothin; ¢ Company ar eS Rochester, N. Y. 
Che United Cigar Mfrs., The ‘General Arthur” L. Strauss & ~ Outfitters. .- Indianapolis, Ind. 

ion urs, e atc Sits aaSes backs eerie Me eS Review of Reviews ee Serer 

Brill B ees: 2 Holzman Bros., Clothing Mfrs........... New York City 
Jas R ydgers, Adv. os Harper Brothers Oe A Raphael’s Outfitters 22 rae an_ Francisco, Cal- 
Tr in-Bloch Co., Wholesale Tailors. ~Rochester | Garson, Meyer & Co., Clothing Mis Rochester, N. Y. 
oe Ht idson Co., Dept. Store ‘Detroit — Steefel Bros., CUR evs ta conc cae: Albany, N. Y. 
Bh menthal Bros. & Co., Clothing Mfrs....... Phila., P: plesk, Stern & Co., Clothin Mfrs. .Rochester, N. Y. 
The Thompson Co. 8 OTP RN AO is a Y. Pe my a & Sons, The ‘“‘American”’ Cigars..N. Y. 
Che M. mnteee Shit CO... Se EI oo oko ccadcscs bectosiccteiscees Denver 


| ar 
Note 


1 give you the names of hundreds of others on Li lata for booklet A. 
Because of the limited number of studént-clients I wish to take on, I reserve the right to reject any application. 


SAMUEL KNOPF, 


Rnotes of the Ant f Advertaiag 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


is with a leading firm in Providence and earns $3,000 per annum—another earns $8,000 a 
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peg ys if the 84.35 Breech 1 eee with 4 ng ro 
is wanted, pe py te stee! 
give length of barrel ay come een red, from the | =~ roa > vender 
and we will send this aranteed long ch barrel in 13 


distance single barrel shotgun C. O. 
D., by express, subject toexamination, 
you to pay the express ageut 
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by ex- 
pert gun makers, every part 
and piece fitted perfect and re- Metal Tip 
inforced so it cannot —— End, 
loose or oheks strong ri Fere- 
steel frame built extra soli to withstand the use of any NITRO 
POW DER, breech loading, barrel of finest crucible rolled steel, taper choke bored to size from 
the solid bar, latest improved top snap and reboun er, best quality stee] works, extra 
strong spring, fine walnut stock, heavy rubber butt | plate, full P, tested for 
patte 7! penetration and —_ or 84.85 in'all we will furnish the same gun with latest 
strength, weighs 71 improved automatic shell Sones which throws shell out 
auto ymatically, making it possible t ~ te and firein se tn succession. Order or write for our 
— ccna < bay a —— ns an a up Say pace! ped Seed 50 Bp, 

men’s goods at Y 150 t01 166 a a 

JOHN M. SMYTH C COMPA TY MADIS Bras ta “CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


factory prices. Y west MADISON STREET 
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| How to Become an Honest Millionaire 


ROBERT. WATERS 


]% my town, there is a very old man, whom I have 

known since boyhood, wl.o is somewhat of a 
practical economist and great arguer. Lately he 
sent for me, and, telling me that he had made me 
one of the executors of his will, requested me to 
see that his estate should be properly administered 
after his death. Then he began, as usual, though 
he was far from well, to argue; this time his theme 
was the impossibility of any man’s acquiring a mil- 
lion dollars honestly. After listening to him awhile, 
I saw that it would be of no use to argue the matter 
on general principles, so I said:— 

‘* Now look here, John; let us consider this thing 
from a personal point of view. I shall ask you a 
few questions, and want you to answer me honestly.’ 

‘«Very well. Go ahead!’’ 

««When you began in this town, as a shoemaker, 
you worked at the bench twelve hours a day, didn’t 
you?’’ 

‘Yes; often longer.’’ 

‘‘Well, you will agree that, in those years, you 
could have saved fifty dollars a year, won't you?’’ 

a 

‘‘When you got an appointment on the police 
force, you soon became a sergeant, then a cap- 
tain, then chief. When a simple officer, at twelve 
hundred dollars a year, you could have saved two 
hundred dollars a year, anyway; then, as a ser- 
geant, three hundred; as a captain, four hundred 
dollars; and, as chief, one thousand dollars a year. 
You could have done that, couldn't you?’’ 

‘“©Yes, I think I could. Well, what then?’’ 

‘«Now wait a minute. You then engaged in the 
lumber business, and you were over twenty years 
in that line. During those years you could have 
saved at least two thousand dollars a year, couldn't 
you?’’ 

«Yes, at least as much as that.”’ 

‘«Well, then, suppose you, as a business man, 
had begun to look out, on retiring, for a proper 
investment of your money, thus honestly earned 
and saved; that you saw that the shares of the 
Susquehanna and Delaware Railroad Company 
were low ; that you perceived, on looking over the 
road, that it is the natural outlet for coal to the 
seabc \.d, and that you knew that the coal in these 
Penns) |vania mountains is unlimited. Suppose 
you learned that the shares were selling at six dol- 
lars apiece, as they actually were at that time, and 
that you, as a good business man, invested your 
money in this road!’’ 

««Well, what then ?’’ 

‘««What then? Why, man, do you know how 
much you would be worth, to-day, if you had so 
invested? You would be worth a million and a 
half !’’ 

«‘You don’t mean it?’’ 

‘‘I do. There’s the reckoning. You can see 
it for yourself.’’ 

I actually showed him, by unanswerable figures, 
that this was a fact. Then I said:— 

‘«Do you now see the fallacy of your reasoning ?’’ 

««Perhaps you are right,’’ he answered, thought- 
fully; ‘‘money well invested grows like a snow- 
ball. But I never thought that any man, by 
natural and fair profits, could make, in one short 
life, ten hundred thousand dollars.’’ 

‘«Well, you see that it is a matter of mind, of 
mental capacity, of shrewd calculation, observa- 
tion, and foresight. We are all differently con- 
stituted, and, so long as that is so, we shall be 
differently or indifferently rich or poor. You 
know that, if the wealth of the world were equally 
divided to-morrow, we should be back where we 
are now in less than ten years. It is he who has 
a sharp eye, a clear brain, and a good judgment 
that becomesa millionaire. Do younotsee that?’ 

‘«Yes, Bob,’’ said he, ‘‘ your argument is good. 
I suppose that even I could have become a mil- 
lionaire, if I had had a little more gumption; but I 
am satisfied, for I have enough, and I only wish that 
all the world had as much for every individual.’’ 

‘«Suppose that you and I, John, were wander- 
ing over the Adirondack Mountains, and that we 
should see, on one of them, that there were evi- 
dences of copper ore in it! Our superior knowl- 
edge might show us that; and, if we should go 
and ask the owner what he would take for that 
mountain, and he should fix the price at five dol- 
lars an acre, and we should buy it, and make a 
million out of it, would that be dishonest ?’’ 

‘“‘By no means. It would be the reward of 
knowledge and good judgment. But I think that 
I should afterwards give that man a share or two.’ 

‘«Very well! But, suppose we should be wrong 
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in our judgment, and should find no copper at all 
in the mountain, and should lose our money; 
would he, or should he be expected to, share in 
our loss? There's the difficulty, when men talk 
about a capitalist’s sharing the profits of his busi- 
ness with his workmen,—who is to share in the 
losses? The capitalist is not always successful; 
in fact, he is too frequently unsuccessful; but 
would you say that only when he wins is he to 
share, and that when he loses, no one is to share 
with him ?’’ 

‘©No; that wouldn't be fair. Ah, I see that 
the question of labor and capital is a deeper one 
than most people imagine. But I am convinced 
now, from the comparison you have made, that a 
man may honestly become a millionaire.’’ 

‘‘Of course. When the shares of any company 
are bought outright, the transaction is perfectly 
fair, and generally as safe as most business trans- 
actions; it is buying on margins that is unsafe and 
illegitimate business, for that is kambling, pure 
and simple, and should be suppressed, just as 
much as other forms of gambling. 

‘‘True; but there are some scoundrels, you 
know, who boom their shares by illegitimate 
means, and then ‘unload’ on their victims.”’ 

‘«Very true; but there are scoundrels in every 
business, —even in the legal, medical, and cleri- 
cal professions. But, as Tweed said, ‘What are 
you going to do about it?’”’ 

» » 


Abundance Takes the Iron from the Blood 


It is a curious fact, in the history of nations, that 
only those which have had to struggle the 

hardest for an existence have been highly success- 

ful. Asarule, the same thing is true of men. 

One would think that it would be a great relief 
to have the bread-and-butter problem solved by 
one’s ancestors so that he might devote all his en- 
ergies and time to the development of the mental 
and spiritual faculties. But this is contrary to the 
verdict of history and the daily experience of the 
world. The strugglers, those born to a heritage of 
poverty and toil, and not those reared in the lap 
of fortune, have, with a few exceptions, been the 
leaders of civilization, the giants of the race. It 
is the struggle which develops—the effort to re- 
deem oneself from iron surroundings, —which calls 
out manhood and unfolds womanhood to the high- 
est possibilities. The Lincolns, the Garfields, the 
Grants, the Greeleys, the Mary Lyons, the Lucy 
Stones, the Mary A. Livermores,—all the men and 
women who had to struggle against overwhelming 
odds, —these are the ones whose lives have marked 
stepping-stones in their country’s progress. 

There is something deteriorating and paralyz- 
ing to one’s individual growth in the conscious- 
ness that he does not need to labor for his daily 
bread. Nature’s fiat is inexorable. Man must 
struggle or cease to grow. He must work or be 
content to leave his highest powers undeveloped. 





FORCIVE AND FORCET 


ROBERT GRAY 


FORGIVE and forget,—it is better 
To fling all ill feeling aside 
Than allow the deep cankering fetter 
Of revenge in your breast to abide; 
For your step o'er life’s path will be lighter, 
When the load from your bosom is cast, 
And the glorious sky will seem brighter, 
When the cloud of displeasure has passed. 


Though your spirit swell high with emotion 
To give back injustice again, 
Sink the thought in oblivion’s ocean, 
For remembrance increases the pain. 
Oh, why should we linger in sorrow, 
When its shadow is passing away, — 
Or seek to encounter, to-morrow, 
The blast that o’erswept us to-day ? 


Our life’s stream is a varying river, 
And though it may placidly glide, 
When the sunbeams of joy o'er it quiver, 
It must foam when the storm meets its tide. 
Then stir not its current to madness, 
For its wrath thou wilt ever regret; 
Though the morning beams break on thy sadness, 
Ere the sunset forgive and forget. 











» ad 
Life always takes on the character of its motive.—J. G. 
HOLLAND. 
. 


A mother is responsible for early restraint of her child. 
The work which schoolmasters and legislators cannot do 
for the sturdy and rebellious youth, or for the stalwart and 
ungovernable man, might have been done by the earlier 
and gentler restraints of a mother's firm and faithful ten- 
derness.—MRrs. SIGOURNEY. 
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An Oyster Cracker that 
is really good to eat— 
think of that! An Oyster 
Cracker with a taste to 
it so good it gives added 
zest to your enjoyment 
of oysters 


Are good with Oysters, 
Soup, Chowder, Salad, 
Terrapin, or just as good 
alone 


5 cents is all you need to get 
an In-er-seal package of 


Kennedys Oysterettes 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








‘‘Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.’ 


7 


Don't plod along like your grandmother did before 
you, scouring and scrubbing ; bending and rubbing. 


GOLD DUST 


makes housework easy. It cleans everything and 
injures nothing. More economical than soap. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Lonis, San Francisco, Montreal—Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 

















PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. ’Phone 101—18. 
A request for Catalogue U will bring you information about a school that has been 
known for two generations throughout America for its thorough work in preparing 
young men and women for responsible positions in all branches of business. 


Is it Better to Trust to Luck? Is it Wiser to Guess? 
DAY AN D EVENING SESSION 8. 
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; and towns where we are not at present rep- 
resented. Anagency for this progressive and up-to- 
posi mm for high class men. Weaid our agents to 

chieve success and extend their field as their develop- 
good men to remain with us »vermanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 
tion with other business in some localities. 

Ifyou arethe kind of man we are soeki: we will 

etails by 

correspondence on re- 

ceipt of your inquiry. 
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Typewriter Co., ? 
127 Lake Street, 
Poreign Office 
42 Poultry, , 
; London, England. 

] 
showing intevest on amounts from $1.00to fea see-ae day 
mercial Houses. Accuracy guaranteed. If you are in- 
terested in quick methods, you will want this book. We 
tire bi ss which reduces labor and cuts expenses. For 
ae reason we are offering a limited number of the Second 
Bound in cloth, 128 pages—sells regularly for $1.50. Cash or 

stamps must accompany order to secure this special price. 
Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, 
1046 Chamber of C ce Building, Chicago. 


for the 
—the standard visible writer— 
date typewriter carries with it a dignified and profitable ¢ 
ment warrants. We seek to make it worth while for 
able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 
enter into 
( 
The Oliver Q 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Baker-Vawter 
to five years—2 per cent up.- Used by Banks and Com- 
may be able then to interest you in a System for your en- 
Edition of this set of Interest Tables at 75c. postpaid. 
BAKER-VAWTER CoO., 
1046 Central Bank Building, New York. 




















CANTON ‘CHECK “PROTECTOR 


\ safe-cuard that the most expert forger cannot overcome. 
Made of spring steel and nickel plat Fits vest pocket 
handy as your watch and so extremely simple that you will 
laugh at all other designs. Sent anywhere for 25 cents. If 
not satisfactory return it and get your money back. 

CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 


1200 East Fourth Street, - = «= CANTON, OHIO. 
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THE TRICK THAT DOES THE WORK 
Zo other Syst 


PILES ALPRABEPIOALLY AND BY DATE 

| at the same = end sane og 

| ¥o Introduce 8 ce, Wo 
will send you our book “BUSINESS. POINTERS® con— 
taining nearly 100 pages of informati 
will solve many of your 


on that 
ae ——. also 
eemplee of our new patent steel card index 
pointere (new, but over a million sold in $ 
months), adaptable either to — old or a new 
eyetem. Your business needs them. On request, 
@® dusiness letter head.we will send them PRER. 
DESK ‘ORKS 
VETTER., GSK. “NQRKS. 














“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


42 in. lon 24 in, deep. 
Takes place of t e ordinary typewriter 
- costing twice the money. Golden 
handsome finish, .ndy, ve ae 
able, invaluable. Deuvarcd east of 
pocks Mountains, freigh: prepaid. for 
$10. It not satisfactory return at our 
pense. Write for catalogue of the 
Dearborn Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK CO., - Birmingham, Ala, 


YOU 50% 


Have E makes of typewriters, many as 





as new. 
Lowest prices and strongest guarantee. We rent,buy, 
sell or exchange machines. Send on approval, one 


mc — srentto apply on machine. Write for catalogs and 
Office Furniture No. C 99 House Furniture No. C 100 
r. L BT AF FORD & BROS, 18-20 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


882 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and un- 
prejudiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 











SUCCESS 
SOME TRIUMPHANT FAILURES | 


GUCcEss is constantly receiving letters from | 

people who believe that they have not suc- 
ceeded, and are almost embi.tered by the thought 
that their lives are failures. 

Many of these letters indicate not merely that 
these people have not failed, but, even more, that 
they have attained a high order of success; namely, 
the development of noble manhood and woman- 
hood, compared with which money, no matter how 
much, would look contemptible, and fame, no mat- 
ter how great, would be of no account. 

Is it failure to bring up a family of sturdy boys 
and girls, train them with fine ciscipline, and 
infuse into their expanding natures virtues which 
give the highest express‘on to life? 

Is it nothing to start young people on their 
careers with high ideals, lofty aims, and an un- 
flinching determination to make no compromise 
with wrong? 

Is it of small account to hold a family together 
in spite of the severest stress of circumstances, to 
struggle for years to give an invalid wife or mother 
much-needed delicacies, or to try to alleviate the 
hard lot of a cripple oz of a deaf and dumb child? 

Does it mean nothing to hold a farm, during 
years of hand times and failure of crops, to main- 
tain heart and courage, when Nature seems in 
league with the forces that test man’s physical and 
spiritual strength to tle straining point? 

How little do such peof le realize that the spirit 
of their lives will reach out to help and uplift 
humanity for all time! Little do they dream that, 
like the exquisite perfume distilled from dead rose 
leaves, the fragrance of their unselfish deeds will 
sweeten and beautify the world long after they 
have passed away. On a higher plane they will 
realize that what they deplored as failure was, in 
truth, the noblest success. 

It is one of the saddest commentaries on our 
nit onal ethics that those who have tried with all 
their might to live up to the best they know are 
looked upon as failures if they have not accumu- 
lated money, written a notable book, achieved dis- 
tinction in science, art, music, or some other field, 
or done some high, heroic deed that attracts the 
world’s attention. 

Hold up your | ead, maintain your self-respect, 
and do not be afiaid to look a man straight in the 
eye, even if he las mad? money when you have 
lost, or gained a positic1: which you have failed 
to attain. 

Who has the iudacity to measure money with 
character, or stocks and bonds with manhood and 
womanhood ? 

Who shall sy that houses and lands, position 
and social prestige compare with wealth of mind, 
of heart, or of culture? 

Who set up the standard that staimps with in- 
feriority those who prefer to spend their lives in 
the service of others, in helping to elevate man- 
kind, in dispelling ignorance and vice, or in mak- 
ing the world a purer and haprpier abiding place? 

There are teachers in this country, not possess- 
ing a thousand do!lars apiece, who have spent 
their flowering and fruitage years in making pos- 
sible broader life and larger success for thousands 
of their pupils. How shall they be rated? 

The delicate wicow who has managed to sup- 
port and educate « large family of helpless chil- 
dren; the young man or woman who has assumed 
the burden of caring for an enfeebled father or 
mother, or younger brothers and sisters for whose 
training and education personal hopes and am- 
bitions have been put aside; pzrents who have 
sacrificed their ease and comfort, in order to 
give their children a better start in life than they 
had,—are these people, unknown outside of their 
limited circle, to be counted failures? 

Have men and womcn failed because they have 
served as ladders for others to climb upon? 

If we could take stock of our civilization, to-day, 
we should find that the men and women who have 
done most to sweeten and refine our national life 
have not been, a3 a rule, the millionaires, or those 
who have attained notoriety, but the plain, everyday 
people, the burden-bearers, the sacrifice-makers. 
We should find that those who are doing the most 
to advance civilization in the aggregate, and to 
preserve the greatest of all our institutions, —the 
home, —are the unknown toilers. 

It is amongst the so-callec failures, —struggling 
farmers, poor mechanics, clerks, day-laborets, half- 
paid teachers and clergymen, unselfish mothers, 
wives, and sisters,—those who are doing the work 
of the world without hope of recognition or reward, 
—that we must look for our grandest successes. 
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SELF-FILLING PEN 


Overcomes agg K. objectionable feature found in all other 
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our dealer CaN supply you, but if he WILL NoT, then 
ORDER DIRECT. 

We can match the action of any steel pen you send us. 
For 4 TWO-CENT STAMP we will send new cata- 
logue describing the pen that has revolution- 
= the iy —, ALSO Prof. 

oan’s suggestions for improving your hand- 
writing. 48 


Madison St., 
The Conklin Pen Co., oledo, Ohio. 


























“NEW GEM” 
Safety 


Razor 
Impossible to 
cut the face 
An all-year 
round neces- 


Automatic Strop- 

pins Machine and 
trop, $2.00. 
Sells wherever 

cutlery ts sold. 


THE GEN 
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New York City 
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In ordering,give 
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BOYW’S HAT No. 3 
In smooth finish 


York. Our objec t 
is to deal direct 
with the wearer of 
the hat, and give good 
value so that a buyer of 
one hat will want another. 

Middletown Hat Co., 
50 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. BOYW’S HAT No. 4 

In soft rough finish 

Send for Catalogue “SMART SHAPES IN HATS.” 
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SPECIAL NUMBER FREE 


North American Miner 


Containing illustrated articles on the great gold fields ot 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. Mention No. 11 
and the Miner will be mailed you six months free. 


WHEELER & CO., - 32 Broadway, New York. 
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SUCCESS 


Don’t Take My 
Word for 


I'M PREJUDICED! 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 

They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertise- 
ments read well, my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 

They avail themselves of the facilities I offer for investigation ; 
for obtaining proof of the most convincing kind,and when convinced 
that my System is better than any other and infinitely superior to 
drugs and medicines for building and restoring perfect health, they 
place themselves in my hands with a confident belief in a successful 
issue—a hearty determination to second every effort I make in their 
behalf—that wins half the battle. 

My System appeals to sensible people because it is a sensible sys- 

No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor’s bills, no time 
away from home or work, but just a systematic, natural development 
of every faculty, every organ, every function, ’till Nature’s normal 
standard is reached. 

I turn ill-health into vigor, weakness into strength, lassitude into 
energy and mental dullness into life and activity. 

My system if followed intelligently and faithfully relieves the 
system of poisons and impurities by producing healthy digestion and 
assimilation; revitalizes the exhausted nerves; sends rich, red blood 
tingling to every extremity; puts sound muscle where muscle is 
needed; removes fat; gives erectness of carriage and springiness and 
grace to the walk; stimulates and builds :.p the tired brain; paints 
the cheek with the flush of robust health; builds up under-developed 
and undeveloped parts, and in fact, fits man, woman or child, to 
nature’s perfect mold. 

I can do all this for you as I have dosie for hundreds—yes, thou- 
sands of others, because my System is N:-ture’s system—these results 
are as natural and inevitable as the cycle uf the planets. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparaius whatever. My System is 
for each individual; my instructions for ycu would be just as personal 
as if you were my only pupil. It is tau; ht by mail only and with 
perfect success, requires but a few min- 
utes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the 
heart. Nothing I can 
say in proof of all this 
is one-half so con- 
vincing as the un- 
prejudiced testi- 
mony of men and 
women who have 
nothing to gain, every- 

thing to lose by decep- 
tion, whose reputations are beyond the 
shadow of suspicion. 


tein. 









ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


540 Unity, 





It 


From Canada to Florida. 
OTTawa, CANADA, Feb. 21, 1902. 
A.ois P. Swosopa, Esq., Chicago, IIL 
Dear Sir:—I began taking your physical ex- 
ercises about four months ago, and the benefit I have 
received from them is simply wonderful. I can 
truthfully say that I am a new man in every.respect, 
due entirely to carrying out systematically the 
various exercises you from time to time sent me. 
When I ccmmenced your exercises my muscles 
were flabby, and the least exercise tired me; I was 
also a sufferer from constipation, but both have 
entirely disappeared and my muscles to-day are as 
hard as steel and I can take exercise. which was 
before entirely beyond me. I would _ specially 
recommend all office workers to take a course of your 
physical exercises, and I can quite readily say that 
they will find that the investment will bring them 
in grand returns. I intend keeping them up, and 
from time to time will acquaint you with my pro- 
gress. You are at liberty to refer any one to me 
and I will be pleased to write them of the great 
benefit I have received from your treatment, of 
which I can only speak in the highest terms. 
Believe me, Very truly yours, 
W. H. A. FRASER, 
of Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchants. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 22, 1901. 
Mr. Aois P. SwosopA, Chicago, IIL 
Dear Sir :—After having taken your course of ex- 
ercises for three months, I feel that I have given 
it a thorough trial and am frank in saying that it 
has benefited me more than I expected. Inasmuch 
as my duties as manager of a lumber manufactur- 
ing plant give me a great opportunity for exercise, I 
did not look for any decided increase in my measure- 
ments, but your exercises have hardened my muscles, 
regulated my general physical condition and made 
it possible for me to keep in good health without 
taking calomel and quinine. I feel sure that your 
system is the simplest one for a person who wishes 
to take regular exercise, and I wish you the succes 
you deserve with it. Very truly, 
A. G. CUMMER, of Cummer Lumber Co. 


If you will send me your name and address I shall 
be pleased to mail you free, valuable information and detailed outline of my 
system, its principles and effects,and will not only send you testimonial letters 
from pupils, but I will also pay the postage both for inquiry and reply, so 
that you will not be at a cent of expense to convince yourself that the 
Swoboda System is a successful system. 
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AS CREAM.” 
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stamp for interesting Souvenir booklet about 
California’s World-famed i od acre Sylmar Olive Ranch 
and about the method by which 


SYLMAR OLIVE OIL 


is processed the first day after LJ a are picked, also re- 
ceip its for Olive and Olive Oil coo 

We grow the olives, pick, grind = press them; filter the 
oil, bottle, seal and ship right in our compere, » and L. is 
why the > natural purity of eyinen Oo mag agg 

Sylmar Olive Oil retains all the rich, f rE RYO of 
Superior California Olives, and is sold frat 1,000 


antee of purity. 
SHIPPED FREE 
eading grocers have secured the agency for Sylmar 
if yours has not, send us draft or money order 
00 for a case of one dozen quarts. Prepaid to any 
frei ght depot in the U.S. 


LOS ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS ASS’N, 
308 Bradbury Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


fIEMET LANDS 


N CALIFORNIA... 
near Los Angeles. 


e best watered lands in California. Located 
Inexhaustibly rich soil—the ac- 

cumulation of centuries. Soil and climate suitable 
for orange, lemon and olive culture. Corn, wheat, 
potatoes, etc., yield splendid crops. Market good. 
Prices excellent. Town of Hemet is wide awake; 
has prosperous stores, bank, schools, churches, etc. 
FREE Large wen ae pamphlet giving —— ingen 


mation a best irrigabl 
ifornia, in tracts to suit, easy payments, perfect = ete. 


HEMET LAND co. Dept. 18 Hemet Riverside Co., Cal. 
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D® SCOTT'S 
ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 
a A >> = Ras a 


Makes long, rich, glossy hair; gives freedom 
from Headaches and Neuralgia; prevents 
Dandruff, Falling Hair and Baldness, 


PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 


Try it six months; if not found as repre- 
sented, return it and money willbe refunded. 


Dr. Scott's Electric Corset. Price $1.00 
A Valuable Book Free. Agents Wanted. 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 

870 BROADWAY, - e« NEW YORK 

















GETTING AHEAD 


Many people never get ahead until they go in 
debt. Debt may be safely and honestly in- 
curred when a good life insurance policy runs 
along with it. Consult the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for (free) descriptive booklets. We do business 
through correspondence. 











a American $10 Typewriter 


Produces as handsome letters as can be 
nade. Fully guaranteed: Catalogue free. 


American Typewriter Co., 
C 265 Broadway, - New York City. 














LEARN FROM 


\ | Successful Men 


al Study the Systems and Methods that made them 
» snocessful. Wraps quarter in an envelope NOW 
—~ . and send to 
SYSTEM —A Monthly Magazine 
—for three months’ trial subscription. Learn what its experts know about Increasing 
sales, handling correspondence, ‘*bookless’’ book-keeping, collecting, buying, manufac- 
turing, banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. an up-to-date business-man 
—thoroughly posted. Full year $1.00. THE SHAW- WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
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SUCCESS 


SANITARY AIDS TO SUCCESS 
F. L. OSWALD, M. D. 
VIII.—Exercise 


1% the winter of 1899, I was dodging a rainstorm 
on the veranda of a Florida seaside hotel, 
when the naturalist, Thompson-Seton, was intro- 
duced to a tall naval officer who had attracted his 
attention by his descriptions of ocean sports. 

‘‘They told me I should find you a giant,’’ 
laughed Thompson-Seton, ‘‘and I am glad it 
proves so nearly true. It's always good if a man 
is big enough to take the world by the throat. One 
may well change the old couplet to read :— 

‘**Tis not in mortals to deserve success, 
So let’s do more, Horatio, let's compel it.’ " 

‘*«You’rea good complimenter, Professor, but a 
bad historian,’’ said the frank mariner; ‘‘the suc- 
cessful men of this scandalous planet have gen- 
erally been dwarfs.’’ 

The conversation then turned to politics, but 
that dwarf-theory had made me meditative, and I 
strolled away to ponder upon it at leisure. Was it 
founded on fact,—on something more than an 
accident? The physique of Napoleon and Fred- 
erick the Great did seem to confirm it; Voltaire, 
Alexander Pope, Richard B. B. and Phil H. Sher- 
idan, Swinburne and ‘‘Little Bobs’’ were addi- 
tional cases in point, and I remembered Byron’s 
remarks about the spur of deformity, about crip- 
ples who want the earth, ‘‘and oft, like Timur, the 
lame Tartar, win it."’ But what about ‘‘ Long- 
pole’’ Wellington, Goethe, Washington, Danton, 
and the big chiefs of the Visigoths? 

The exceptions, indeed, were rather too numer- 
ous to confirm the rule, and the light-weight com- 
petitors for the prizes of life generally appear to 
have offset their disadvantage by an activity in- 
compatible with the idea of decrepitude. 

The truth seems to be that Thompson-Seton’s 
compliment had as considerable a basis of fact as 
success has of physical vigor. The prognostics of 
victory in the arena of competition cannot always 
be measured by inches, and the herald-roll of fame 
records the names of a good many undersized 
champions, but of very few weaklings. 

Mentally, as well as physically, effeminate hab- 
its imply a deficiency of staying power; for the 
term of their earthly pilgrimage, the human body 
and the most immortal soul are as interdependent 
as horse and rider, and Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom, was also the patron of athletic sports. 
Plato’s Academy and Aristotle’s Lyceum were both 
gymnastic institutions, where the Athenian sa- 
vants spent their leisure hours and often joined in 
the exercises of the pupils, and Professor Wilson 
(‘‘ Christopher North,’’) had a theory that a man’s 
athletic attainments influence his speech, his man- 
ners, and even his literary style, as well as his 
voice and his gait. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a passion for 
football and similar rough-and-tumble sports can 
be indulged only at the expense of refinement; but 
there is a more serious objection, known to thou- 
sands of practical physicians who have become 
careful about urging physical exercise upon dys- 
peptic brain-workers. 

‘«T’ ve tried it and been obliged to give it up,” 
writes a patient of that sort; ‘‘spherical trigonome- 
try and a flying trapeze cannot be made to work in 
the same team. Separately, they might do very 
well, but they can’t be combined. It's burning 
the candle of life at both ends. _ I've ascertained 
that too often to try it again. It would wear me 
out in a week.”’ 

Many of these objectors are as sincere as the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the movement-cure, 
and I must venture to reveal the key to the enigma 
of the contradiction. 

The matter is this: the zz¢ermezzos of the lei- 
sure hours should bring relief from the hardest of 
all drudgeries, the toil of severe mental labor; and 
brainworkers, driven from their study to a far-force 
gymnasium, are really sent from treadmill to tread- 
mill. An intense effort of will power may keep 
them in harness for a week or two; but, sooner or 
later, the overtaxed organism will begin to stagger 
under the double burden, and persistence is apt 
to result in a general breakdown. 


The human race is divided into two classes—those 
who go ahead and do something, and those who sit and 
inquire, ‘‘Why wasn't it done the other way ?’’—O. W. 
Holmes. 

- 

At arecent convention in Saratoga, New York, of the 
Master Car Builder's Association, devices were consid- 
ered, having in view the building of freight cars of one 
hundred thousand pounds capacity. 
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THE ART OF 


Advertising 
Taught 
by Mail 


by a system devised by ten 
the best advertising author- 
ities in America. It prepares 
as men and women for a 
paying profession that has many openings 
waiting competent pupils. 

If already employed, it makes you more val- 
uable to your employer by qualifying you to 
handle the advertising. Merchants can in- 
crease their business by learning how to im- 
prove their advertising. 

The instructions are completed in three 
months. Write for terms and booklet that 
will convince you of the profitable oppor- 
tunities open to you. 


CAHN, WAMPOLD & Co. 
Wholesale Clothiers 
CHICAGO, ix. 

WITT K. COCHRANE, President, 
Chicago College of Advertising, 
Dear Sir: Mr. Barker whom you sent 
us is Goies i up to — We are 

very well pleased. Very trul x yours, 
n. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 
Suite C, Isabella Building Chicago, Iilinols, 


F. P. Barker 
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Analyze the trade-mark—the petals of flower spell the name 
A Feast for Picture Lovers and Collectors 


Sold in stores or sent by mail, 
ten pictures of standard size, 
or four of the larger size, for 
twenty-five cents. 


Special Offer to Readers 

Success: To anyone 
not familiar with these pic- 
tures we will send for 
twenty-five cents, five of 
our most popular subjects of 
standard size, with two of the larger size, and a complete 
catalog containing a thousand illustrations, if you will 
mention Success. 





Catalog 27 may be ordered sep2:aiely for two 2-cent stamps. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE ARTO ATTAINMENT 
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unfolds latent gifts and develops 
body and mind to the highest possi- 
ble degree of excellence, insuring 
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porsonality. Valuable Book, 10 cts. 
Circulars free. Uniti BUCHANAN. 
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THE SIDE-TRACKED MAN 


EVERYWHERE along life's railroad, we see men 

and women side-tracked. In youth, many of 
them started out with good health, high hopes, 
lofty ambitions, rose-colored visions of the future, 
and determination to succeed. Somehow, how- 
ever, they soon got off the track, while the great 
panting, throbbing express, Life, rushed on its 
journey, regardless of those left behind by the 
wayside, The little enemies of success have eaten 
up youthful ambition, dimmed the vision, veiled 
the ideas, and undermined the moral stamina of 
those unfortunate ones until they are forced to 
drop out of the onward procession. 

It is pitiable to see the thousands who, in spite 
of the most heroic endeavors, have been side- 
tracked on account of ill health, physical defor- 
mities, lack of early education and training, or by 
being tied, through no fault of their own, to un- 
congenial and forbidding occupations. But what 
can we say of the multitudes who are hopelessly 
side-tracked in the flower of youth by vicious 
habits, the choice of low ideals, or through suf- 
fering themselves to be led away by bad compan- 
ions? It is one of the saddest things in human ex- 
perience to see young men, in what should be the 
heyday of life, the very prime of manhood, forced 
out of the race because of intemperance, gambling, 
and other vices destructive of soul and body towhich 
they have become slaves. More pathetic still is 
it to see young women, who started out in life pos- 
sessed of all those qualities which would have won 
them success in their chosen callings, or made them 
queens of happy homes, pushed off the track in 
the flower of their womanhood, because of vanity, 
undue love of dress, lending a too ready ear to 
flattery, or some seemingly trivial fault by which 
they have been insidiously led away from the 
paths of rectitude and right living. 

Many have lost heart and courage because, fail- 
ing to find their true places, they have been com- 
pelled to follow vocations against which their 
whole nature has revolted. Many have been side- 
tracked ‘because of lack of early education, a 
lack which, in later life, either through careless- 
ness or ignorance of the demands of the time, 
they neglected to remedy. Some have been forced 
out of the great procession because they did not 
make adequate preparation for their life-work. 
They did not realize that the long years spent in 
laying foundations in early youth constituted, in 
reality, not only the shortest, but also the surest road 
to success. They could not see why they should 
stay in school or learn a trade, when they might 
be earning money in various callings. 

What an army of young men has fallen to the 
rear because they tried short cuts to success! How 
many have lost their places in the advance march 
by being in too great haste to see life, too anxious 
to put themselves forward! Promising young men 
have often been weakened by flattery to such an 
extent that they have ceased to struggle, and have 
been ultimately side-tracked by their own egotism. 

Again, brilliant prospects have frequently been 
blighted by mistaken ideas of what constitutes 
true manliness. Young men, especially those who 
have been brought up in the country, are ashamed 
to appear ‘‘old-fashioned,”’ as it is falsely called, 
before their city friends and acquaintances. Re- 
moved from the safeguards of home, they forget the 
counsels and precepts of loving parents, whom 
they come to regard as ‘‘straight-laced;’’ and, in 
their fear of being called ‘‘ green,’’ they plunge into 
follies and excesses which sap their vital forces 
and degrade their manhood. When they wake up 
to the condition to which they have reduced them- 
selves by their cowardly weakness, and common 
sense insists upon a hearing, it is often too late to 
repair the mischief that has been done. They 
have lost their mental ard moral grip, the narrow 
dividing line between right and wrong has become 
blurred and indistinct, honor and honesty have 
lost their meaning, and health itself, the most im- 
portant item of their capital stock, has been shat- 
tered before they have realized it. 

Many have remained upon the lowest round of 
the ladder because afraid of hard work. They 
would take only ‘‘easy places,’’ or ‘‘ soft jobs.’ 
Disagreeable, monotonous drudgery would not do 
for them. They thought the world not only owed 
them a living, but also owed it without any undue 
exertion on their part. 

Thousands have been forced to the rear because 
of timidity, lack of push, boldness, courage. They 
have never dared to branch out, to put themselves 
forward. On the other hand, many have failed 
because of overconfidence, of an excess of self-es- 
teem and push. 
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@ Shoe Dissection 


In the show window of each Regal Store a 20 inch circular saw 
is cutting up all kinds of $3.50 shoes, and incidentally great gashes in 
shoe deceptions and reputations. 

Out of 1,000 pairs of other $3.50 shoes cut open, only 62 had 
\ genuine Oak Soles, the balance had soles of Yankee Oak, Bleached 
” Hemlock and Union leather. 

The new test in our stores shows up all parts ofthe shoe. The 
new seal, “‘ Window of the sole,’’ which is on every shoe, proves 
conclusively that we are using Oak Bark Tanned sole leather. 

Write for our booklet of advance styles fir Fall and Winter; 
also samples of leather. Postpaid on request. 
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TYLE 4188 anew fall shape just out. A dressy shoe made in all leathers suit- 
able for a f Fall and Winter wear, in lace or button les of Imported 
San ice seta aaa ee ees Se ns 
on — 8; es 0 en c id and Black 

=, heavy single soles. ; — 

\ WOMEN’S REGAL SHOES made in all popular styles, both 
dainty and mannish. Sold only in our exclusive stores 
for women, and obtainable through our mail order 


department. 


}REGAL soi» SHOES 
$3.50 


L. C. BLISS & CO., Manufacturers 


“a 








Mail Order Department, 
_ Boston, Mass., 409 Summer St. 








‘, Delivered through our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, carriage 
charges prepaid, to any address in the United States or Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, and Philippine Islands, 

also Germany, and within the limits of the Parcels Bost System 

on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery. 

iii Samples of leather and any information desired will be gladly 

~ furnished on request, 
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Washington, D.C., 1003 Penn. Ave. 
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785 Broadway, ES Louisville, Ky., 346 W. Market St. 
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toor Broadway. +” Chica » 103 Dearborn St., 
Newark, N. J., 841 Broad St. } “— aor ‘een St. Boston, 
—— Jersey City, 66 Newark Ave. =I Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. rog Summer St. 
> Boston, 113 Summer St. Cleveland, 69 Euclid Ave. Philadelphia 
< Providence, 220 Westminster St Milwaukee, 212 Grand Ave. mer Market St. 
+ Albany, N. Y., 34-36 Maiden Lane. Minneapolis, 526 Nicollet Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 40 E. Main St. St. Paul, cor. Wabasha angen Sts. New York, 
t. 


Baltimore, Md.,6E Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. 
732 Chestnut St. 





Los. Angeles, 222 W. 3 
San Francisco, corner Geary and 
Stockton Sts. 


785 Broadway. 
1330 Broadway. 
zasth St. cor. 7th Ave. 














THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Uncle Sam is a swift messenger—and a safe one. 
He will bring your deposit to the bank as speedily and surely as you could 
ourself—and with no trouble or bother to you. 
he Union Savings Bank accepts deposits by mail in any amount from $1 up. 


AND PAYS 4 PER CENT. INTEREST 
Write for the Booklet telling about the Banking by Mail idea. 
DIRECTORS 
H. C. FRICK GEO. I. WHITNEY J. M, SCHOONMAKER P. C. KNOX 
W.N. FREW 4H. C. MELDOWNEY iO: E. PARK R. B. MELLON 
JAMES M’CREA A. W. MELLON H. C. FOWNES F. J. HEARNE 
GEO. E.SHAW JAMES H. LOCKHART J. B. FINLEY JOHN PORTERFIELD 


Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















BOYS’ NAMES WANTED 


HE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses of 
bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. We want 
to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated 

magazine of boys’ stories, which has%a circulation Of 100.000 
copies monthly, although only 9 years old. It contains fine 
stories and handsome illustrations as well as departments 
of Amateur "Photography, Philately, Neumismatics, Curios, 
Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, etc., 
and each month awards a large number of valuable prizes 
to subscribers. The subscription price is 50 cents, but, ¢f 
you are not already a subscriber and will send us five boys’ 
names and addresses plainly written, and five 2=cent stamps, 
or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as a subscriber 
fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


THE STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 
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the New York School 
of Caricature 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF CARICATURE 
was founded on the plan of 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion, in 1901, and now has over 
1,200 enrolled students. 
Its purpose is to teach the‘‘Pro- 
fessional ” method of Carica- 
turing, Cartooning, Sketching 
from Life, how to obtain Action 
and Original Faces, Newspaper 
and Commercial Designing, and 
all branches of IDustrating, in- 
cluding Wash Drawing —as 
practised in the Art Departments 
of the great newspapers and 
magazines, so that the drawings 

can be reproduced and used. 


THE INSTRUCTORS 


The Instructors and Art Di- 
rectors ‘are Syd B. Griffin, the 
famous Comic Artist; Dal- 
rymple, for fifteen years the 

olitical Cartoonist on Puck; 








ee 
Formerly on “PUCK”’ Staff, 


Director and President 
J. Campbell Cory, Viee-President Opper. 


Louls Dalrymple, - - Secretary 
are their work are so well known 
Abram Stone, Treasurer ne one a I 


that 
ability to teach, or the practical value of what they teach. 
SAM. LE LESSON CIRCULAR, with terms, par- 
Free ticuiars and twenty portraits of well-known 
cartoonists, comic artists and illustrators. 
Any drawings or sk: either copies or 
Advice inal, you may wish to us, will be criti 
by our Art Director, and we will advise you as to your talent. 
If you have talent or taste for drawing don’t waste 
time nor grow discouraged tryiug to learn unguided 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 
Address: 85 World Bailding, New York City. 


in the rank of Bush, Davenport 
and Their names and 
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(LEARN TO 


It isn’t nearly so difficult as you 
would think and there’s nothing that } 
pays better. 


WE GIVE INSTRUCTIONS 
BY MAIL 



























in Magazine and Book Illustrations, 

Newspaper and Commercial Draw- 

ing, Lettering and Ornamental De- 

signs, Retouching Photographs and 
Fashion Draw Dg. ‘ 

Our Art Catalogue explains our 

methods fully and gives our special 

low terms by mail. Write for it. | 

N OHIO SCHGOL OF DESIGN, | 

‘ _*\ 708 Yulcaa Baildis 4, Cleveland, 0. |} 
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Pay After You Are Satisfied. 


The above offer shows what confidence 
we have in our NE‘V METHOD of treat- 
ing Chronic Ailments in your own home. 
No matter how you feel or what the ail- 
ment is, send at once for our FREE 
question blank and book. You are the 
judge who is to decide whether you are 
satisfied. We ask nothing for our services 
in case we fail to produce desired results. 


Address OHIO HEALTH INSTITUTE, 
> Ashley Block, Toledo, Ohio. 


USTRATING 


by the 


HEEB System (Z5\ 


of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL. 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, 
Lettering, Designing, ete. Students enthusiastic. Persout. 
Instruction and guidance. Prepares quickly for pay.ng 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experisuce 
unnecessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and must 
»ractical schoolin the world. Incorporated. Write postal 
oday for unsolicited testimoniais and full particulars. 


OF ILLUSTRATING, 
MATION Spt Seen aiin U.S. A. 











LxsTRUCTION 


tx Newsrarer, Book ann Commenctat Dastonmre, Ius.78- 
Taatine, awp Posten Work, atso Om anp Warsr Conor Paintrye. 


Terms moderate. Send for beautifully illustrated Book. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ART, 
Hartford Building, Broadway and 17th St,, New York City. 


NGINEERINC 


in all branches—Mechanical, Electrical, 
Railroad, etc., UCHT BY MAIL 
by 8 corps of graduates trom the leading uni- 
versities of the country. Degrees conferred by 
the authority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- 
time etady alone required to graduate in one 
of the leading professions. ition payable 
in instalments. rite to: illustrated booklet. 
National Correspond ‘Institut 

is-47 2a Nat'l Bank ‘sidg, W ashington, D.C 
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THE STORY OF A DEVOTED SLAVE 
A Romance of the Civil War 
RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON 


WEEN, in 1835, Jefferson Davis, later president of 
the Confederacy, left the regular army, his 
elder brother, Joseph, gave him Brierfield, a splen- 
did plantation of two tho.sand acres on the Missis- 
sippi River, a few miles below Vicksburg, and a 
number ef slaves. These latter included a grew- 
ing negro boy called Ben Montgomery, whom Mr. 
Davis made his body servant. The lad was mn- 
usually intelligent, and Mr. Davis saw that in him 
were capabilities not common to the African race. 
He taught him to read, and then to write, and 
soon he became an admirable assistant. He was 
not only Jefferson Davis's Lody servant, but also 
his private secretary, bookkeeper, and general fac- 
totum. His penmanship was beautiful, and his 
plantation bookkeeping, in its simplicity and ac- 
curacy, was the envy and admiration of the coun- 
tryside. He knew more of the business of the Davis 
brothers, except themselves, than anyone else. 

After Jefferson Davis entered politics, Ben Mont- 
gomery became still more useful. When the 
master was on his long campaign tours, or in 
Washington, Montgomery had authority to open 
letters not marked as priva.e,and to answer them; 
he had power, in writiny answers, to transact 
any business necessary for ile plantation. By this 
time Montgomery had cume to have absolute 
charge of the Brierfield estate. He did not inter- 
fere with the management of the negroes, or with 
anything else under the overseer’s purview; but 
the general business of the place he transacted 
without consulting anybody except the master. 

When Jefferson Davis left Washington, in 18€1, 
after resigning his seat in the senate, he went to 
Brierfield. His estate was his sole maintenance. 
It was certain that, during the impending struggle, 
he must be absent much of the time, and whom 
should he leave in charge of the estate? Finally 
Joseph Davis asked, ‘‘ Why not Ben Montgom- 
ery?’’ and the suggestion was adopted. The usual 
white overseers were left in charge of the farming 
operations, but to the slave, Ben Montgomery, 
was intrusted the financ.al part of the business, 
under the direc!’on of his master. 
crops of 1861 an | 1862 were good, and, although 
there was some t‘ouble about marketing the crop 
of the latter year, it was finally sent to New Or- 
leans, and, later, wareh used in Liverpool, to be 
sold when the money it might bring would be 
needed. There were not more than four hundred 
and fifty bales, for the South then needed corn 
and food supplies more than it did cotton, and so 
the land was devoted largely to food crops. Then, 
early in 1863, came the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, and with it, to the 
South, the equally dangerous Act of Confiscation. 
This latter was put into execution, wherever pos- 
sible, with great energy. ‘Treasury agents, armed 
with all the forn.s of law, or without them some- 
times, seized all property belonging to the list of 
suspects as soo as it came under the protection 
of the Union armies. 

Then, for the first time in his .ife, Ben Mont- 
gomery asked permission te visit ltichmond. 

‘Dear Marse Jeff,’’ he wiote, ‘‘I want to go 
to Richmond to see you, and I want to go right 
away, There is something that I want to tell you 
that I dare not write, so do please let me go to 
Richmond at once.”’ 

Mr. Davis could not imagine what the negro 
had on his mind, but wrote him to come, and sent 
him the necessary permit for a slave to travel. 

‘«Marse Jeff,’’ said Ben, when he arrived at 
Richmond and had an ofportunity to talk with his 
master, ‘you know Mr. Lincoln has issued what 
he calls an emancipation proclamation, and with 
it another proclamation confiscating the property 
of certain archrebels, as he calls them. Now, 
they are going to confiscate your property just as 
soon as they get a chance. Suppose you and 
Master Joe sell me your estates, and do it before 
the Yankees capture our country.’’ 

‘Why, Ben,’’ Mr. Davis said, ‘‘you are a slave 
and can’t hold property in Mississippi.”’ 

‘«That is true,’’ said. Ben, ‘‘but you can set me 
ree. Make ou: two sets of free papers. Give 
me one set and keep one yourself. Then make 
out a third paper, which shall say that under, cer- 
tain conditions the free papers are to be canceled.”’ 

The conditions were that the Federals shculd 
capture the city of Vicksburg: and the Davis es- 
tate which lay eighteen miles below. 

‘““Why, Ben, that’s an excellent idea, Let me 


| think it over for a day or two,’’ Mr. Davis said. 
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is yours, if you are properly trained. 
What manufacturers and business men 
are calling for, every day, are trained 
men. Our booklet, ‘‘How to Earn 
More,” contains interesting facts and 
helpful information. Send for a copy. 
IT’S FREE. Our courses for home 
study include 
Engineering, 
Architecture, 
etallurgy, 
Art — 


China Painting, 
Decorating, 
Journalism, 
Bookkeeping, 


Steno h 
and English Seances’ ” 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 27. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, 


156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





ATTEND 
\THE ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy ea 
and living inexpensive. Write for our =| 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 4/0} 
Illinois College of Photography Ar 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, IIL = 








This booklet tells how to 
make money on the farm 
and outlines our course of 
home study in 


Modern Agriculture. 


Under PROF, WM. P. 
BROOKS, 


Ph. D., of the 
Mass. Agricultural College, 


Treats of soils, tillage, 
drainage, fertilizers, crop 
rotation, stock feed: 


Tuition nominal. 
to our students. Catalogue 


RRESPONDERCE ‘BCHOO. 
RINGFIELD, MASS, 2 


KART IS TI 


Ihave trained and placed young people in Art Departments for 
yest, Among the recent ones are — Organ,N.Y. Even- 

ng Journal, Chas.Voight, N.Y.Evening World; R.Ryan, N. 
Y.Evening World; T.Fleming; F.J.Meyers, Bethlehem; J.M. 
Harvey,San Francisco. Write for their autograph letters with 
photos,also our handsomely illustrated circular with free lesson 

DAN McCARTHY, Director. 

National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York 
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= value to Beginners, Teachers and 
rofessional Musicians, Costs nothing to 
look into, Write TODAY for free book ex- 
plaining the QUINN CORRESPONDENCE 
METHOD. e teach by mail, Piano, 
Organ, Technic, Sight Reading, Har- 
Gecbtection "A abe teaegne to pect 

rchestration. A new t to you! 
M. L. Quinn, Mus. Doc. Then why not !nvestigate? "Write Now. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Music 

606 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, IIl. 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


Daring Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 


Anyone can learn all TuNEsS, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws or Harmony ii a short time. it is the CHEAPEST, 
KASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
(Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the nner; creates a fondness 
for music because you succeed from the start. A few days’ practice 
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He talked it over with his brother Joseph. It 
was important to them that they should have the 
income of this estate. If the Federal soldiers 
should capture Vicksburg, about the first property 
they would confiscate and plunder would be the 
Davis estate. But, if this property belonged to a 
negro, freed before the capture of Vicksburg, then, 
under the Emancipation Proclamation, it would 
be his, and could not be seized by the Federal 
agents. The plan promised well, and the Davis 
brothers, after consultation, decided to adopt it. 
Jefferson Davis loaned to Ben, for the purpose of 
making the sale, ten thousand dollars. The con- 
sideration for the estate was thirty thousand dol- 
lars, on ten years’ time, with interest at six per 
cent. Knowing there would be some trouble about 
the matter, the legal papers were drawn with ex- 
ceptional care. John A. Campbell, who resigned 
his place on the United States supreme bench 
when the war began, was the attorney; at the same 
time he drew Ben's free papers, with a clause in 
each that, under certain conditions, the free papers 
should become null and void. 

Returning to Brierfield, Montgomery had all 
the papers promptly recorded in the proper offi- 
ces in Warren County, Mississippi. Events speed- 
ily showed that he acted wisely, for in less than a 
week after Vicksburg fell, in July, 1863, an agent 
of the United States treasury department appeared 
at Brierfield to take possession of the goods, chat- 
tels, and movables on the plantation, preparatory 
to formal confiscation of the property by the 
United Statés. The agent traveled in state, es- 
corted by a troop of cavalry, only to be met by 
Montgomery, who mildly asked his business. 

‘I have come,’’ said the agent, ‘‘to take pos- 
session of all movable goods and stores on Jeffer- 
son Davis's plantation.’’ 

‘«Mr. Davis owns no plantation in this section 
of the country,’ Montgomery rejoined. 

‘‘Then to whom does this place belong?’’ 
queried the astonished officer. 

‘« These three plantations,’’ answered Montgom- 
ery, calmly, ‘‘consisting of the Hurricane, Pal- 
myra and Brierfield estates, are my property.”’ 

‘*You don’t suppose that I'll believe sucha 
story as that, do you?’’ asked the agent. 

‘<The story that I have told you is true in every 
respect,’’ said Montgomery. ‘‘If you will come 
into the house, I will show you all the papers, 
and you can decide upon their legality.’’ 

The agent was a lawyer, and, when he looked 
over the deeds, he saw that a correct’ legal transfer 
had been made. But he said, in triumph :— 

‘At the time this sale was made, you were a 
slave. You could not hold real estate in Missis- 
sippi.’’ 

Thereupon Montgomery, with a smile, handed 
the agent his free papers, made out and legally 
verified four days before the title to the real estate 
was passed. 

‘«Now,’’ said Montgomery, ‘‘ this country is un- 
der the protection of the United States,is it not?’’ 

‘Why, yes,’’ said the officer, ‘‘it is."’ 

- And I am entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen of the United States, am I not?’’ 

‘«I suppose you are,’’ was the reluctant reply. 

‘« Then, sir, under the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, and by virtue of these free 
papers made before that proclamation was issued, I 
am a citizen of the United States, with all the rights 
and privileges that any citizen has. You are espe- 
cially enjoined by that proclamation to see that I 
and all of my race are protected in our legal rights, 
are you not?’’ 

‘«‘Yes,’’ replied the officer, who saw that he was 
cornered. 

‘«Then I request that you leave my property 
untouched, for otherwise I shall call upon the 
President of the United States to know whether or 
not this proclamation is more than an empty form.”’ 

The agent and his escort went back to Vicks- 
burg. Montgomery at once addressed a letter to 
the commanding officer at Vicksburg, setting forth 
that he was a free man of color, the legal owner of 
certain plantations, which were specified by name; 
that an officer of the United States had called 
upon him and endeavored to deprive him of his 
property without due process of law, and he de- 
manded of the commanding officer his protection 
and that of the United States. Still, the spoil was 
too rich to be relinquished by the treasury agents 
without a fight, and, in despair, Montgomery de- 


cided upon a great stroke. He called upon the | 


Federal commander at Vicksburg and asked that 
a lieutenant and guard be put in charge at Brier- 
field for ten days’ time,and also for leave to travel 
on a government boat bound for Cincinnati. He 
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had resolved to visit Washington, see President 
Lincoln, and lay the case before him personally. 
He chanced to know Judge Holt, then judge ad- 
vocate of the army. When he arrived in Wash- 
ington, he at once went to see him, and asked to 
be taken to the President. 

‘I’m a free man, now, Judge,’’ he said. ‘You 
have known me for many years. I want you to 
take me to Mr. Lincoln and tell him what my 
character is, for I have important business with 
him.”’ 

Judge Holt went with Montgomery to Mr. Lincoln. 

««Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘this is Ben Mont- 
gome.'v, who, for thirty years, has been the private 
secretary of Jefferson Davis.”’ 

‘« Private secretary ?’’ queried Mr. Lincoln. 

«‘Yes,’’ said Judge Holt, ‘‘that is what I said. 
He is an honest man, and what he says is true. 
He wishes to see you on important business, and 
I will. leave you and him to transact it,’’—and 
Judge Holt left them alone. 

‘«Well, what can I do for you, my friend ?’’ 
asked Mr. Lincoln, after the judge had gone. 

Montgomery related what had occurred, ‘Mr. 
Davis has been very kind to me,’’ he went on, 
‘‘and I did this as much to help him as to help 
myself. This war is nearly over. I believe that 
your people will succeed. What you will do with 
Master Jeff, I donot know: but I am going to do my 
best to keep his wife and children from starving.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln was deeply moved. ‘*Do you 
mean to tell me,’ ne asked, ‘‘that you have been 
Mr. Davis’s private secretary all these years ?”’ 

‘*] do not know what you would call it, Mr. 
President,’’ the negro replied, ‘‘but for thirty 
years I have written his business letters, looked 
after the affairs of the plantation, carried large 
sums of money to New Orleans and to Cincinnati 
for him, and have had his fullest confidence in 
every way. In all his life he has never spoken to 
me an unkind word.”’ 

‘Do you know of any other such case as yours, 
Montgomery ?’’ asked the President, as he rose 
and paced the floor. 

‘“*No, sir, I do not,’’ was the reply; ‘but, 
doubtless, there are such cases. Now, Mr. Presi- 
| dent, what I want you to do is this: I want you to 
give me a writing directing all military and civil 
officers to protect me in the possession of my 
property.”’ 

The President sat at his desk, and then and 
there wrote an order which enjoined upon all 
military, naval, and civil officers the protection of 
Benjamin Montgomery, the owner of three planta- 
tions that were named, and directed that he be 
given any assistance he might require in further- 
It was signed, ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ This was about August 1, 1863. 

Montgomery went home and at once showed his 
letter to the commander at Vicksburg, who issued 
orders that he should be protected in the posses- 
sion of his property. The President directed the 
secretary of the treasury to instruct his agents to 
let Montgomery alone, and he was not disturbed. 
After the war, he went quietly ahead with his 
business. He saved some money, and kept the 
hands pretty well together, though they were few. 
During the years of reconstruction, Montgomery 
went on with his cotton-growing, and attended 
closely to business. His credit in Vicksburg and 
New Orleans was equal to that of any planter in 
the country; his orders for supplies were promptly 
filled, and his payments were made at the prom- 
ised time. 

In 1882, Montgomery felt that he was getting 
too old to manage properly the business of the 
estates. So a friendly suit of foreclosure. was 
brought, and the great estate, Joseph Davis hav- 
ing been dead some years, reverted to Jefferson 
Davis. He and Montgomery settled their ac- 
counts, and Montgomery, after that settlement, 
which assured him some two hundred thousand 
dollars, was the richest colored man in Mississippi. 
Two years thereafter he died, and no man, white 
or black, could have been more sincerely mourned. 
Montgomery's funeral was attended by Mr. Davis 
and by all the prominent planters within twenty 
or thirty miles. In an address at the grave, Mr. 
Davis said: ‘‘I have had in my life many true 
and faithful friends, but none more faithful than 
was he whom this day we have laid at rest.’ 

™ » 

‘* Time past is gone, thou canst not it recall; 
Time is thou hast, improve that portion small; 
Time future is not and may never be, 

Time present is the only time for thee."’ 
+ 


We cannot help anybody farther up than we stand our- 
selves. 
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The Making of an Orator 
[Concluded from page 564) 
your intellectual superiors, you will, nevertheless, 
distinctly explain to them the nature of the subject 
you are discussing, and what is the precise ques- 
tion they are called upon to consider. You will 
employ unfailing courtesy and respect, by which 
a favorable hearing is secured. You will seldom 
or never read from a manuscript, and you will 
never read more than a mere fragment from books, 
newspapers, or memoranda. Throughout your 
speech, put yourself in the place of the audience, 
and discuss the subject from its standpoint, always 
recollecting that, if you create an impression, you 
are its assistant, honestly imparting what will be 
of interest cr substantial benefit to it. If you 
speak before the uneducated, use simple words, — 
the best language of plain men. Be concrete and 
conversational in style. Talk to blacksmiths about 
horseshoes, and to farmers about crops. Adapt 
your illustrations to their employments. Avoid 
giving offense, even in trifles; speak to them, not 
of ‘‘master and servant,’’ terms having an un- 
pleasant flavor, as popularly used, but of ‘‘em- 
ployer,’ and ‘‘boss,’’ and ‘‘farm-hand,’’ and 
‘‘laborer.’’ If your subject admits of an appeal 
to sympathy, be cautious not to overdo that portion 
of your speech, for ‘‘nothing dries sooner than 
tears.’” Would you have your auditors see en- 
acted the very incidents in question? First see 
them yourself, with the mind’s eye,—every face, 
every object, every motion: let nothing be indis- 
tinct, and then tell all you see. Ever let your 
temper feel the constraint of your will, and your 
manner be characterized not only by a lack of 
gross faults, such as buffoonery, bravado, and 
conceit, but by the positive virtues of courtesy, 
self-restraint, manliness, and benevolence; so that, 
when you have completed an address, your audi- 
tors may retain the idea that they have been en- 
gaged with you in an earnest, animated, sensible, 
and (it may be,) stirring conversation in which 
you have acquitted yourself as a sound adviser 
and gentleman. 
+] ™ 





The Man Whose Watchword’s"“Wait” 
Roy Farrell Greene 


_ GREAT deeds,” said Uncle Hiram, ‘I’ve ob- 
served, ‘tween me an’ you, 

Fer every man that does 'em there are ten agoin’ 
to do; 

There's lots o’ men can sit aroun’ an’ entertain a 
crowd 


With how they're goin’ t’ plant a field they've likely 
never plowed: 

Bill Jones was such a feller, an’ I used t’ hear him 
tell 

Of a scheme he had fer killin’ weeds that sounded 
mighty well; 

Machinery could do the work,—a man need never 


sweat, 
But I find that William has n't set the world afire yet. 


‘‘When Simpson's boy from college came, the fam'ly 
prophesied, 

Within a year or two, the world would view him 
open-eyed, 

And marvel at the wonders of improvement he'd 
advance 

In scientific methods, if he had but half a chance. 

Ile stayed around the town awhile an’ worked quite 
hard, I jinks, 

At poundin’ little rubber balls o’er what he called 
‘ the links.’ 

We 've scientific problems still that make professors 
tret, 

But I note young Simpson has n't set the world afire 
yet! 

‘* An’ so,"’ said Uncle Hiram, ‘ 

count 

Toward betterin’ of our present state to any great 

amount; 


‘future action does not 


A million ‘goin’-t'-do-its’ wouldn't balance one 
‘has-done,’ 

An’ a pound of ‘right-this-minute’ 's worth ‘to-mor- 
row’'s,’ half a ton. 

I've noticed in my lifetime scores of fellers, sad to 
state, 


Who'd have prospered if they hadn't for their 
watchword taken ‘ Wait;’ 

Fellers sure to do great wonders ere the next day’s 
sun had set,— 

But I've noticed none of them has set the world 
afire yet!"’ 














One of the secrets of keeping young, vigorous, and sup- 
ple-jointed, is to continue to practice the activities of youth, 
and to refuse to allow the mind to stiffen the muscles by 
its suggestion of age limitations. If men like Peter Cooper 
and William E. Gladstone, who kept up the vitalizing ex- 
ercises of robust manhood when far into the eighties, had 
succumbed at forty to the thought of approaching age, how 
much of their valuable life-work would have remained 
undone! 
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Pen Mightier than Sword 


u have any literary taste, cultivate it, mcke it pay. Be 
an Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write 9 youthink, 
feel and see—turn it into money. We teac! 


JOURNALISM AT HOME 


t ry ec omposition | — word study, reviewing, 
ng, Space writing, story writing, proof read- 
We give individual instruction, 

Write for catalog. 
Sprague Correspondence Sehool of 
Journalism, 157 Majestic Building, 

igan. 
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SHORTHAND 

BUSINESS FORMS 

OFFICE WORK, Etc. 
With our Private Lessons BY 
MAIL open up to young Men and 
Women good paying positions 
We give just the training needed 
for success in business. No 
interference with work — only 
spare time required. The cheap- 
est and best method. Highly 
endorsed. National reputation. 
We also teach English, Civil 
Service and other courses by mail, or at our school. Established 
46 Years, Trial lesson, 10cents. Catalog Free, 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 
585 College Building, er Tr a Buffalo, N. Y. 


CIENCE and LANGUAGES 


A single study or a college course at home, 
Our instructors are graduates of the lead- 
ing universities, and represent their 
methods. Degrees given by authority of 
Congress. Every course is wholly 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Complete courses also in Engineering Jour- 
nalism, Book- keeping, orthand, Eng- 
lish, Ww rite for illustrat book of course that in- 


terests you. T 
; Bauk Bide. Washington, D.C. 


EARN $3,000.00 


\ YEAR, we successfully teach the art of piano tuning by mail. Any 

An person can become an expert by devoting spare time to 

study thout interfering with the present income. Musical ability 

unnecessary A hustler can make from $500.00 to $8,000.00 a year ; be 

idependent. Prepare fora better position in life while the present 
rets ained. Full particulars free. 


NILES BRY ANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HARMACY by MAIL 


A Complete Pharmaceutical Education, equal to 

a resident college course. Personal attention. Prepares for 

re weared oe ist examination. Begin now. Write 
posta or particulars. National Correspondence 
Sc hool i; Pharaincy. 41 Penn. St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, completely equipped. 
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PERNIN. No position; no shading. World’s Tate erode id Dip- 
mas. Text-book on approval. For free trial lesson, gy 

H. M. _PERNIN, Author. - « Detroit, Mich. 





Shorthand Easily Learned at Home 


Our students in all parts of the couutry are successfully ~~ 4 

shorthand and typewriting entively by mail and securing nen 
omplete booklet, explaining our course, sent free. 

JACESON CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, JACKSON, MICH. 
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A Hero of Peace 


A noble hero of peace, whose name, like Abou 
Ben Adhem’s, will be written down as that of one 
«who loved his fellow men,’’ and who sacrificed 
much for the cause of peace and human happi- 
ness, is Henri Dunant, the founder of the Red 
Cross Society. This noble man,a native of Switzer- 
land, early became deeply interested in the ques- 
tion of how to ameliorate the condition of the 
wounded in times of war. With this purpose in 


mind, he followed the Franco-Italian army in the | 


campaign of 1859, and was at the battle of Sol- 
ferino. This was one of the most sanguinary con- 
flicts of modern times. Forty thousand dead were 
left upon the field, and each of the two opposing ar- 
mies had more than twenty thousand wounded, 
many of whom, for want of adequate medical and 
material care, were left to die in agony where they 
had‘fallen. - M. Dunant did his best, at Solferino, to 
supply, by private enterprise, the deficiencies of 
the military establishment, and, with the aid of the 
people of the countryside and of a few charitable 
travelers, he improvised hospitals in which a great 
number of wounded men found relief. 

The horrible spectacle presented by the field of 
battle, however, had deeply moved him, and, at 
the close of the war, he began an active canvass to 
secure the organization, in all countries, of associ- 
ations of volunteer nurses, wearing one distinctive 
badge, who should follow armies in action, and 
give succor, without discrimination, to all the 
wounded. He enforced his views in pamphlets 
and lectures, and his appeals, put forth at a time 
when all hearts were sensitive, struck a responsive 
chord throughout Europe. M. Moynier, presi- 
dent of the Society of Public Utility of Geneva, 
presented to that body Dunant’s theory of an in- 
ternational compact, compatible with the articles 
of war of the several countries, whereby aid might 
be rendered the victims of the battlefield, irrespec- 
tive of nation, religion, or cause. The result wasa 
convention at Geneva, in October, 1864, to which, 
with a single exception, all the important European 
states sent representatives. Four days’ delibera- 
tion culminated in the organization of the famous 
Red Cross Society, under whose banner all civil- 
ized nations are marshaled. In compliment to 
Switzerland, its cradle, and because of the fact 
that the cross is the symbol of Christianity, a red 
cross on a white field,the reverse of the Swiss flag, 
was adopted as the society's ensign. But one 
military hospital flag is recognized in the world 
to-day, —that of the Red Cross. It marks all the 
trappings, and is the badge of its nurses and fol- 
lowers. Turkey alone discards the cross, its cres- 
cent on the battlefield having the signification of 
the Christian symbol. The commander who knows 
his own knows his enemy, and he breaks an inter- 
national treaty if, knowingly, he turns a gun or a 
stray shot on the Red Cross. Convoys of prison- 
ers, under escort bearing that sign, are safe. No 
officer can fire upon that unarmed and defenseless 
body of men by mistake. No captured man can 
suffer lack of food. The world is pledged to sup- 
ply the want, for friend and foe are alike to the 
Red Cross Society. Owing to the sectional strife in 
the United States, at the time of the Geneva Treaty, 
and our subsequent peace at home and abroad, 
America was the last of the civilized nations to 
enlist under the Red Cross. This was brought 
about through the heroic efforts of Clara Barton, 
famous at home and honored in Europe as a nurse 
of the Civil War. In Switzerland, at the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, she joined the Red 
Cross Society, and, becoming personally cognizant 
of its power for good, she succeeded, in 1882, in en- 
listing the United States, and her plans for organized 
effort to alleviate suffering in catastrophies outside 
of war are now embodied in the work of the soci- 
ety throughout the world, and are known as the 
««American Amendment.”’ 

The establishment of the Geneva compact was 
the crowning glory of the life of Henri Dunant, 
but it was purchased at a heavy cost to him. He 
had spent his money with an open hand in the 
preliminary work; and this, with unfortunate in- 
vestments, swept away his fortune. He was re- 
duced to penury, and.in Paris, for a time, he 
suffered many privations. ‘‘ Like many another,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘it has been my experience to break- 
fast upon the value of a penny found by chance in 
my pocket; to blacken my coat seams with ink, 
to whiten my collar with chalk, and to stuff my 
worn-out hat with paper in order to prevent it from 
slipping over my eyes.’’ 

ws id 


Politeness induces morality. Serenity of manner requires se- 
renity of mind.—Jut1a Warp Howe. 
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$60 Diamonds 
Special Values for October 


(or as long as they last). A picked assortment of extra 
quality 7-16 karat diamonds, mounted as solitaires; and 
smaller diamonds—8 in each ring—total weight 3 Karat. 
Gold 14 karat fine. Your choice $60, 


Sent for Examination 


Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. 
If not satisfactory and the best no ring offer you know 
of, send them back. If either suits you, 


Pay $12 Cash, $6 a month 


Put savings in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while 
paying for it. 








Any diamond 
On cash pur-} pought of us 
chases we will| can be ex- 
refund full) changed for 
price less 10%| \arger dia- 


within one|monisse |week. Ask 


Sart with a how. 


investment and FOO. > your income grows. Wri 
ou read this tor our valuable booklet 
iamond.” Tells the “why” of our wholesale ape 
chows the most popular rings, pins, studs, earrings an 
brooches. 


Reference—First National Bank of Chicago, 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. 1, - Chicago, Ill. 


You can wear 
either ring one 
year for 10c.a 
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OURNALISM 


Practical, protitable newspaper work, writing 

short stories, magazine articles, etc, 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 

by our successful system in personal oo 

of est, formerly 


Mr. Henry Litchfield 
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Snecma students everywhere. Write for 
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Washington, D.C. 


Y POSITION AS TELEGRAPH 
with the C. & N. W. Ry. is OPERATOR 


due to the thorough instruc- 
tion received at Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind, 
F. A. MoHNEY, Tel. Operator, La Fox, Il, 
We assist graduates te positions. Write Mr. Mohney (en- 
closing ay ont _ full pen! carte yong We teach Solesraphy 
thoroughly, Sc established 1874, 0 cost(telegra; — 
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logue free. _DODCE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, ane. 
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PENMANSHIP 

NS secured. 10,000 students. Booklet free. Address 
Dept. 44. DRAUGHON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE Nashville Tenn. 
STUDY A valuable preparatory Medical course for 
MEDICIN others. Individual instructions given by 

mail. Enroll now. Write to-day. 

AT National Correspondence Schools, 
SHORTHAND IN A MONTH! 
Boyd’s cpg seem. Only 9 characters and 8 rules. Marvel- 
ously simple tt speed; quickly learned. Instructor and 
THE MADISON BOOK CO, 

If you possess « fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
Ing $15 to $36 weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 
TormeA LOCOMOTIVE 
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Il CAN sell your real estate, or business, no mat- 
ter where located. Send description, state price 

and learn how. I have, or can find, the property 

you want to buy. Tell me your requirements. 


Suite 1410, North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices in 14 cities from Boston to San Francisco. 
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Girls’ and Misses’ 
Garments 


ays be found here 
urgest and daintiest 
f the leading styles 
wn exclusive designs. 





Jur New Fall 


Catalogue 


yver 2,000 articles 
of which are illus- 
r the complete 


Outfitting 


f Boys, Girls and Infants, 
r 4 cents postage. 
We have no branch stores—No agents. 
vespondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 27 


60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


AN INGERSOLL] 
DOLLAR WATCH 








carries far more value than its price repre- 


cente 


It keeps accurate time—we guarantee 
that. It can be 
bought for so little 
that every boy. in 
the United States 
can have one, and 
every man who 
wants perfectwatch 
service shouldhave 
one. Thousands of 
well-to-do people carry 
an INGERSOLL in 
preference to a watch 
that costs a hundred 
times as much, and it 
meets their every re- 
to 

ou can buy an 
INGERSOLL almost 
anywhere. Over 50,- 
h 000 dealers havethem 
or we will mail youone 
on receipt of price. 


Booklet Free. 





S FIRST WATCH. 


1 te reproduction of this beautiful picture in 12 colors, 
hes in size, will be given away with every INGERSOLL 
CH. Ask any dealer for particulars, or send five cents 
ickel) or six cents (stamps) extra for mailing in ordering a 
h ofus 
Address Dept, 30 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street New York City 














is no fad. It issimply thoroughly 
good underwear, made in the 
best manner and of the best ma- 
terials the world affords. 

Several weights and qualities, 
all of sterling value and made 
just right for all sizes of grown 
people and children. 

Sold by principal dealers in 
New York and all large cities. 

[f not by yours, write to 


ROOT’S UNDERWEAR, 


1 Greene Street, 
New York. 
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The Evolution of the Sleeping Car 
CY WARMAN 


I‘ was nearly forty years ago that a young man, 
curled up on a short seat in a day coach of a 
night train on a New York railroad, conceived the 
idea of building a bed-wagon. Two or three 
sleeping cars had been constructed, but they were 
crude and imperfect. What the traveling public 
wanted was a ‘‘comfortable’’ car. What the 
enterprising young man wanted, first of all, was a 
car. The next thing necessary was to persuade 
some progressive railroad manager that a sleeping 
car is a good thing, for such a manager alone 
would have the power to push it along. Of course 
the public would be shy of it at first, but, by and 
by, people would trail in and go to sleep; so the 
young man reasoned, and he set about to find a 
railroad willing to operate a car, provided he could 
produce the vehicle. In Chicago he found his man. 
It was in 1859 that Col. R. E. Goodell, then 
superintendent [There were no general managers 
at that time.] of that swift little railway, the Chi- 
cago and Alton, agreed with young George M. 
Pullman to operate a car which the latter was to 
equip. Pullman had no railroad of his own. He 
did n’t even have a car, so he had to borrow one 
from Mr. Goodell. The first car was an ordinary 
day coach made into a sleeper. The beds were 
taken down in the daytime and stacked up in one 
corner of the car. The main point in the agree- 
ment between the railroad company and Mr. 
Pullman was that the former should keep the out- 
side in good condition, and the latter the interior. 
It was also agreed that all future cars should be as 
good as the ‘‘Pioneer.’’ The rate in ‘Car A,”’ 
which cost four thousand dollars, was two dollars 


per berth, from Chicago to St. Louis. It is the 
same over the same route, to-day, in a car which 
costs twenty thousand dollars more. The fact 


that the company carries twenty people, to-day, for 
every one carried in 1859, enables it to pay interest 
on‘ the other twenty thousand; but the public, in 
this case, gets the benefit of the investment in 
extra comfort without any additional expense. 
The sleeping cars proved so popular that other 
roads soon adopted them, and the Chicago and 
Alton, which was the pioneer Pullman line, put 
on a dining-car service. 

Although he was not a mechanic, Mr. Pullman 
has credit for having evolved from his own brain 
nearly every appliance used upon the cars that 
bear his name. If we except the sleeping car 
itself, which, however, Mr. Pullman did not origi- 
nate, his one invention which has brought the 
greatest measure of comfort to the public is the 
vestibule. It has brought not comfort alone, but 
safety as well. Two instances will show that 
many lives have been saved by the vestibule that 
without it must have been lost. Soon after the 
introduction of this new device, there was a head- 
end collision near the Hoosac Tunnel; one train 
was vestibuled, the other was not. The former 
stood solid, after the collision; the latter was tele- 
scoped and in splinters. Later, a Rio Grande and 
a Rock Island train, one vestibuled and the other 
not, came together near Colorado Springs with the 
same result. The vestibule was thought out by 
Mr. Pullman, and grew out of his desire to make 
the interior of a train like the interior of a house, 
where the different cars, like the rooms of a house, 
could be‘thrown open; where a traveler might 


look or walk through the entire train without going ° 


out of doors. He appeared not to be satisfied 
with making.a car look like a house, but made 
the*Pullman building look,like a car. A stranger 
entering the Pullman offices for the first time is 
sure to be reminded of one of the company’s 
splendid, luxurious cars. To originate the almost 
countless appliances, from a door latch to a car 
truck, from a simple device to hold a hair brush 
toa vestibuled train, required more than ordinary 
ability, and yet.all this was but a small part of the 
work that fell to the head of the great corporation. 

Contracts had been made with various railways 
over whose tracks his cars were to operate, and 
these contracts, running, many of them, twenty- 
five years, had to be made in a way that would en- 
sure the safety of the property of his company. 
As the years went by, these details multiplied. 
Within a quarter of a century, the business of the 
company grew from thé management of ‘‘Car A’’ 
to the operation of more than two thousand cars 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

Mr. Pullman was able to look far into the future. 
He labored unceasingly for the perfection of his 
cars and the service on them. He knew full well 
that, if he should succeed in this, the financial 
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» Since ye ancient 


blunderbus there has been no gun 
as perfect as the 


repeating shotgun. It has one-third less parts i 
than any other gun of this class, and in conse- 
quence weighs one-half to three-quarters of a — 
pound less and can be assembled in one-half BAT 

the time. The breech-locking mechanism 

is the strongest made. It has a solid me 

matted rib on top of frame, thus adding (iy 

an attractive feature which improves 

the appearance and assists in taking 

aim quickly and accurately. Our 

new automatic recoil-operating lock- 

ing device makes it the safest breech- 

loading anor ever built. 
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Do you know 
that there is hardly a food-product 
as much adulterated as 
Cocoa and Chocolate? 


Set your mind at rest 


a 


Cocoa an Chocolate 


are absolutely pure and 
wholesome. 


If not handled by your grocer, send his name on 
postal to us at dow Broadway, N.Y., asking for free 
sample and booklet. 


EAT STEAM COOKED FOODS 


Food cooked by steam is heal- 
thier and more digestible than 
boiled or baked. Our Cooker 
can used to great 
advantage for steamin 
the different cerea 
foods ms are on the 
jy market. People eatin, 

steam Se oods wi 
not suffer from indigestion. 
Don’t stand over a {hot stove, 
but make cooking a pleasure 
by using our 


STEAM COOKER 
WITH DOORS 


Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor and 
provisions. Only cooker 
made with steam condenser 
and copper tank, sold on 30 
days trial. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal terms. $30 and $404 
week can be made by agents. 


Write for territory at once. Book free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
24 Ontario Building, Ont. and Jeff. Streets, TOLEDO, OHIO. 























NIAGARA 
FALLS 


One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object lesson 
in geography; an exhibition of land- 
scapes that no painter can equal, and a 
glimpse of the latest developments of 
the industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, “Two Days at 
Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, postpaid, to ony 
address on receipt of a two-cent postage ame 7 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
York Central & Hudson _— Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New Y 
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ay only six watts turned down. You 
money and miss c ae orety day you 
bm without 1 it. ‘“* Half-size” 
SAVES KIGHT-NINTH HS 
Some people think because the electric light 
company will furnish a common lamp “free” 
that they cannot afford to pay us 75 cts. for a 
HYLO. This is a sad mistake. Take your 
—, and prove it. Write us for the proof. 
HY LO saves 75 cts. many times over. Buy 
WY LOS of your elec’ tric ian or send us 75 -. 
for sample by mail. ow to You 
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success of the enterprise would besure to follow. By 
some hewas accused of being avaricious; by others, 
of being extravagant. The rolling palaces soon at- 
tracted attention, and were pronounced by many a 
useless waste of money. People at flag stations, 
it was argued, would get in between the sheets with 
their boots on; but they did not, and, in a little 
while, the pioneer sleeping car was put into the 
scrap pile and better cars took its place. 

The development of the service, from ‘‘Car A’’ 
on the Chicago and Alton to what we have to-day, 
took time, patience, and perseverance. To be 
sure, the company has prospered, but it has given 
something to the public. It has made it possible 
for the reader to put his wife with her baby into a 
car at New York that will take them to St. Louis 
without change. She can take a seat at Chicago, 
and journey to Los Angeles or New Orleans; and 
all the while, at her elbow, there is an electric bell 
with an attentive servant within easy call. Not all 
the earnings of the Pullman Car Company are 
‘«wrung from an oppressed public,’’ as is popu- 
larly believed. Something like twenty-five years 
ago, the company bought three thousand, five hun- 
dred acres of land near Chicago that is now part 
of that wonderful city. The natural increase in 
the value of this land alone amounts to several 
fortunes. Nothing is wasted. If workmen dredge 
a river, they make bricks of the mud and build 
houses of them. Mr. Pullman was not a philan- 
thropist. If he gave a thing, he did so after he had 
been convinced that it would have a lasting in- 
fluence for good. He built a church at Albion, his 
old home, and dedicated it to the memory of his 
father, but not until a society had been organized 
which undertook the care and control of the edifice. 
He gave a splendid library to the town of Pull- 
man, but with the understanding that all who 
might use it would pay enough, at least, to keep 
the books dusted. He gave to Chicago the beauti- 
ful memorial group which commemorates the mas- 
sacre of 1812, and placed it at once in the hands 
of the Chicago Historical Society. There was order 
in whatever he cid, whether it was business or 
pleasure. The laying out and building of the 
town of Pullman called forth a great deal of com- 
ment. By some it was looked upon as a sort of 
philanthropic enterprise, by others as an effort to 
build up a community whose inhabitants should 
be made in some way to pay tribute to the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company. It was neither; 
a simple, though gigantic, business enterprise. 
The company believed that, with a new city beau- 
tifully built, with neat new homes for their em- 
ployees, with paved streets and pleasant parks, and 
with all other modern conveniences, the people of 
that community would be reasonably happy, and, 
being so environed, would render better service to 
the company than could be expected from men less 
pleasantly situated. In this they were not disap- 
pointed, for it is related of the mechanics of 
Pullman that they were always in demand. 

The employees of Pullman were not obliged to 
hire the company’s houses. In fact, at the time 
of the great strike, more than a thousand of them 
occupied their own homes. Unbiased writers 
agree that the rents were reasonable, and that the 
employees enjoyed all the freedom of thought and 
action enjoyed by the people of other places. 

Whether, on the whole, the town of Pullman 
has been a curse or a blessing, a help or a hin- 
drance to the people who inhabit it, I shall not 
attempt to say, but that the public has been greatly 
benefited by the inventions of this one man there 
is not the smallest doubt. 

««We have no Pullmans, Goulds, or Vanderbilts 
over here,’’ European periodicals are wont to state. 
Well, if they had, traveling by rail would beat 
walking! If they had, one would not be compelled 
to stand on tiptoe in a railway carriage running 
thirty miles an hour, and hold his sides to prevent 


| the very life from being shaken out of him. This 


the writer has been forced to do between Paris and 
Vichy, and between Dresden and Berlin, —and in 
first-class coaches at that. The railway carriages 
of England are little better, but the roadway is so 
nearly perfect that one does not feel the vibration 
as he does on continental railroads. ‘But travel- 
ing is cheaper over there,’’ says the untraveled 
American. Yes, in Germany, if you travel fifth- 
class, it is extremely cheap, but you will find it 
just as cheap and just as comfortable in America 
if you take a cattle car. In either case, you must 
stand up. In plenty of places in England, the 
fare is six cents a mile,—first-class, of course, — 
but first-class accommodations there are not as 
good as first-class ones here, where they cost but 
half the money. The International Sleeping-Car 
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In Every Walk of Life 
Beginning from the very first toddling step of baby 
hood the little one’s feet should be guided to maturity 
by the Coward Good Sense Shoe. For this is the shoe 
alone whose construction positively insures strength, 


shapeliness and perfect development. It faithfully 
performs all it promises. Sold nowhere else. 


Write for catalogue. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268 to 274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Dry on Wet Days—Handsome Always 


The sole is built up‘of leather, cork, 
leather, rubber, leather; the .»iucr is wa- 
terproofed. in dressi- 
ness, fit, workmanship, 
equals any $5 shoe on 
the market, 


COMFORT WITH 
STYLE 


Agents every- 
where, or wecan 
fit you by mail 
(asc. ¢.ctra for 

delivery.) 
Union 
made, 





Write for our 
new handsome 
catalogue of lat- 
est styles, mailed free. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 
983 Main Street, Campelio, Mass. 


D, 
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SUMNOCNEe 
C ONTO Sang es Cults. 





Have You Tried Them? 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. V: 
convenient, stylish economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactl y resemble linen ‘Turn down collars 


are reversi oa and give dou ice 


When Ba discar collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, Soc. Send 6c. in U.S. stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 


























LEMONADE FILTERED 
Will Still Be Lemonade 


which proves that filtering does not purify 
water. The Enc. Brittannica says that the 
only way to obtain pure water is by distil- 
ling it. Impure water causes more sick- 
ness than all other causes. 


She 
Sanitary Still 


will supply you with plenty of delicious, pure, aerated 
It is easy to use, scientifi- 
teed ect. It 





expense. 
ally correct, and every still is guaran perfect. 
received highest award 
Paris Exposition. 
Do not confuse “‘ THE 
SANITARY STILL” with 
heap unreliable imita- 
tions. 

Justice David J. Brewer 
of the U. S. S*"" rs 
Court, says 
**] take pleasure in rec- 
ommending “‘THE  SAN- 
ITARY STILL” toall who 
desire pure water. The 
still is simple and easy to 

operate. 


100 Page Book Free 


water at a triflin 


which explains the San- 
tary Still in detail and 
gives much interesting 
information about dis- 


tilled water, ete. Reliable 
agents wanted. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. 
(Successor to) 
The Cuprigraph Company 
74 N. Green Street, Chicago 


co. 














OF EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination; over 
and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘*Four- 
Track Series” will be sent a upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp my, George H. Daniels, eral 
P-asenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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NO POISON 


Has ever been found in the Enamel of 
Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
THE BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of United 
States Court, pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If wabetiiates are eters. ze us. 
New Booklet 
Agate Nickel - pot yt is 
sold by the leading Department 
and lousefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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WHAT THE WORLD WANTS 


ange 
Teaches Mental Culture, W 

Power of Love & Kindness, ees meri oon vote 
Byerything that owe to make life higher, hap- 
pier, healthier and m ful. Full of grand 
ané ‘inspiring thought ; wie enkindle the” kind 
a Pan multiplies one’s abili- 
powers, stimulating 
ef forth resources be- 
iy} a ag 25c., or 12¢. 
be interest 

reulars free. Address 
102, Armour Sta., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REMO 


\CAMERAS 
Produce Perfect PICTURES 
The standard cameras of thé world. One 
quality—many styles. For sale by all dealers. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTIGOATS AND SOLID 
GOMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 
Exclusive territory —handeome profit— 

Write for catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Co., 133 Viaduct. Cleveland, 0. 
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SUCCESS 


Company, which is to Continental Europe what the 
Pullman Company is to America, is held under 
such restrictions by the railways, which in turn are 
similarly held down so rigidly by the governments 
(or up, as circumstances may demand,) that they 
are compelled to charge regular ‘‘road-agent’’ 
rates or go out of business. This company will 
charge you eighteen dollars for a berth from Paris 
to Constantinople. From New York to Denver, 
about the same distance, the sleeping-car fare is 
eleven dollars. A single ticket from Paris to Mar- 
seilles costs nine dollars and fifty cents. From 
New York to the Niagara Suspension Bridge or to 
Washington the fare in a Wagner ora Pullman car 
is two dollars. The time required and distance 
traveled are about the same. This is certainly a 
good showing for the American companies; but, 
when the reader is reminded that a berth in a 
European car means a place for one person and 
no more, the comparison assumes a still graver 
aspect for our friends ou¢re mer. A man and his 
wife may be reasonably comfortable, unless they 
be over-stout, in an American sleeping car, for 
two dollars a night. A gentleman traveling with 
his wife, baby, and nurse, can hire a section, which 
will afford accommodations for his party during a 
night's journey anywhere in America, for four 
dollars. To provide places for all these people in 
Europe, (on the continent,) he would be obliged 
to hire a compartment with four single berths, and 
that would cost him just thirty-six dollars. 

Two widely different pictures of this successful 
man are good for young Americans to contemplate. 
Picture young Pullman helping with his hands to 
fit up the first sleeper on the Chicago and Alton 
Railway, and you will see how the foundation of a 
fortune is laid. Picture the late George M. Pull- 
man seated in his splendid offices in Chicago, 
surrounded with all the comforts of this world; 
before him the broad lake, behind him the roar of 
the growing city; amid the rattle of typewriters 


and the click of telegraph keys, with long-distance | 
telephones talking to all the important towns of | 


America; with rolling palaces, bearing his name, 
running to every corner of the continent, —soon to 
encircle the globe,—and you will see a typically 
successful American. 


Ambition in the United States 
MAX NORDAU 


NOWHERE else is ambition so general and so 

boundless asin America. This is natural, for 
in no other country is individualism so highly dif- 
ferentiated as in America, or man so full of inborn 
energy, so rich in initiative, resource, optimism, and 
self-confidence; so little tethered by pedantry, so 
willing to recognize the value of a brilliant person- 
ality, however this may find expression. 

To this it must be added that in America the 
instances in which men have risen from the most 
humble beginnings to the most fabulous destinies 
are more numerous and striking than anywhere else. 
A Lincoln who develops from a woodcutter into a 
president; a Schwab who, at twenty years, earned 
a dollar a day, and, at thirty-five, has a salary of a 
quarter of a million; a Carnegie who, as a youth, 
did not know where to find a shilling to buy 
primers, and, as a man in mature life, does not 
know how to get rid reasonably and usefully of his 
three hundred million dollars, must suggest to every 
woodcutter, every ‘‘ buttons,’’ every factory appren- 
tice with the scantiest elementary schooling, the 
idea that it depends wholly on himself whether or 
not he shall tread in the footsteps of a Lincoln, a 
Schwab, or a Carnegie, and reach the goal that these 
celebrities have attained. 

The Horatian ‘‘Aurea mediocritas’’ has nowhere 
else so few partisans as in America. ‘‘ Everybody 
ahead!’’ is the national motto. I suppress, inten- 
tionally, the second half of the smart sentence. 
The universal ideal of the American people seems 
to besuccess. The dream of success feeds the fancy 
of the child, hy pnotizes the youth, gives the man 
temerity, tenacity, and perseverance, and only be- 
gins to become a matter of indifference under the 
sobering influence of advanced age. 

««Success,’’ however, is but one of those vague 
words which mean nothing definite, but which, like 
‘«freedom,’’ or “ progress,’’ are mere recipients 
filled by everybody with contents distinctively his 
own. 


Set yourself earnestly to see what you were made to do, 
and then set yourself earnestly to do it; and the loftier 
your purpose is, the more sure you will be to make the 
world richer with every enrichment of yourself.— PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 
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One way tickets on sale 


and October, from Chicago via 


Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


Tourist Sleepin ag d: 
$6.00 for sleepin Lsth 


Write for printed paren and information. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
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San Francisco 


every day during September 
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DEAFNESS 
The Morley 


is the most recent and most ef- 
fective invisible device for the 
relief of Deafn 
usted, comfortable and safe. 
or descriptive booklet. 


Ear Drum 


ess. It is easily ad- 
Send 


Morley Company, Dept. P 
ith 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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FINE BATH CABINET $9 


Placed in your home on payment of 


Write tater i our special 
t. 


STATE auaee ‘WANTED 
Position worth $1,200 to $1, 
per ycar and expenses. Send for 
particulars and new book free. 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co. 
645 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 
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DIAMONDS—WATCHES 
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THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., 
126 State Street, 
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SAVE. '™ FUEL 


ROCHESTER 


Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
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RADI ATOR booklet 
will do it. On econ- 
Cost $2.00 and up. omy in 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., — 
14 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. omes: 
Send us your address and we will 
a Day Sure S220 °Seer 
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sure ; bed farn 
teach you free 


where ¥ you ye Send us your  ndatess 


= we will explain the business fully, remember we 7 
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Distilled | 
Water 


in your own home—Pure, 
sparkling, health giving 
—and at trifling expense. 


OUR 
Automatic Still 
gives you not only all the ab- 
solutely pure water you need 
for drinking and cooking— 
but also heats water for bath 
and kitchen. 

Its use means immunity from 
fevers — health for the whole 
family. It is simple, durable, 

LOW IN COST 

Write for the Catalogue. 


National Stitt Co. 
M. © M. Building 
Bi eee Oo. 


EMERSON 


PIANO 
EXPERIENCE 


Fifty years of it—have made more good 
honest Pianos than any other firm in ex- 
istence. Emerson Piano players use an 
instrument of certainty. Over 76,000 of 
them can be used as reference! The price 
asked for an Emerson is right for ea 
durability and beauty Tan hen 
you pay less you get less. 

Send for latest catalogue and personal letter ex- 
plaining our easy payment system. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


DEPT. @ 











CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 











The AMERICAN SHINER 


is a household necessity that pays for 
itself in ten days time besides insuring 
clean and polished shoes for all the family. 
Holds any size shoe. Attachable to any 
casement, and detached when not in use by 
simply sliding frame out of bracket. Ask 
your dealer. If he hasn’t it,we will send 
you one complete on receipt of 1, 
including three nen-break- 
able, flexible, 
highly finished, 
steel lasts, 
(Men’s,Women’s 
and Children’s), 
polishing cloth, 
box of polish and 
screws to attach 
bracket. 


27 Fulton Street, Ottawa, Il. 
25c. 


PHOTOS! Per Doz. 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 
Se 
Photos 3 imate Som fe Original 1 photo returned 
unharmed. Send fi for free sample. 















Use It. 


Highly Finished 
OXIDIZED COPPER 
or NICKEL PLATE. 
AGENTS WANTED 

every where 

Send for cireular. 


Send for a Shiner 
to-day 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MF@. CO., 
























STANTON PORTRAIT GO., 
34 Market Street, - Springfield, Ohio. 
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label. 
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IMPROVED MANTONOR 
SHADE ROLLER. 

No tacks required to attach shade. 

Wooo Rotters. Tin ROLLERS. 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 ) Pages, 25 

per year. 4 months’ trial to cents 
pve ttt es LL beet 64- f4-Page practical poultry book free to 
rly subse: ook alone ro cents. of 

eoulity books a Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TO SELL SHORT STORIES 


Correct English. Twenty lessons by mail in 
a a + i ‘iret five Yoabous for $1. GOOD 
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Correc ‘or 
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Civilizing a Savage Land 


A somewhat remarkable example of self-sacrifice 


| for noble ends is furnished in the life-story of Wil- 


liam Duncan. Forty years or more ago, Fort Simp- 
son, near the southern boundary of Alaska, was the 
trade center maintained by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany for nine tribes or clans of the Tsminshian 
Indians. This people was known, from the first 
explorations of the coast, as turbulent, bloody, 
given to merciless war on neighboring tribes or 
weak bands of whites, and plunged in the depths 
of gloomy superstition. In battle, the warriors 
beheaded the men and enslaved the women and 
children of hovtile tribes. The heads were pre- 
served as trophies. Their religious practices were 
in many respects most revolting,—one order or 
sept among them, during certain dances, running 
amuck among the spectators, tearing live dogs to 
pieces with their teeth, and even going so far as 
to indulge in cannibalism, the object of their fury 
being a slave or a luckless spectator. The hor- 
rors of their barbarism were shown in strong relief 
by the fact that they were above the ordinary level 
in intelligence. 

In 1857, William Duncan, a lay reader in the 
Church of England, sacrificed a prosperous busi- 
ness in London to devote himself .to missionary 
labor in this forbidding field. He began, upon 
his arrival at Fort Simpson, by studying the lan- 
guage, getting hold of the children, and opening 
aschool. After long labor, he secured a number 
of converts, or adherents, and became convinced 
that, to secure permanent results, he must get 
away from the evil influences about him. He 
selected for his purpose a place called Metlakah- 
tla, about twenty miles from Fort Simpson, and 
the site of an ancient Indian village. After a year 
of preparation, he embarked, with fifty followers 
of all ages, in six canoes, with the logs of their 
schoolhouse rafted for transportation to their new 
home. A week later, thirty more canoes fol- 
lowed, with two chiefs, increasing the number of 
persons to about three hundred and fifty. 

Having settled, Mr. Duncan went-about his 
Master's business with unusual tact. He insti- 
tuted a town meeting, taxes, and a common coun- 
cil, and established public works, —that is to say, 
wells, drains, roads, landing places, a house for 
strangers, and a public playground. He abolished 
slavery and harbored fugitives, often at great risk, 
from the man-stealers. Liquor, the Indian’s curse, 
was prohibited, and bottles or casks of it were 
smashed, if landed. He vaccinated his people, 
and all comers. He introduced a codperative 
store, and, when this incurred the hostility of the 
traders, he built, with his people, a schooner, 
which brought the goods the traders would not 
carry for them. The schooner paid good divi- 
‘dends, and the astonished Indians named her 
««Slave.’’ A sort of savings bank was instituted, 
most of the currency being in the form of blan- 
kets. A sawmill was imported, town lots laid out, 
good houses built for the community, and a fine 
church and schoolhouse erected,—solely by the 
labor of the people. In short, by giving them a 
practical illustration of the fact that cleanliness, 
industry, handicraft, knowledge and order pay, 
their leader completely conquered the utilitarian 
Indians, and the way was open for the Gospel, 
which came to them with a force and power un- 
attainable by any other method. 

The settlement at Metlakahtla was made in 
1862. A dozen years or more ago, being again 
subjected to the influences which had hampered 
his work in the first days at Fort Simpson, Mr. 
Duncan sought and secured from the United States 
government the concession of an island off the 
southern coast of Alaska, to which he transferred 
his flock. The Tsminshians, in their new home, 
have repeated and improved upon the record 
made at Metlakahtla, and the Northwest holds no 
more flourishing or better-ordered community than 
this. Mr. Duncan, nowawhite-haired man, is still 
their leader, counselor, and friend. With splendid 
disregard for most of the things which men hold 
dear in life, he has passed his best years among 
savages in the wilderness. But he has sacrificed 
self to noble ends, lifted hundreds of his fellow 
creatures from the mire of barbarism to the plane 
of moral and healthful living, and performed a 
work that, through the long future, will preserve 
his name from forgetfulness. Who, in the face of 
these facts, will not declare his to have been one of 
the most successful of lives? 


If you will not hear reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles.—POOR RICHARD, 


Cold Days are Healthy Days 


If you wear a per- 
fect-fitting tailor-made 


Frost King or Frost Queen 
Chamois Vest 


Made of chamois, the best cold resister 
known ; cold damp winds cannot penetrate 
chamois. 

These garme~ts hold the heat and exclude 
the cold. Their perfect fit and solid comfort 
enable you tu w-<: chem at any time, on any 
occasion, with any dress. 

Light, soft and helpful. Will last many 
years, 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made 
of chamois, flannel inside, $3.00 each, 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, 
made of chamois, covered with red, blue, 
green, brown, black or tan flannel, $3.00 
each, Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should have them, if not, 
send us his name and $3, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid—write for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 305 25th St. Chicago, U.S. A. 

















Ghe American Boy 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ vaper in the World. 
Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters into theirlife 
Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Olean, inspiring 
stories. Information, encouragement, advice. 
Games, Sports, Animals, Stamps, Printing, Pho 
tography, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How to 
make boats, traps, etc. Ho-; to make and save 
mcney. How to suc~eed. Miecets universal approval. 

The on!v successful attempt ever made to lead 5 
be. “na rebr *” reciions, and at thesame time chain 
hisi One each month. 
Bee it and bo curseieed ab the Senet of goed things 
for that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
283 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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Columbia Disc Graphophone 


Made in three Styles for $15, $20, and $30 
The BEST Disc Machine on the Market 

All the latest songs, marches, operatic selections and 
funny stories are at hand to amuse you if you have one of 
these delightful instruments in your home. Uses 
Indestructible records which can be handled without 
danger of being injured. The reproductions are loud, 
brillant and free from disagreeable scratch. 

7-inch records, 

50c 








$5 per dozen. ‘ 
10-inch records, 

$1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


TYPE AJ. = PRICE ‘B20. 
The Graphophone and Columbia Records were Awarded 
the Grand Prize at the Paris Exposition of 1900 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
New York, 9 Chambers St. San Francisco, 125 Geary St. 
Boston, 164 Tremont St. Paris, 34 Boulevard des 
Pittsburg, 615 Penn Ave. Italiens. 

Philadelphia, 1609 Chestnut St. Detroit, 288-240 Woodward Ave. 
London, 122 Oxford St., West Minneapolis, 18 4th St., South 
Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. Washington, 1212 F St.,N. W 
St. Louis, 709 Pine St. Buffalo, 645 Main St. 

Chicago, 88 Wabash Ave. Berlin, 65-A Friedrichstrasse 
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PIANOS 
HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from ——— standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


Challenge “Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
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point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO., 


Boston 
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163 Boylston Street, - ° ° 
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ALL-WOOL SUIT 
$500 


g Sg made from rich 
an Ss ul black all-wool 
cassimere, wov- 
en by America’s best woolen mill from 
fine picked wool yarn, dyed by the latest 
non-fading process, famous for its per- 
ect weave and beautiful finish. Expert 
suit tailors will make the suit in latest 
sack style to fit perfect, line it 
with fine Farmer’s satin or 
erge and sew it with pure silk 
and linen thread. Workman- 
ship, style and quality are guar- 
anteed. 


SAMPLES FREE! 


Write us, mentioning this pa- 
per, and we will send free a 
sample of the fine black cassi- 
mere, and our booklet containing 
almost ivv cloth samples of men’s 
eady-to-wear and made-to-or- 

r suits, trousers, overcoats 
and ulsters, mackintoshes,cravenettes 
and men’s winter underwear at price 
anging for suits from $4.50 to $25.00, trou- 
sers from $1.30 to $7, overcoats and ulsters 
from $4.75 te $22.00, mackintoshes and carv- 
enettes from $1.50 to $18.00, and men’s win- 
er underwear from 4oc. to $2.50. Don’t wait but write to-day. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Wutacison S:/'thicnao. 





















We Ship C.0.D. 
Subject to Examination 








40 ooo LAYING HENS AND 80,000 FOWLS i 

for roasting or 100,000 meaty, juicy cap- 
Bi Banat anh ch ons or 250,000 delicious broilers raised on 
one acre of land. All perfectly clean, correctly fed, comfortably 
housed and matured to produce the finest quality and flavor 
in flesh and eggs. 

W ould you like fresh and perfect poultry products every 
day in the year and to know how to get them, the very latest 
method in poultry culture and how you can receive the benefit 
either as a c or d or both? The new wife, the 
matron of a family, the elubman, the society leader, the invalid, 
hotel, restaurant, dining-car and steamship sanitari- 
um and hospital managers, the poor man or the capitalist, any- 
body and every 1 get meat and profit out of a booklet 
that will be mailed for 25 cents. Address 


Standard Poultry Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Light of the Future 


WHEN some great scien- 

tific discovery is made, 
or some great invention is 
developed, the discoverer 
or the inventor, in turning to Nature, will nearly 
always find in her operations a counterpart of his 
work. He will see that Nature is utilizing all of 
the principles underlying his discovery or em- 
bodied in his invention. 

As the frontiers of human knowledge are ex- 
tended, and from the heights of human achieve- 
ment our view becomes broadened, we are enabled 
to penetrate more and more the mysteries that have 
hitherto veiled the secrets of Nature. 

It has been too often the habit of investigators to 
judge of what can be known, and what can be 
thought, from their own ability to think and their 
power to know, and they have often arbitrarily set 
unwarranted bounds to the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. While there may bea realm of the unthink- 
able and natural agencies that are unknowable, 
still we have seen their declared boundaries yield 
to the touch of investigation, and many of their 
secrets become visible under the searchlight of 
broader reasoning. 

A young scientific man of to-day should take 
up his task with the assured conviction that 
there is still lying, just beyond the touch of 
present achievement and discovery, a virgin soil 
within the realm of the possible, the thinkable, 
and the knowable, where marvels may be wrought 
more wonderful and useful still than any that have 
dazzled the imagination and raised the world out 
of savage chaos during the last century. 

The newly-discovered bodies, uranium, radium, 
polonium, and pitchblende, which give light in 
the dark, awaken our curiosity and wonder. That 
a body placed in an absolutely dark room should 
emit light, of its own accord, challenges extraor- 
dinary attention; for, however small in quantity, 
we know that light represents energy, and that en- 
ergy is uncreatable, indestructible, and eternal, 
just as matter is. Therefore, we know that the 
energy which this body gives out in the form of 
light must be supplied from some exterior source. 

We have already been taught by science that 
our senses do not make us conscious of all natural 
phenomena. We know that there are sounds too 
high in pitch for us to hear,—that the ear cannot 
distinguish sound produced by vibrations greater 
in number than forty thou- 
sand per second. We know 
that our visual organs are 
not constituted to respond 
to rays of light below the 
red, or above the violet, 
but we know that there are 
other rays, as certainly as 
if we were made conscious of them in the same way 
that we are made conscious of ordinary light. The 
X-ray, which was discovered by the photographic 
plate, represents a vibratory pitch beyond our vis- 
ual powers. Had we visual organs sufficiently 
sensitive, the Crookes tube would emit a most 
brilliant white light. Had we visual organs capa- 
ble of responding to ether vibrations very low in 
pitch, we might be able to see by means of the heat 
rays emitted from the bricks of an ordinary chim- 
ney. But Nature appears to have been able to 
provide visual organs capable only of responding 
to ether vibrations within a limited range. 

The eyes of the owl are specially constructed 
for gathering and concentrating feeble rays of 
light, but still it is light as we knowit. His eyes, 
however, should reasonably have been made to 
see with ether vibrations of a higher pitch, had 
such an expedient been possible. 

In the great ocean depths, where all light is ex- 
cluded and utter darkness reigns, eyes like those 
of the owl could gather no light; still, the inhab- 
itants of those deeps are provided with visual or- 
gans, which are constructed to see with ordinary 
light. To meet this need, Nature has provided 
the deep-sea animals with light-giving organs by 
which they are enabled to illuminate and render 
visible the objects in the otherwise utter darkness 
about them. Fish that inhabit the waters of deep 
caverns in the earth, however, have no eyes, al- 
though there the darkness is no more utter than it 
is in the deep seas. This leads us to the hypoth- 
esis that there are certain etheric vibrations which 
are capable of penetrating the waters of the 
ocean in the same manner that ordinary light pen- 
etrates our atmosphere, and that these high vibra- 
tions, faliing upon the light-giving apparatus of 


not have a cause. 


HUDSON MAXIM 


[Inventor and Author] 


Nothing takes place in nature that does 
We are now living 
under the reign of fact, and in an age 
when facts are sought out for their utility 


the deep-sea animals, are 
transformed into vibrations 
of a lower order, corres- 
ponding with phosphores- 
cent light, and that the intervening earth and 
rock prevent the same rays penetrating to the in- 
habitants of the waters of caves; otherwise they, 
too, would be provided with eyes and with similar 
light-giving apparatus, The firefly and the glow. 
worm are terrestrial representatives of the auto- 
luminescent principle employed by Nature in 
providing light to the denizens of the deep seas, 

We are all familiar with the fact that sunlight 
passing through a pane of clear, transparent glass, 
scarcely warms it, and would not warm it at all 
were it perfectly transparent. If, however, we 
paint the glasswith lampblack, it becomes very 
quickly heated. The reason for this is that the 
rays of light, on striking the blackened surface, 
are slowed down to a vibration of a much lower 
pitch, and this is what we know as heat. If our 
eyes were constructed to see by heat rays, we 
should be unable to see by ordinary light, and 
ordinary light would then be unsuited to our eyes, 
the same as the X-rays now are, and it would be 
necessary for light rays to be converted into heat 
rays before they would be visible to us, the same 
as those invisible rays which, striking upon urani- 
um, radium, polonium, and pitchblende, cause 
those bodies to emit light. In like manner we 
must account for the light-giving properties of 
these bodies. It is the theory of the writer that 
high etheric vibrations beyond the range of our 
vision, impinging upon the surfaces of these bod- 
ies, are slowed down to a lower pitch, which cor- 
responds with light as we know it, in the same 
manner that ordinary light, striking an opaque 
body, causes that body to emit heat. 

Similarly, as ordinary light passes through trans- 
parent bodies without heating them, while it causes 
opaque bodies to emit heat, the ether vibrations 
of a higher pitch than light pass through ordinary 
bodies without rendering them luminous; but, 
when they strike bodies which to them are opaque, 
a luminous effect is produced. In other words, in 
the opinion of the writer, it is the property of 
opacity to high etheric vibrations which renders 
radium, polonium, and pitchblende phosphor- 
escent or light-giving. 

In the same manner that rays of light from the 
sun, on a hot summer day, 
falling upon a black hat, 
heat it, so, the writer be- 
lieves, do high ether vibra- 
tions, falling upon the 
light- giving headgear of 
submarine animals, ren- 
der them luminous. If our 
eyes were constituted to see by rays of heat, and 
not by light, then a black hat in summer time 
would be a crown of light and illuminate our 
pathway. It is probable, however, that the lumi- 
nous organs of deep-sea animals possess the prop- 
erty of concentrating the high etheric vibrations, 
as well as of transforming them; and, if our sun 
were many times more.dim than it now is, and we 
were to wear upon our heads both a black crown 
and a sunglass for concentrating the light upon 
the black surface of the crown, we should be pro- 
vided with an apparatus for seeing with heat rays 
somewhat comparable with the phosphorescent 
organs with which deep-sea animals are provided 
for transforming non-luminous into luminous vi- 
brations. 

When etheric vibrations, of a higher rate of 
oscillation than light, are slowed down to the light- 
giving pitch, we are still far above the pitch cor- 
responding with sensible heat, and we have what 
is known as cold light. When, however, a body 
is heated, as is the filament in an incandescent 
electric lamp, a large percentage of energy is 
wasted as heat,and but a small percentage is util- 
ized as light. The light of the future will doubt- 
less be produced by some form of apparatus for 
the transformation into light of certain etheric 
vibrations of a higher pitch than light;—in other 
words, apparatus for arresting higher-pitch vibra- 
tions, to render them visible, and to produce white, 
cold light. 

It has been said that everything in geometry is 
natural, and that everything in Nature is geomet- 
rical. The more we study the subject, the stronger 
becomes our conviction that perfect order reigns 
and governs alike the infinitely little and the in- 
finitely great. 
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The Magic Forest 
[Concluded from page 555) 


said to him. He liked the other children, and 
was accepted by them as one of themselves. If, 
occasionally, he felt slightly homesick, some new 
incident of the rapidly changing life drove the 
feeling almost immediately from his heart. Jimmy 
was not selfish, or without affection, but was simply 
a natural, healthy boy, keenly alive to everything 
about him, and entirely happy as long as the 
novelty and the wonder lasted. 

As they journeyed on, the stream narrowed and 
was more often broken. One day the band passed 
nine separate portages, the next it glided out into 
a series of long, narrow lakes, connected by threads 
of water that were hardly more than good-sized 
brooks. Finally, they arrived at a foam-flecked 
pool, at the foot of a rapid. 

‘« Here is where we found you,’’ Makwa told him. 

Jimmy looked. It all came back to him vivid- 
ly,—the cold, the awakening to bowlder hills and 
wraith forest, the struggle through the woods, the 
Indian canoes leaping down the rapid. Then his 
mind followed the natural sequence still farther. 
He felt the sway and rattle of the train, the good- 
night kiss on his lips, and his mother’s caressing 
voice. 

‘«Isit far to New York ?’’ he again asked Makwa. 

Makwa, who had been told some things, though 


vaguely, by Antoine Laviolette, answered him as | 


before, ‘‘ Very far.’’ He said nothing else, for he 
knew that the little boy must leave them, and 
his heart was sad. 

An Indian, or, indeed, any north-country voy- 
ageur, for that matter, does not like to arrive at 
his journey’s end late in the afternoon. It takes 
away from the impressiveness of the occasion. 
Often he prefers to go into camp within fifteen min- 
utes’ journey of his destination, rather than miss the 
pomp of an observed entry into town. It was so 
in the present instance. Makwa and his people 
pitched camp just within the fringe of the woods 
beyond which lay Chapleau and the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. To Jimmy the place looked no 
different, nor nearer civilization, than had the point 
at the junction of the two rivers, some hundreds 
of miles farther north. 

That night, after he had rolled himself in his 
rabbit-skin robe, contrary to his usual custom, he 
did not at once fall asleep. The fire danced with 
the shadows. Jimmy stared at them wistfully. 
The thoughts evoked by Makwa’s simple words 
would not be ignored. For the first time his heart 
turned with all its power toward the home he had 
so mysteriously left. One after another, the de- 
tails of it rose before his mind,—the soft bed, the 
dainty room, the toys, the quiet servants, the 
warmed apartments, and, above all else, his beauti- 
ful young mother, who loved him so deeply. Jimmy 
swallowed hard. He would like to see them all 
again. Out in the Magic Forest a little owl was 
blowing its tin trumpet. ‘‘ Ko-ko-ko-oh/’’ it cried. 
The shadows danced, growing hungrier and more 
fantastic before the little boy’s blurred vision. By 
and by they faded. Jimmy had fallen asleep. 
But, just as he did four months before, he left 
consciousness bearing a great longing in his heart. 
Then it had been the vision of the Long Trail, 
bodied by wistful musings through a snow-flecked 
window; now it was a dream of home. 

A little after two o’ clock, Jimmy threw aside the 
cover and sat up. Swiftly, yet with movements 
precise in their certainty, he dressed himself in 
his day garments. With equal precision he took 
his way out of the sleeping camp. A voice hailed 
him. He answered with perfect coherence. Ina 
moment he had gained the clearing, and in a mo- 
ment more was trudging down the broad dusty 
street of the little frontier town. Straight ahead 
he walkec, his eyes fixed, between the rows of 
houses. At the foot of the street he turned sharply 
to the left, mounted accurately a little wooden 
platform, and turned in the direction of a flaring 
train just bearing down on the primitive station. 
A sleepy agent spoke to him. Again he answered, 
but his reply was lost in the roar of the train. In 
the confusion Jimmy clambered aboard, turned 
to the right, went directly to ‘‘ Lower seven,’’ parted 
the curtains and fell back on the empty berth 
with a sigh of relief. When the train pulled out 
a moment later, Jimmy was curled up in a com- 
fortable little ball, his arm tucked under the pil- 
low, and his eyes fast shut. 

He was finally awakened by a shaft of sunlight 
that shone squarely in his face. His first im- 
pression was that he had been allowed to sleep 
very late, for it had been the custom of his Indian 
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friends to turn out before the sun had risen above 
the forest trees. Then his consciousness brought 
to him a regular clankety-clank, clankety-clank. 
In very terror he again shut his eyes tight. 

After a few moments he ventured to peep. 
Above him was a dull polished surface in which, 
dimly, he made out his own figure. To the right 
were two darkened squares about whose edges 
streamed the sun. To the left swayed in irregular 
motion the folds of curtains, and the mattress on 
which he lay swayed, too, in time to the metallic 
noises of a train’s motion. 

Gradually, Jimmy took it all in. He was aided 
in this experience by the morning so long ago 
when he had as mysteriously found himself on the 
bowlder-strewn hillside. The wand of enchant- 
ment had waved again. He was back in the train. 
Of course his father and mother must be near. 

He parted the curtains and looked out directly 
into the face of the negro porter. The latter stared. 

‘«W’ at you a-doin’ yere? ’* he demanded. 

Then Jimmy swung to the floor, so that not only 
his head but his buckskin-clad body came into 
view. 

‘*Foh de Lo’d!’’ ejaculated the porter. 

Jimmy knew exactly what he wanted to say, but 
the unaccustomed English words stuck in his 
throat. At last he managed to stammer:— 

««Where’s my mamma?”’ 

The negro porter was still in a collapse of sur- 
prise, but the sleeping-car conductor, who had been 
approaching, took in the situation at a glance. 
The whole line had been looking for the lost boy 
for the last five months. 

‘‘Is your name Ferris?’’ asked the conductor, 
sharply. 

Jimmy nodded. 

Then there was excitement, you may be sure. 
Telegrams flew again, but this time they were tele- 
grams of joy. Jimmy’s father and mother boarded 
a west-bound train. 

All the railroad men and the passengers made 
much of the little boy. They petted him, and 
gave him things to eat and drink, and bought 
him things to wear; but they could not get him 
to talk. 

‘Where have you been all this time?’’ asked 
the big conductor. 

‘«In fairyland,’’ replied Jimmy, gravely. 

A shiny commercial traveler laughed long and 
loud at this reply and at the boy’s serious face. 
After that Jimmy kept silence. They would not 
believe, so what was the use of telling them? 

Late one afterhoon two people jumped eagerly 
aboard the train, and gathered Jimmy up in a 
great hug composed of laughter and of tears, and 
his little heart overflowed. He realized that, in 
spite of the excitement of the Magic Forest, he 
had wanted his mother all along. So, thereafter, 
he journeyed home with his own people. 

There, too, he was forced to silence. 

««Now tell me all about where you have been,”’ 
said his mother, after they had all calmed down 
a little. 








Jimmy began to tell them, in a fairy-story lan- 
guage, just as Grimm or Andersen would have told 
or some such matter. 


T T ‘| of the ‘‘Ugly Duckling,’’ 
HE IN E A Mr. and Mrs. Ferris could make neither head nor 
tail of it. : 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE EXTERNAL. 


cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal cleanliness! 

n the retention of waste and foreign matter in the system—Nature’s drainage 
gged. Inthe vast majority of cases the clogging is in the colon or large intestine. Positively 
armless and efficient means of clearing away this waste is the internal bath given with the 
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appliance specially made for the successful practice of the Internal Bath. It is simple in 


tion, absolutely safe—invariably effective and can be applied by any perenne 
treatment is a sovereign remedy for and prevention of 90 per cent. of all Digestive derange- 
s hygienic, scientific and logical. It isa perfect tonic with no after depression. Its action 


Makes and Keeps One Healthy 


Have you read of the wonderful enres made by the Internal Bath? Do you know that it goes to 


disease and eradicates the cause? Do you know that many of the greatest physicians 
se and prescribe this treatment? Do you know that such eminent people as the 
nternal Bath: U.S. Senator A. P. Gorman, Maryland ; Ex-GovernorGoodell, Ver 
rtoff, St. Petersburg, Russia; Col. A. O. Granger, Girard Building, Philadelphia, 
, G.A.R.; Miles Devine, Chicago, L11.; Marguerite Sylva, and a host of others. 
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possible to reproduce here our file of voluntary letters of commendation received from 

eople who do not ordinarily permit the use of their names in advertisements, no doubt 
t in one’s mind as to the extraordinary merit of the ‘J. B..L. CASCADE ” treatment. 
» Caseade treatment will do we call your attention to the following letter from 
2 of the prominent merchants of Cambridge, Md. 











The Ralston Health Club, which as an organization has had the greatest growth 


of this or any age, having almost Ten Million Members Throughout the World, 


aut 


horizes us to say: ‘Our Cascade is not endorsed by the Ralston Health Club 


of America, as that Club never endorses anything, no matter how good, but IT 
HAS BEEN OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE CLUB FOR ITS USE IN THE 
INWARD BATH TREATMENT, which is one of its many systems of natural cure.’’ 
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n It contains matter which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York 
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TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 


Clerk 3 R,- 1562 Broadway, New York. 





rH. A. JOYCE 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., Aug. 7, 1900. 
Pror. Cuas. A. TYRRELL: 
. Dear Sir—I deem it a duty I owe 
you, as well as my fellow man, to say 
I have been restored to perfect health 
by the use of the flushing treatment 


80 easi 





accomplished by the “J. B. 
L. Caseade.”’ Previous to its use I 
was in very bad health, and in fact 
was almost in despair of ever getting 


well, but thanks to you and your won- | 


derful invention, and the loving kind- 
ness of a merciful God, I am now in 
splendid health. 
Gratefully yours, 
H. A. JOYCE. 


‘«But, darling,’’ expostulated Mrs. Ferris, ‘‘it 
could n't have been that way! When and how did 
you leave the train?’’ 

‘‘T was trans-ported with a mag-ic wand,’’ ex- 
plained Jimmy, ‘‘and then in the Magic Forest I 
met Makwa, you see.’’ 

However, in spite of his efforts to make every- 
thing plain, they insisted on returning again and 
again to the same point. Jimmy quickly came to 
his old conclusion, that grown-ups are stupid. 

| Soon he gave it up altogether. They did not be- 
lieve. What was the use? 

So he locked up the story of the Magic Forest 
in his little heart, along with his firm beliefs in 
genii and water babies, and brownies and such 
folks. Try as they might, the grown-ups could 
never induce him to say another word as to his 
| mysterious five months’ experience. To all ques- 
| tions he replied vaguely. The only clues they 
had were the garments he had worn, and the 
strange syllables he sometimes used, accidentally, 
in conversation, or in naming animals at the zo- 
ological park. Mr. Ferris caused diligent inquiry 
to be made, but learned nothing. Makwa and 
his band had received their annual bounty, and 
were far away in the wilds. 


Like the bee, we should make our industry our amuse- 
ment.—GOLDSMITH. 
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Self- Sacrifice for Noble Ends 
EDWARD DOWNES 


THE gentle life of Florence Nightingale is one 

of the noblest careers lived by a woman in 
modern history. It is one which proves the com- 
pelling power of self-sacrifice when applied to 
noble ends. The daughter of a banker, she was 
reared in luxury and carefully educated; but, 
chancing to visit a hospital while yet in her teens, 
she declared at once that nursing was to be the 


| 


business of her life, and gave up all other studies | 
but that of learning how to care forthe sick. After | 


taking a special course of instruction in the nurse's 
art, she had charge, for a time, of a private hos- 
pital in London; and, in 1854, being then thirty- 
four years old, she went to the Crimea to nurse 
the sick and wounded soldiers of the allied armies 
operating against Russia. 


It is a singular fact that, on the same day and 


almost at the same hour that Sir Sidney Herbert, 
of the British war office, wrote to Miss Nightin- 
gale to ask her to go to the Crimea, she wrote to 
him, offering her services. She was given almost 
absolute authority, and, with a corps of thirty- 
eight nurses, she arrived at Scutari on November 
4, the night before the battle of Inkerman. There 
were then two thousand, three hundred sick and 
wounded soldiers in the Turkish barracks on the 
Bosporus, which had been lent to the English for 
a hospital. There were two miles of beds, two 
deep, in the corridors. The wounded of Inker- 
man soon brought the number of hospital patients 
up to five thousand. Worse still, there was no 
laundry, no kitchen for the proper preparation of 
food, no systematic care, and foul odors were every- 
where, along with lack of medicine, beds, and 
furniture. Into what William Howard Russell 
calls ‘‘the hell’’ of this great temple of pain and 
death, with care, sympathy, and consolation, went 
Florence Nightingale and her band of heroines. 
Within a week, a great kitchen was organized, 
which provided well-cooked food for a thousand 
men. Soon baths, washhouses, and kitchens were 
built, and order was brought out of confusion. 
Fresh air, clean linen, and good food took the 
place of dirt and disorder. If the commissariat 
failed to supply requisites, Miss Nightingale, who 
had funds at her disposal, instantly provided them. 
Now and then, what she could not get for the 
asking she took by force. On one occasion, some 
stores had arrived from England that were needed 
for instant use. Routine required that they shoulc 
be ‘‘inspected’’ by a board before being issued. 
Miss Nightingale asked the officer in charge how 
long this would take. On being informed that 
three days would be the shortest time, she went 
to the magazines, and, telling the sergeant of the 
guard who she was, asked him if he would take 
an order from her. He said he would, and she 
ordered him to breai. in the door. This was done, 
and the stores, without further delay, were dis- 
tributed among the sick men. 

It is now an old story how, amid all these anxi- 
eties and responsibilities, Florence Nightingale 
found time and means to supply books, games, 
and recreation for the convalescent, establish a 
library and lectures, write letters for the sick, for- 
ward their savings to their families, and take charge 
of the legacies of the dying. Not until the war 
ended did she leave her post of duty beside the 
Bosporus. Then, traveling under an assumed 
name, to avoid publicity, she arrived in England 
before it was known that she had left Turkey. Yet 
she could nt wholly avoid the proofs showered 
upon her of 1 1e nation’s appreciation of her worth 
and work. ‘he was commanded to visit Balmo- 
ral, and was there thanked by the queen in person; 
she was thanked by lords and commons, and the 
press echoed and reéchoed her praise. What is 
more, a fund of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, to which all classes eagerly contributed, 
(every soldier in the army giving a day's pay,) 
was raised by the women of England and pre- 
sented to her. This testimonial was accepted, but 











the recipient arranged that every shilling of the | 


fund should be used to establish and maintain an 
institution for the training of nurses and hospital 
attendants. The result was the Florence Night- 
ingale School for Nurses, in Harley Street, Lon- 
don. Most of the time since her return from the 
Crimea, Miss Nightingale has been a confirmed 
invalid, but ill-health has, in her case, induced 
no cessation of good works. She has found a way 
to write two books on the subject of nursing, and 
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“Unreasoning acceptance is the most baleful 
hindrance to reform. He who believes all that his 
elders teach, without the individual consent of his 
more modern mind, unconsciously admits that the 
world is at a standstill. 








Every step ahead in history has been made by those who would not 
agree with sanctioned dogma. Galileo would not believe the world stood 
still, Columbus did not believe that it was flat. In spite of sainted mothers 
and venerable sires, we do not now favor their pet theory of predestination, 
not bleed every one who falls ill.” 





The above is an extract from Searching for Truth, a philosophical work by 
an American business man. 
“ This book is one of the most remarkable efforts of its kind that has appeared 
: in many years. In one respect it is unique. A’ shrewd, experienced and educated 
business man has applied to philosophy and current religious beliefs the methods 
of thought, analysis and judgment which apply in ordinary business life, rejecting 
those things which plain business sense refuses to credit, and arriving at those con- 
clusions which are upheld by the evidence at hand. Before this course, dogma, 
tradition and the conventionalities fal] like a house of cards. The book is not sen- 
sational, but, nevertheless, is very entertaining reading. The author has a sense 
of humor, that keen, cutting, New England humor, which leaves its sting behind. 
This book isintended for pro- 
gressive and aggressive think- 
ers, and not for those who 
blindly accept creeds simply 
because they have been hand- 
ed down from a misty past. 
Ask for Searching for 
Truth at your bookseller’s, 
If you don’t find it, it will 
be forwarded on receipt of 
the price; $1.50, by 
PETER ECKLER, 
Publisher, 
35 Fulton St., New York City. 
Published in England by 


WATTS & COMPANY, 
No. 7 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, E. C., London, 

Send for prospectuscontaining ; pan 
copious extracts from the book. me Sc 
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= Gus Lenses and Sbutters 


NOTICE! The amount of this check will be placed at the disposal of Brush VLoml G s 7 
competent judges to be awarded for the best photographs made with « si 
Bausch & Lomb Lenses and Shutters submitted for judgment on or ROCHESTER, N.Y 


} before January 1,°1903. Classes for all kinds of work and for Kodak, P 
Premo, Poco and ofher hand cameras with B. & L. Lenses being provided. who wil}. send full information on request. 
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SENSIBLE DESIGN 


Costs to build about $3,000, in most localities. If interested send 2-cent stamp for ioe i 1 
view and floor plans, and any idea you have of a Home, send it in, and a HS 
up and submit, giving estimate of cost and cost of 

a 


cost of house desi k No. 12 new and up to date 
Book No. @ has 56 Designs from - - $250 to $1,500 
Book No. 7 has S7 Designs from - - - 1,600to 2,500 
Book No. 8 has 54 Designs from — 
Book No. @ has 80 (12 mos) - + 
Book Ne. 10 has 87 (he e-story). - 450 to 8,000 
Book No. 12 has 45 ( Colonial), of 


each. Price of books, ; any two, eden he al ne," Hoy r, 2; any five 
$2.50; all six, $8. Booklet of 30 — How "to 
and SAVE Money,” 2% cents (silver). 


D. “a HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. 7, anane APIDOS MICH. 











ssified are of grens * to home builders. Select books yr to the 


Views, plans, descri ~~ dimensions, “estimates, M4 modifications to 
Start Right 
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4 oO hool iding th h profession- 
her advice, sought by the war departments of every NEW YORK sl olecattontnteerebian, Pranic train- - REE To A gen ts 
country, has been the basis of modern hospital SCHOOL OF ingin sqwspeperaey magazine writing. No Fiat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. @8 


; instruction by mail. Send for oor Ss. 
and ambulance work in war. JOURNALISM N. P. Heffley, 243-45 Ryerson, Si., Brooklyn,N.Y. | sOUSKHOLD nan, LF Ov weuke Ag Ay Ah 5 
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CHESTER 
“EVERLASTIC 


SUSPENDER 


We have built up a business on two continents based 
on the idea that if a suspender should stretch at 
all it should a/ways stretch. Our patents make 

the features exclusive. 


OUR SPECIAL FREE OFFER | 


In spite of the expense we will mail /ree, on 


Peo SETCHES FRON TIP TO TIF 


SLIDING LINK ? 
TAKES CuilCK 
SHOULDER MOTIONS 


THE EASIEST SUSPENDER 


ever made—and we will tell you why. 
The web stretches and so do the pat- 
ented Chester cord ends, making it 
stretch fre ti ip: i 

ch from tip to tip; then there is the cain, enn of top Oil see Giedanied 
sliding link that makes the suspender & Elastic Cord Ends, with our illustrated book- 
PERFECT IN ADJUSTMENT. Fits tall let. Test it and believe. 
r short men; men with narrow backs 5g let your deaier seil 

4 you 

and men with broad, and IT NEVER Please Don t something “just as good,” 


Vyou really want the Chester * Everilastic.” He has 
SLIPS OFF THE SHOULDERS. Pat- them in stock or can easily getthem. If he won’t, 
nted buckles admit of shortening sus- send us the retail price (50 cents) and we will send a 
yender in front without bringing 


pair postpaid. State color preference, light or dark. 
ickles inconveniently high. Chester Gmapenter Ge, £0 Sesst fv. Reshery, Mass. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


Chester Suspender (non-elastic web) 50c. 
Chester REGAL (non-elastic web) 25c. 














In the Subscription Reward Last or the Success Company the game offered is the 


Genuine Ping-Pong 


Made by PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


of Salem, Mass., who are sole makers of the now world-famous game 
Ping-Pong and sole owners of the United States trademark and copyright 


It is not one of the numerous imitations sold as “ table tennis.” 


) home is complete without a genuine Ping Pong Set, and the following rewards will show how easy it is to secure 
\| set in exchange for a little quiet work among your neighbors. 


REWARD No. 237.—M. set of PING-PONG, comprising two Ping-Pong rackets, with corrugated face and mahogan 

lle. a pair of wooden poste with nickeled wire clamps for ustment to table, Ping-Pong net, and six ‘‘ Match Ping-Pong” 

» (the best made). The set is carefully packed in a handsome box, and includes a copy of the Laws of Ping-Pong. It is offered 
SUCCESS as a reward for securing two subscriptions to SUCCESS, new or renewal. Price $1.50, 


REWARD No. 238.—Oxford set of PING-PONG. This is one of the famous Ping-Pong sets. It cons‘sts of two drum-head 
sckets, of fine quality, with green Ping-Pong net, white bound, wooden posts with nickel adjustable clamee to secure to dining table, 
six ‘Match Ping-Pong” balls (the finest made), and copy of the Laws of Ping-Pong. (Complete in handsome box with label in 
reand gold. It is offered by SUCCESS asa reward for securing four subscriptions new or renewal. Price. 


4 . $3.00. 
Send to the Success Company, University Building, New York City, for full Reward List containing hundreds of valuable articles. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
Arthur E. Bostwick 


Curious excrescences resembling rude flowers, that 

grow on trees in Tierra del Fuego, are described by 

a correspondent of ‘‘Za Nature,"’ Paris. These are tound to 

be due to a parasitic growth, but the ‘‘ flowers” 

Wooden consist of the inner wood of the tree which 

Flowers has been forced through the bark and assumes 

various fanciful shapes, often those of the 

classical acanthus, seen on Corinthian capitals. The para- 
site that causes the growth is a relative of the mistletoe. 


- - 


A PICTURE gallery that dates from the stone age has been 
unearthed in a cavern near Eyzies, France. The pic- 
tures, which are all of prehistoric animals, were not only 
cut in the rock, as is usually the case with such representa- 
tions, but were painted in several colors, and give some 
evidence of artistic skill. There 
are eighty pictures, of which The Oldest Paintings 
forty-nine represent bisons of in the World 
various kinds. The pigments 
used, which are shades of red and brown, have been 
found, on analysis by Moissan, the eminent French chem- 
ist, to be ochres mixed with minute fragments of trans- 
parent silica. 
a * 


[ NSEcTs think as truly as men do, although not, of course, 
on the same scale. This is the belief of M. Forel, a 
French neurologist, who has been making observations of 
ants and bees for relaxation. He thinks that, between the 
ideas of the naturalist who regards insects as mere autom- 
atons and those of the man who treats 
Do Insects them as if they had human intelligence, 
Think ? there is a happy medium of common sense, 
and this he has tried to attain. His ob- 
servations teach him that, although most of the acts of 
insects can be explained by instinct, there remain what he 
calls ‘‘small plastic judgments,’’ by which they avoid 
difficulties and steer their way between dangers. The 
directive faculty of bees, especially, and their wonderful 
memory for places, can hardly be explained on the theory 
of automatism. 
- “ 


THE photophone, invented by A. Graham Bell in 1880, 

and since improved in various ways, has never been 
more than a scientific toy, but Ernest Ruhmer, a German ex- 
perimenter, has now transmitted articulate speech a dis- 
tance of four miles by its means. The next best record 
was that of Mr. Hayes, a Bostonian, F 
who, in 1898, transmitted Morse Telephoning over 
signals a distance of two miles. a Beam of Light 
Ruhmer uses an arc light, whose 
intensity is caused to vary by the transmitter, and the 
sound is reproduced in the receiver by means of a sub- 
stance like selenium, whose electrical resistance varies 
with the brightness of its illumination. Of course, prop- 
erly speaking, the sound is not really transmitted over the 
beam, but is merely copied at a distance by its agency. It 
is still doubtful whether the device will ever find practical 
application. 

a 


D UST not only means dirt but also disease, and, the less we 
have of it flying about, the healthier we shall be. A 
physician of Monte Carlo, Dr. Guglielminetti, in a recent 
report, notes that dust consists not only of tiny bits of sand 
and soil, but also of living organisms, chiefly germs, and 
of dead organic matter, both animal 
To Abate the and vegetable. None of these are par- 
Dust Nuisance ticularly good for the man who breathes 
them. All sorts of ways of —_— dust, 
temporarily or permanently, have been tried. e sprink- 
ler is a frequent sight on our streets, but its results are not 
lasting. Crude petroleum, or even olive oil, has been tried 
in many places with good results. Dr. Guglielminetti ad- 
vocates painting the surface of hard roads with tar, a plan 
which he has been trying between Nice and Monaco. Re- 
cent continuations of his experiments in Paris, with the 
approval of the city authorities, are reported by the daily 
press as being eminently satisfactory. 


+ - 


I" is notimpossible that Cecil Rhodes's magnificent dream 
of a railroad through Africa from north to south— 
‘‘from Cairo to the Cape,’’—may be realized before 
many years. On the British South Africa railroad, trains 
will soon be running from Cape Town to Bulawayo, a dis- 
tance of fifteen hundred miles, and fe 
railway building in Rhodesia is pro- By Rail 
gressing rapidly. It is now proposed, through Africa 
under a recently signed concession 





from the King of the Belgians, to carry the road through 
Congo Free State to the upper waters of the Nile, the 
route being from Bulawayo to Victoria Falls, three hun- 
dred miles, and thence to Lake Kasali, the most southerly 
navigable point on the Congo, seven hundred miles. 
Stanley Falls, on the upper Congo, will be connected with 
the Egyptian railways at Mahiga on Albert Nyanza, by a 
link four hundred and eighty miles long. It was formerly 
intended to carry the road through German territory, and 
that line may also be built. 
a * 


T is asserted by Dr. Charlton Bastian that he has seen 
the egg of one species of infusorian hatch out into an 
individual of an entirely different species. He calls this 
phenomenon ‘‘heterogenesis,"’ which he defines as ‘‘ the 
production, from the substance of organisms or their 
erms, of alien forms of life.’’ 

Can One Species r. Bastian made a sensation 
Turn into Another? several years ago by announcing 
the discovery of ‘‘spontaneous 

generation,” or the production of living organisms from 
dead matter, but his results were shown by Professor Tyn- 
dall to be founded on error. Either because of this, or 
because the facts that he now reports are pre by all 
biologists as impossible, the Royal Society of London has 
refused to give a hearing to Dr. Bastian’s paper. This 
action is condemned by many who do not accept Dr. Bas- 





tian’s results. ‘t The Hospital’’ remarks that the discovery 
| of apparent exceptions, in the history of science generally, 
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Faultless Oak Heater $930 


WEIGHS 210 LBS. IS 53 in. HIGH. Burn 
hard or soft coal, cobs, coke, chips or any combustibie 9 
Consumes little fuel and throws out fnuch heat. 



















145.-Ib. 178-lb. 242-Ib. 
Heater Heater \Heater 


$7.25 | $8.40 |$10.85 


48 in. high | 52 in. high | 64 in. high 


DON’T BE MISLED and bu 
heater from any one before find ng 
out the w signe and height. Pic- 
tures of Oak Heaters look 
very much alike, but the 
vee and height indicate the 


We Sell 4 Sizes 


of heaters, as enumerated above, 
all like illustration. Made with 
fire resisting castin of 
special mixed pig-iron, solid one- 
piece air- — sunk bottom ash 
pie, large ash pan, ash-pit 
oor, Rir-tignt screw 
draft, heavy corru- 
gated cast iron fire- 
pot, large handsome 4 
ot ring cemented and 
bol to top and fire-pot 
stretched over cast flanges mak- 
ing the drum air-tight, inounted 
with 18 gauge smoot 
steeland — never- —- 
fitted with 



























a 
Se Geto 
oot rail, nicks register in ash- 
Meve Catalog pit door, nickeled name plate and 
handsome spun brass urn. Important features ore , coking 
lids under swing top, check damper in pipe, collar and fi 
one shake and draw center grate for coal and wood. Forall woos 
we recommend our Heater at $9.30 because experience 
has taught us that it is the ideal size for a heating stove. It weighs 
210 1bs., is 58 inches high, has 16-inch fire-pot. 00 bier 22) x 22}-inch 
floor space and takes 6-.nch pipe. SEND 8 EPOS 
heater wanted, and we will send it by freight C. O 
ete you to pay agent balance and freight yt, a 
find it exactly as represented and perfectly satisfactory, if not 
we > will instantly refund your $1.00. Address, 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Wowactson's.2 Chicco 
Does Your Razor Pull? 


SHUMATE 
Y DOLLAR 


RAZOR 


A Smooth, Gomfortable, Quick Shave 
Assured if You Use a SHUMATE. 
EXCHANGED AND NO QUESTIONS IF YOU ARE 
NOT PLEASED. 

You cannot, for any money, get a razor that will please 
you better, nor perhaps as well. Thousands of users 
everywhere testify enthusiastically that it surpasses any 
razor they ever used. Ought not to require honing for 


years. 
Ask Your Dealer, or Send Direct to Us. 


STROPOLINE—The modern razor paste will liven 
up the dullest razor. 15c. Packet lasts 2 years. 
FREE BOOKLET—Abo t the “Razor with a 
Gharacter.” An historical and intensely in- 
teresting treatise on correct shaving, how 
to treat a razor, etc. Send for it. 
SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. H. Austin, Texas. 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
2W. 14th St. 2929 Henrietta St. 480 So. Western Ave. 
Pittsburg, 513 Pennsylvania Building. 




































other big price 1 making surprises in our 
e Stove t free on ap- 
plication. If on want any- 
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has often been a step toward the discovery of laws by 
which the apparent exceptions were embraced, and it 
thinks that the doctor's assertions are at least worth -e- 
futing. 
a a 

THT natural sleep is due to the drugging effect of ac- 

cumulated carbonic acid in the body is the view 
taken by a French physiologist, Dr. Raphael Dubois. 
Carbonic acid has been regarded as a mere waste product 
of the organism, to be thrown off as soon as possible, but 
Dr. Dubois believes it to be a great auto- 
matic regulator, restraining undue expendi- The Cause 
ture of ene and overproduction of heat, of Sleep 
and compelling the body to rest when fa- 
tigued. That fatigue and its effects are directly due to 
carbonic acid in the system is shown by breathing the gas 
mixed with oxygen, when the subject becomes at once 
tired, feeling as if he had been exercising violently all day. 
This substance is thus the antitype of oxygen in the 
animal economy, the one gas stimulating the action, while 
the other restrains it. 

. * 


THE loftiest steamboat route in the world is doubtless 
that just opened between Puno and Chiliaya, Peru, 

on Lake Titicaca, thirteen mama 4 “pe high, or twice the 
altitude of Mount Washington. ‘“*Coya,"’ the boat 
that plies between these two nr was built in small 

parts in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Steamboating above ut together and launched at the 
the Clouds ake. The engineer reports some 

unusual experiences, due to the 
altitude. Stoking in such rarefied air requires unusual 
care to avoid smothering the fire, and all the manual labor 
of the crew is fatiguing, while those unused to working at 
such an altitude suffer greatly with mountain sickness. 
The construction and successful operation of the ‘‘ Coya,"’ 
under the circumstances, is regarded as an engineering feat 
of no small magnitude. 

+ . 


UCH interest is manifested in a process for the com- 
mercial production of nitric acid from atmospheric 
nitrogen which is being developed at Niagara Falls. The 
importance of such a manufacture can be realized when 
it is understood that nitric acid, which lies at the basis of 
almost every important chemi- 
cal industry, can now be ob- A Possible Revolution 
tained only from saltpeterand in Chemical Industry 
other natural nitrates, the sup- 
ply of which is limited and will some day be exhausted. 
The nitrogen and oxygen of the air, however, can be 
forced to combine chemically by powerful electric dis- 
charges, and a machine for carrying out this combination 
on a commercial scale has just been invented. This is 
capable of forming and destroying no less than four hun- 
dred and ten thousand electric arcs a minute. A current 
of air traversing these arcs becomes charged with nitrous 
gases, which are conducted away, and utilized i in forming 
important commercial compounds. The experiments that 
have led to this process, says ‘‘The Electric World,"’ are 
‘*as interesting and promising as anything that the dawn- 
ing century has yet shown.” 
— a 
THE controversies about wireless ocnaniae © re at pres- 
. ent in danger of obscuring its feats. e smoke of 
battle is so thick that it is hard to judge the case on its 
merits, but doubtless there is a good deal of commercial- 
ism on both sides. The latest move is the charge that Mr. 
Marconi’s telephonic receiver, 
The Battles of which he used in his transatlan- 
Wireless Telegraphy tic experiments, was the invention 
arquis Solari, an Italian 
army officer, and Mr. Marconi is asserted to have ac- 
knowledged this by an application for leave to amend one 
of his patents by the insertion of a clause in which Solari 
is stated to be the inventor. Some have regarded this as 
tantamount to a confession that the entire Marconi system 
is a plagiarism. His friends, however, stoutly maintain 
that the attacks on him are due wholly to envy and busi- 
ness rivalry. Some assert that M. Solari’s receiver was 
not used at Newfoundland, and others that, although it 
was so used, M. Solari knew it and Mr. Marconi acknowl- 
edged it. The one thing that appears to be certain is 
that, although no one has yet done anything very practical 
with wireless telegraphy, Marconi is still in the lead. 
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thing in the way of a steel 
range, cook stove, heater, a 
gasoline or oll stove, we can 
save you nearly one-half in 
price. EVERY STOVE MADE 
IN OUR OWN FOUNDRY. 

J Fer the most wonder- 
ts a stove dour PEK ete 
ents ue andour 

Y AFTER RECEIVED 


OFFER, a eee ad. out and 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Artistic Monuments 


Investigate White Bronze. 


It 1s more artistic and oqduting than stone and less ex 
sive. Prices to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. rite 
for designs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 358 Howard Ave.,Bridgeport, Conn. 




























Your Letters 


y S, (Ol¥eam Keli Oatueresim Maacommererels: 
. A Ae Copies 


While vou write 


von any pen and your own stationery ?If yout stationer 


does not keep it, write for free specimen of work. 
Beware of infringements. Address Department 3 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO,,.145.7-9 Centre Street, New York. 
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Subscription Contests 


A new series of subscription prize contests goes 
into effect upon the expiration of our Summer 
Contest, September 30. 

For the month of October, the cash prizes will 
aggregate 


$550.00 


divided into 30 prizes ranging in value from 
$100.00 to $2.50. 

This is an increase of $150.00 over the amount 
awarded in September, and the prizes may be 
further increased from month to month. All 
prizes are in addition to the most liberal commis- 
sions offered by any high grade Dollar Magazine. 


This is the Season for 
Subscriptions 


And you can make large profits between now and 
the first of the year at this work. Write for par- 
ticulars to 


THE SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU, 





THIS DOILY 


FREE 


TO EVERY 
EMBROIDERER 


Fotiday — You are sure to order 


ushions, etc. 
Some Special Features Are: 
Pull-Paged Colored Plates 
tmellick 





SEND 1l0c. Ask for 
“1903 Book" and FREE 
DOoILy. 











“BEST” LIGHT 
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LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS CANNOT SINK 
galvanized sheet steel cannot leak, 
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Stevens’ Comfort aa 


or sick room. EVERY KNOWN {| 
FOR COMFORT. p J 
Invalids’ Wheel 
F > —~ fees 


y the 
hest, 


built on 
new and practical methods at m 
prices. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
280 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


, IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a y 4 meal over one aueeaen on 
gasoline, ot 

















i, gas, or common 


~ i” Ma tough m eats tender. Prevents steamand 

—_ win old 12 on go jars in cann‘ng fruits. 
W histie blows jong looker ~ more water. 
sides. We also 








| Ne. 2 University Building, - - New York City. ) | 












r 
Send for 
? Bookers wi with, doors, 
TOLEDO COOKER co., Box 45, Toledo, 0. 


$5 to $15 paid per column to get it ; fascinating wor, 
complete course in our school of Journalism, $5 
Why pay $50? PRESS WRITERS’ ASSN, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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~ Shoe 


For Men ana Women. 


Up-to-dateness is the leading feature in all our 
footwear and we know we offer a shoe second to 
none in style. Send forit. Elite Shoes rec d th 1 
Mall orders have special attention. 
Catalog free. Ask your dealer 
for the Elite Shoe. If you 
are unable to buy our shoe 
of him, write to our -Mail 
Order Dept. and we will send 
you a pair on receipt of price. 

























We send to all parts of 
United States, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Philippine Islands, 
Canada, Great Britain, 
Germany, Mexico, and all 
points reached by Parcel 
Post for $3.75 (the 


extra 25 cents covers 
carriage and pack 
ing) 







Our 
Box Calf Bal Style 
No. 131 


$3.50 


f4. LYMAN SNOW, 
125 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











Electric Fan Motor with Battery, $5 


Electric Table Lamp with Battery 
Battery Hanging LAmp..... ..o.... ..0..0cc0cc scree ccecrcccse 
Telephone, with Battery complete..................-...06+ 
Electric Door Bells, all connections.....................+. 
BR CtrIS, GOSTINSD LAMP. . 2. oc. n cece ccccccccctcccwoccceces 
Electric Hand Lanterns aed iues Gnas ves ite dhawshe 
$8.00 Electrical Medical Batteries............. 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory 
Telegraph Outfits, complete 
Battery Motors from peas 
$6.00 Bicycle Electric Lights.... 
Electric Railway abe 
Pocket Flash Lights. Sepenne ae 
Necktie Lights pamadinb.cpites ach peeked nulh a9. casa ia een 
Send for Free Book. Describes and illustrates man 
of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully sma 
prices. All peactical. The lowest price in the world on 
everything electrical. Agents can make handsome com- 
mission and many sales. Write for complete information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















ARE YOU READY 


to buy a VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or CUITAR? 
The Root Violins 
“CROWN’’ 


CUITARS AND MANDOLINS 
lead the world. Thousands know it. 
We can please you and save you 


Violin and Guitar Strings strongest made, 


E. T. ROOT &SONS, 
856 Wabash Av., - Chicago. 








=~ THE LOCKE ADDER 


me 


aa 


CAPACITY 999,999,999 
Pesvent, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, low-priced calculating machine” 
Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides. Cammot make mistakes. Computes ning 
colomns simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain. Lasts a lifetime. Booklet free. 
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NT S WANTED in every county in the state to sell 
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commission POCKET KNIFE. 
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$300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 





The Influence of Literary Clubs 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD 








"TWENTY people, selected at random from a list 

of successful Americans, were asked these 
questions: ‘‘Did you ever belong to a literary 
society? If so, how much credit toward your 
success in life do you give to your experience 
in this society?’’ Of the fourteen who replied, 
twelve told in strong terms of the value that they 
had derivec from membership in literary associa- 
| tions, while the two others regretted that, in their 
| youth, they had been denied the privilege of be- 
longing to such organizations. A few of the letters 
from those who told why their experience in liter- 
ary clubs was valuable are given below. 

If you desire further proof of the inestimable 
benefit to be derived from membership in literary 
and debating clubs, read the biographies of nine 
tenths of the great Americans. You will find that, 
with remarkably few exceptions, these successful 
men and women of the past were, in their youth, 
active workers in lyceums or other literary clubs. 

We do not hear much about literary societies 
to-day, although they are more numerous than in 








the earlier days and just as helpful as ever. They 


| are, however, usually connected with some church, 
' school,or Young Men's Christian Association, and 





| ter development. 


their identity is lost in that of the larger institu- 
tion. Since the League of Success Clubs has been 
instituted, however, literary societies are coming 
to the front, and taking the place they deserve to 
fill among the various factors for self and charac- 
The League already numbers 
five hundred societies and new branches are being 
added daily. By January 1, we expect to have one 


thousand branches enrolled. 


Why Our League Is Popular 
Probably the chief reason why our League has 
grown so rapidly and strongly is the fact that its 
plan is such that every society coming into our 
ranks does not lose any of its individuality and 


| yet gains all.of the numerous privileges that can 
| be afforded only by membership in a large organ- 


ization. For example, if the ‘‘Ideal Literary Soci- 
ety’’ of Rushville, New York, joins our League, 
it does not lose its name, but is thereafter desig- 
nated as the ‘Ideal Literary Society, Branch No. 
.... of the League of Success Clubs.’’ Italso car- 
ries on its individual work, except that in prepar- 
ing its programmes for its regular meetings, or 
conducting its reading or home-study course, our 
Bureau is at its service to assist by advice or sug- 


| gestions drawn from the experience of the hun- 


dreds of clubs in our League. This assistance is 
rendered without fees of any kind. In fact, there 
are no fees whatever levied on any branch clubs 
by the Bureau of Success Clubs. 


The Club Organ Is Named “Successward” 


OvF seven hundred names were suggested in 
our contest for renaming our club organ, 
which has heretofore been called ‘‘Helps,’’ but 
among all these no other has been judged so ap- 
propriate as the one selected, ‘‘Successward."’ 
This seems to be almost an ideal title. The name 
was suggested by Dr. O. S. Marden, the editor 
of SUCCESS. 
This name was first used with the September 
: issue, with which 
Aim High ; number were in- 
Stand Firm stituted several 
changes. Its size 
was nearly dou- 
bled. Instead of 
issuing it twelve months 
in a year, it was decided 
to issue it only from Septem- 
ber to April, inclusive ; and 
the yearly subscription price 
was raised from twenty-five 
cents to fifty cents. All of 
these changes were approved 
by a majority of the workers 
in our League. 
««Successward’’ is not only 
a valuable publication for 
literary societies, but, so far 
as we know, it is the only 
publication devoted 
exclusively to the in- 
terests of literary and 


















> self-culture societies. 










It will contain the following 
regular departments: ‘* What 
to Debate and How to Do It,”’ 
and ‘‘ Howto Write.’’ The latter will be conducted 
by an associate editor of SuccEss, and is intended to 
give simple, practical instruction in writing English. 
‘‘Keeping the Wheels Well Oiled” is a depart- 
ment containing suggestions for social committees. 
Unless the entertainment side of a society is well 
looked after, the meetings may become uninterest- 
ing, when the regular work of the society will drag. 
‘«Exercise and Health’’ is a department contain- 
ing suggestions for simple calisthenics and gym- 
nastic exercises, it being judged necessary to look 
after the physical as well as the mental develop- 
ment of club members. In addition to these 
departments, each number will contain many inter- 
esting features. We believe that any one inter- 
ested in literary societies who will invest fifty cents 
in a subscription will find the money well spent. 


Letters from Eminent People Who 
Have Been Benefited by Literary Clubs 
A Profitable Education 


To the Success Club Bureau :— 


I belonged, in early life, in succession, to several clubs, 
lyceums, and debating societies, and derived extraordinary 
profit from each. No part of my education was more 
profitable. I am very glad to learn of your movement to 
call to the mind of the public,and especially to that of the 
young public, the value of educational appliances of this 
sort. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 

(Chancellor, University of Nebraska.) 
a 


a 


Ghe Influence Is Certain 
To the Success Club Bureau :— 


All my recollections of life are associated with debating 
societies. Before I entered the high school in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, I belonged to a little club that used to meet 
and discuss matters of the day. In the high school the 
boys who stayed at noon had a debating club of their own, 
and, though I had time to go home to dinner, I often car- 
ried my dinner for the sake of participating in the debate. 
In the Orange County grammar school at Randolph, Ver- 
mont, there was a weekly debating club, largely attended, 
not only by students, but also by people in the district. 
At the Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts, was a 
club called the ‘‘ Dialectic,’’ which held weekly meetings 
for debates and essays. At Yale, besides the open debat- 
ing societies, the freshman society was in my time largely 
devoted to weekly debates. This year, in Syracuse, the 
experiment has been tried by an association for political 
education of holding public debates on questions of the 
day. The attendance has been large enough and the in- 
terest sufficient to make me believe that a monthly debat- 
ing club on the school and college lines would be a popu- 
‘lar and valuable institution. 

From the beginning I never had an question of the 
value of these organizations. Besides the immediate pur- 
pose of giving those who participated ability to speak 
while upon their feet, they led to an interest in matters 
of importance, a habit of looking up and familiarizing 
oneself with political, historical, and other questions, and 
a seriousness of thought and purpose. I have seen the 
statement that all the men who have had powerful influ- 
ence as English statesmen were trained in the debating 
clubs of Oxford and Cambridge, and it seems to me 
reasonable. 

But apart from the benefit to those who wish to become 
prominent in public life, I do not see how such clubs can 
fail to be of great value to all who take part in the debates. 
They teach one to be certain of himself, to be accurate in 
his statements, and to avoid rash assertions. 

C. W. BARDEEN, 
[Editor of ** The School Bulletin.’’] 
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He Worked with the Interest of a Lawyer 
To the Success Club Bureau :— 


I belonged to the ‘‘ Thelomathesian Society,”’ a literary 
organization at the St. Lawrence University. I was its 
president during the first term of my senior year. Every 
year we had a debate between the theological and col- 
legiate departments, and for two years I led the college 
team. ‘These were strenuous debates, carefully prepared 
for, and largely attended. I spent weeks getting ready for 
the last one, and read many volumes. No lawyer ever 
worked up his case with greater care and anxiety. I was 
prepared to destroy the force of every possible argument 
against my position. We won ‘‘hands down,--I have 
written,—but, come to think of it, our hands were up in 
the air more than they should have been. A committee 
of prominent citizens decided the contests. There was 
also debating in my college club. All the boys I knew had 
a tolerable familiarity with parliament practice and could 
give agood account of :hemselves, if called to their feet 
on a moment's notice in any company. 

Ny IRVING BACHELLER, 
[Author of “‘ Eben Holden.”’) 
a a 


It Helped a Writer of Fiction 
To the Success Club Bureau :— 
In reply to your question, I would say that in my early 


life I was a member of a literary society connected with a 


collegiate institute in western New York, and have always 
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felt that much of my success as a writer of fiction was due 
to the help I received there. 

It was our custom to take up the live questions of the 
day for discussion, the young women writing their papers, 
in debate, and presenting them from the platform. We had 
as our presiding officer one of the professors of the institute, 
who was himself a skilled debater and teacher of logic. 
We received from him careful criticism and unsparing aid 
in training us to express ourselves clearly and briefly for 
the side we espoused, and to have keen foresight for the 
probable arguments of the other side. Many of his class 
have taken prominent places in the world, and I have 
heard more than one of them say that they owed much to 
his training in this society. 

ISABELLA MACDONALD ALDEN, 
[Author of the “* Pansy” books.) 
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Of Value to Ghinkers 
To the Success Club League :— 

In the New York University, I was a member of the 
‘‘Eucleian,’’ a literary and debating society which is, I 
believe, still in existence. I have often said that I got 
more out of it, of real preparation for life-work, than from 
any one department of the university instruction. 

I afterwards belonged to two literary and debating soci- 
eties, taking an active part in both of them, and in both 
getting experience in giving expression to my thought, in 
thinking on my feet, and, what is more important, in con- 


SUCCESS 


tact with my fellow men. To anyone who hopes to exert 
his influence in the world by direct expression of his con- 
victions to others, through written or spoken discourse, | 
regard literary and deLating societies of the first impor- 
tance. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
[E£ditor, “ The Outlook.’’) 
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DON’T WAIT 


For Your Opportunity. Make It! 


His is the motto of our League. I have emphasized the 
“‘do n’t wait” part of it because that is very important 
just now. Itis your opportunity to either organize a new 
club, or, by your influence, to induce any literary, self- 
culture, or debating club to which you may belong to affiliate 
with our organization. The way to “make” this opportu- 
nity is to write at once to our Bureau, stating whether you 
want to organize a new club or affiliate an old one, and we 
will send you by return mail full particulars, describing in 
detail the purposes and plans of our League. If you are not 
convinced of the advantages of belonging to the League, 
write anyhow, for we believe that the booklets we send you 
will be convincing. If you want us to include the Success 
Club Year-Book with the printed matter sent you, enclose 
six cents in stamps when writing. Address the Success Club 
Bureau, University Building, Washington Square, New 
York City. 














Awards 


From every part of the United States and Can- 

ada, entries were sent for competition in the 
four SUCCEssS junior prize contests, the cash prizes 
amounting to one hundred dollars. These prizes 
evidently aroused great interest among SUCCESS 
readers, and the articles received proved very inter- 
esting to the editors. There were a great many 
more than sixteen answers which seemed worthy 
of prizes, and choosing between the best ones 
taxed conscientious judgment severely. The funny 
story contest was most popular and the ‘Most 
Successful Person I Know’’ came next. Compet- 
itors for the ‘‘ How I Made It’’ prizes told of all 
sorts of laudable endeavor, from making a beau- 
tiful yard to devising a perpetual calendar, and 
the varieties of furniture constructed from pack- 
ing boxes shows that nothing else seems necessary 
to furnish a house. 

The most interesting of all, were the life stories 
of struggles for an education. The editors wanted 
to give every one a prize, but knew that every ear- 
nest seeker for knowledge had won his or her 
own prize in the successful accomplishment of 
their desires, and the lessons learned in risirz 
above obstacles, 

The spirit shown by all the contestants is the 
true success spirit,and those who did not quit win 
prizes this time will be,we hupe,all the better pre- 
pared for future contests. 

Some of the articles besides those awarded prizes 
will be paid for, and used in Success. The four 
articles awarded first prizes are given on this page. 
The full list of prize-winners is as follows :— 


Tue Best LauGH or THE Most Lupicrous ADVENTURE: 
1—Louisa J. Maurice, 9 St. Mary’s Street, San josé, Califor- 

nia, $10; 2—S. Isabelle McCausland, 128 tlm Str<et, Worcester, 

Massachusetts, $8; 3—A. H. Gibson, .128 K.ng Street, Los 


Angeles, California, $5; 4—Julia D. P..ck, Shelburne, Massa- 
chusetts, $2. 


How I Mape Ir: 


1—Eugene A. Owen, 711 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, complete model passenger ca. $10; 2—Robert J. M. Welch, 
69 East Jersey Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey, dumb-waiter, $8 ; 
3—Miles J. Snyder, Lock Box 181, Ashland, Ohio, bicycle, $5 ; 
4—Miss Lizzie E James, Delavan, Illinois, bookcase made from 
an old bedstead, $2. 


Tue Most Successrut Person I Know: 

1—George W. Hook, Sabetha, Nemaha County, Kansas, $10; 
2—Mabel Martin, Box 373, Lebanon, Tennessee, $8; 3—F. 
Milnes, 2133 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois, $5; 4—E. 
Dickson, Gananoque, Ontario, $2. 


How I Earnep My Epucation: 

1—Joseph Alfred Stiver, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, $10; 2—Rutn M. Peters, 233 Hancock Street, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, $3 ; 3—Cordelia Hutchins, Box 500, Uhrichsville, 


Ohio, $5; 4—Jo.y. Barnett, Jr., Hartland, Carleton County, New 
Brunswick, $2. 
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THE PRIZE-WINNERS 
The Best Laugh I Ever Had 
Louisa J. MAuRICe 
(Awarded first prize of ten dollars in Success junior contest.] 


N acquaintance of mine, an extremely nervous woman 

of middle age, had been hanging out washing in the 
bright sun, and, when she had finished, she went down to 
the basement to get a wooden tub, which she wished to 
use. She found that it contained about threc inches of 
water, and, though somewhat blinded from having gone 
from the bright sun to the shady basement, she also noticed 
a dark rag in the water, which she grabbed to use in wash- 
ingoutthetub. She gave several vigorous rubs, when, with 
a shrill shriek, she dashed the rag across the basement. Her 
daughters ran to her assistance, and found her almost in 
hysterics, for her scrubbing rag had proved to be a large, 
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fat bullfrog, which had hopped into the tub of water for a 
cool and refreshing nap, from which he had been violently 
aroused. 


v v 


How I Made a Passenger Coach 
Eucene A. Owe~ 





[Awarded first prize of ten dollars in Success junior contest] 





Fe years ago, my last year in Ward School, I conceived 

the idea of building a model passenger coach. My | 
friends, on every hand, discouraged me, saying that a boy 
of fourteen years would never realize the completion of 
such an undertaking. However, my mind was firm, and I 
paid no attention to their opinions. 

I went to the railroad shops, located in this city, and | 
asked for drawings used in the construction of their cars. 
They were incredulous, but readily furnished me with 
them, and I began working. 1 worked patiently for four 
years without any assistance, during the evenings and Sat- 
urdays, at the same time attending high school, and de- 
livering evening papers over a long route, the earnings of 
which defrayed the expense of the material used in my 
model. 

In September, rgo1, when I had attained my eighteenth 
year, the car was completed. It was resplendent in paint 
and gilt, and was conceded by men of authority to be the 
smallest perfect passenger coach in the world. 

Its dimensions are as follows:—Seven and one-half 
feet long, fifteen and three-quarter inches wide, and twenty- 
two and one-half inches high; it weighs two hundred 
pounds, and is built on a scale of an inch and a half to a 
foot. Everything about the car is complete, and can be 
operated the same as an ordinary coach. From the ven- 
tilating windows to the air-brake, nothing is missing. The 
interior is finished in mahogany. It contains twenty-nine 
seats, upholstered in red velvet, luggage racks, fire extin- 
guishers, steam radiators and coils and toilet rooms. The 
platforms are of a flush, vestibule pattern, and at either 
end are automatic couplers. The trucks are of the six- 
wheeled variety. A standard air-brake, with triple valve, 
auxiliary and brake-cylinder, are in perfect working order. 
There are twenty-two electric lights in the ceiling. The 
body of the car is painted in orange, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway's standard color. The letter 
board is painted in red with gilt letters and striping, the 
wheels are vermilion and the truck timbers are brown. The 
‘Milwaukee,’ as the car is named, now stands in the 
company’s ticket office in Milwaukee. 
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The Most Successful Person I Know 


Grorce W. Hoox 
[Awarded first prize of ten dollars in Success junior contest) 


OW I wish you could have seen him as he appeared 
that day! Tall and slender, awkward and Cooeety, 
he walked with a stoop. The doctors said that he had 
weak lungs. But he was bright of mind, studious and 
capable, and ambitious to be a lawyer,—a better one than 
father. The remembrance is firmly fixed, as I questioned 
him about it while noticing him collect his books in the 
old schoolroom. In subdued whispers, with tears in his 
kind blue eyes, in a broken voice, he said: ‘‘Last night 
father deserted mother and us boys, and from to-day I 
must be both father and brother in our family.’ 

He was fourteen years old, and that was his last day at 
school. He found a place on a farm and there, through 
the next seven years, he toiled, denying himself, that his 
mother and his three younger brothers might have. When 
he was twenty-five, his weak lungs failed, and friends sent 
him to Arizona. Never forgetting the self-imposed duties, 
he soon found work as a te .=:ste:, hauling supplies to the 
isolated camps of a sheep ranch. 2 recovered his 
health. His employer failed, and our heio lost the small 
savings that were to take him home. He was given a pass 
over a ‘railroad to Kansas City to care for stock, and oon 
that point'a kind-hearted brakeman helped him to reach 
his hdme. The younger brothers were big enough tohelp, 
and one was apprenticed to a tinner, another to a carpen- 
ter, but the third hoped for a college course. 

Back to a farm he went, this time as a renter. For five 
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MOST exquisite 
Essence. Presented 
in an original Baccarat 
bottle. Most appropriate 
for present. Quite ex- 
pensive but exclusive in 
quality. 
. le 
my eomny ote ir) 
Ed. Pinand’s Importation Office, 
46 E, 14th St., New York. 
Write for free perfumed blotter. 
































ENERGY Jor the ENERVATED | 


We make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, etc. No middleman’s profit—the 
goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of enamel with 
any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10 cts. 
in Sterling Silver $2.50 per dezen. 

A Sample 25 cts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue showing 
hundreds of designs free. 


All work guaranteed, special designs and 
estimates gladly furnished. 
BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
85 Chamber of Commerce, ROCHESTER N Y. 


LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS 


Over 20 Years Successful Experience 
Describe your property and give your 
lowest cash price in first letter. I 
can sell your property no matter where 
located. IF YOU WANT Ty BUY 
OR SELL write me to-day. I can save 
you time and money. 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert: 
4503 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago. 


TRIP T@ CALIFORNIA 
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copy of our handsomel: fo. pam megane 
Homeseeker Publishing Gaaeig, ~ 30 Byrne Bullding, Angeles, Cal. 
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WaLTER BAKER Bt MARK 


%& CO. LIMITED j 


The FINEST COCOA in the World 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup 


WALTER BAKER @ CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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2 5 cents 


Better than knife or scissors. Trims nails nice, even, oval 
shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang-nails. Con- 
venient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Files. Sold 
everywhere. 
for 25 cents. 


No. 2 
Sterling Silver Handle. 






mt by mail 


PRICE, $1.00. 
THE HM. G. COOK GO., 81 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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Books for Workers 


Indivi jdnal Work or Individuals. By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Cloth, 16mo. 186 p 
od’s Methods ad Training Workers. By HowarD AGNEW 
JouNSTON. Cloth, 18mo. 182 


Studies in the mt of Jesus and = Apostles. By Ep- 
WARD IL. HosworTH. Cloth, 8vo. 216 pp.................... 15 
Studies in Old yonament Ganae. y WILBERT W. | 
W HITE. Cloth, Pinas 00ccoc00sdndscaneqnhsoapechagse 90 
Report of Boston dublice Convention 1901. Freely illustrated. 
TED Biec cc cccdcaccas ccectccsnetes seseseetesendebeenbe 1.7% 


The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
& West 20th Street, New York 
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MOTSINGER DEVICE: MFG. co., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 
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and Announcements Printed and a Bngre Latest Styles. 
Monogram Sta afaable Best w 00 Visiting T5c. 
Samples and Valuable Boctier s Wedding Etiquette” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 554 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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and Poets.. 
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SUCCESS 


long years, he toiled to give his brother that which had 
been denied him. An aunt died, and an orphan baby girl 
was left homeless. Taking her home, she became his own 
to be loved and educated. She is now a teacher in the 
old school. He has no wife, nor will he have one, as 
long as his mother lives. Sometimes I see him driving 
from the little farm, with his invalid mother, who has never 
been well since her husband died. ‘This man is a success. 
— - 
How I Earn My Education 
JosernH ALFRED STIVER 

[Awarded first prize of ten dollars in Success junior contest] 

WAS thrown on my own resources when ] was eleven 

years old. It was in the summer, and I immediatel 

began working in a tobacco warehouse. I also got work 
carrying Sunday newspapers. When school opened, I got 
work carrying papers in the morning, before school time. 
This I did until Christmas. When the holiday rush came 
on, the man for whom I had been carrying papers, began 
to employ me in the evenings and on Saturdays as well as 
in the mornings. When vacation came, I began steady 
work in the store. This paid me enough to pay my board, 
and with occasional gifts of clothing and books, and occa- 
sional tips from the customers for errands, I managed to 
remain in school and continue with my work, although in 
one winter, I had to stay out of school thirty-one days to 
work. 

This work I kept up for five years, and, incidentally, 
earned spending money by selling badges, delivering spe- 
cial delivery letters, etc. The store changed hands and I 
was thrown out of employment. I immediately con- 
structed a ‘‘shine-box’’ and began shining shoes. I con- 
tinued at this work for eleven months. I also pumped 
water irto a doctor's water tanks. Finally, I was offered 
a position as a telephone operator. For seven months, I 
operated at night and went to school in the day time. 


During the summer I worked in a drug store in the day | 


time, and later, 1 was a reporter for a newspaper, which 
position I filled until I was graduated. 

When the Ohio State University opened, I registered as 
a student. I began work in a restaurant, and also ac- 
cepted work as a guide, at the university. After three 
months, I began boarding myself, and for two years have 
served the university as a guide, thus making my expenses. 


. . 
The Best Article in the May Success 


BELow are given the names of the twenty prize 

winners in the May contest, as to which was 
the most popular article in that issue of the mag- 
azine. To each of these will be sent a copy of 
any of Dr. Orison Swett Marden’s books that the 
prize winner may choose. A great many postal 
cards were cast out because the directions were 
not carefully followed. Many cards failed to bear 
the age of the contestant. It may be interesting 
to note that Dr. Marden’s editorial, ‘‘The Fatal 
Waste of Life’s Springtime,’’ was considered the 
most popular article, and it received more than 
forty per cent. of the votes. The average age of 
the contestants was eighteen years. The successful 
ones are: Miss Iva Greene, Saginaw, Michigan. 
Miss Nellie Jacobs, Malta, Illinois. Miss Lillian 
Trego, Sedgwick, Kansas. Virgil R. Kirshner, 
Lynn, Texas. Milton J. Patton, Eden, Canada. 
Harry Schuler, New York Ciiy. J. H. Day, Jr., 
Norfolk, North Carolina. Fred Tubby, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Marcar Balabanian, Smyrna, 
Turkey. Riha Geyesbeek, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Claude E. White, London,Canada. Miss Kathryn 
T. Farrow, White Haven, Tennessee. J. Frank 
Welch, Lynn, Massachusetts. Miss M. Pearle 
Townsend, Minerva, Mississippi. Clarence Lund- 
sten, Waconia, Minnesota. Miss Grace Zimmer- 
man, Elgin, Illinois. Miss Ida Fowler, Xenia, 








Ohio. Harold Taylor, Chaska, Minnesota. Frank | 


Clarke and William N. Brady, Chicago, Illinois. 
» +] 


Success Amateur Photograph Contest 


HE amateur photograph contest, which was be- 

gun in the May issue of Success, closed on 
The prize photographs are published | 
herewith; the first prize is three dollars, and the 
second prize two dollars. A great many photo- | 


| graphs were received, and SuCCEss regrets that it 


is possible to print only those that won. 


MAY CONTEST 





FirsT PRIZE.—‘‘Grandpa in His. Shop.” 
Bodurtha, Agawam, Massachusetts. 


Elmer F. 
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Music HATH CHARMS “te"EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH . 


Reproduces 


Faithfully 


CWhoma» Cl Caron 


MR. EDISON'S LATEST INVENTIONS 
The Moulded Record and 
the New Reproducer 


duplicate the human voice in volume and 
clearness. Absolutely free from scratching; 
perfectly smooth and natural. The Moulded 
Records are ‘thigh speed,” made of hard 
wax, freely and safely handled. With the 
New Recorder, perfect records can be made 
at home. New ’ hecerders and New Repro- 
ducers on all Phonographs. Ask your 
dealer for exchange proposition (*‘ Gem” ex- 
cepted). Phonographs in Nine Styles,$10.00 

to $100.00. Records, 50c.; $5 per dozen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
N.Y. Office, 88 Chambers St, Chieago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 








The Stafford Hygienic $22 
Kitchen aeaeele aun 
—_ 7 The greatest labor saving 


device ever invented. They are 
worth three closets. Saves time, 
trouble, space, labor and money. 
Have en receptacles 
for all bak tensils, cereal 
We man spions. t table linen, ete. 

e page a — in 


izes, Tan, - . 
From $ ty ward. We w C= 
you FREEt e follow 
catalogues. State w Ly zo 
want and get wholesale 
prices. Save you big money. 





Kitchen Cabinets and Furniture No. 99 A. General Merchandise No. os c. 
Sewing Machines and Organs No. 99 B. Office Furniture No. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicage, I. 





My Remedies are 
Air, Exercise. ano Diet 


Send for my pamphlet “ ience it” 

descriptive of my s ry course. “Ges Free. 
CTE.—I pub wy illustrated book op 

Breathing and Exercise. rrect and incorrect re. 

piration accurately described. This is the most in- 

——e treatise ever published on this vital subject, 

is well worth ten times the small price 
Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 





P. VON BOECKMANN, R.S8. 
1137 HARTFORD BLDG., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, x rae, sunburn, chafed or 

rough = _ any. Ly Prevents tend ency to wrinkles or age- 

| == s the face and hands soft cee. firm and 
ite. ue con no equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


Samples of Espey’s Toilet Powder 
and book, “Fortune Teller by Cards,” sent FREE on receipt of 2c. 
to pay postage. 

P. B. KEYS, A&gt., 111 So. Genter Ave., Ghicago 


by wy ge celebrated goods. 25 
and 30 PER CENT. commission off. 
“BOMOSA”’ the 
Most Economical 33c. 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and 
Good Teas soc. and 35c. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
31 and 83 Vesey St., New York. P. 0. Box 259. 











PROFIT ce of 


was made in one Demand is increasing. Easil ge 


and hardy everyw re in the United States and Ca Can 
be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. Most, profit- 
able crop known. Cultivated — and seed for sale. Send 4 
cents to help our complete book telling 


t 
all about ths weedeuie GINSENG 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENA co. 
Department F. JOPLIN, MO. 
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SECOND PRIZE,—‘‘Spring Scene in Connecticut.”’ 
Fannie H. Bickford, White Hills, Shelton, Connecticut. 
. 


JUNE CONTEST 


end 


EAR 





First PRIZE.— General Grant's Cabin, Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. Ralph E. Hackman, 512 Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





SECOND PRIZE.—The McKinley Arch, Canton, Ohio. 
Margaret E. Findley, Newman, Stark County, Ohio. 


o a 


JULY CONTEST 





First PRIZzE.—‘‘A California Home,” 
Espey, Long Beach, California. 


Olive Benton 











SECOND PRIZE.—‘t Homeward Bound,”’ Olive Benton 
spey, Long Beach, California. 








| 
| 
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SUCCESS 
INGRAM'S MILK WEED 


Presto ( syne nll pg 
COMPLEXION. 


whine more beautiful than 
Ithful 


\ outfit furnish “Ts marvelous! 8 
Write at once for Bernhardt, ‘the livineSarah 





Sent C.0.D.with 
privilege of 
examination 







SAVE ,'2, TRANSLATING | °c" 


Latin,Greek, German, French, Spanish, 
etec., by indexing your dictionaries with 


SMITH’S GUMMED 
LEXICON rages pe 


Neat leather tobe. | mmed. for use. Cut 
shows eneat size of Price, io ish or Greek, 
lbc. per alphabet, : for 2e., 5 Money 


refunded if not satisfactory. gents wanted. 
Dept. E, Charies C. Simith, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 


LADIES—STUDY AT HOME. 


der: tally attractive cuportunitias and 
wages. Simple, oney, all can learn. Our 
plan endorsed by Chicago’ 8 leadi 
physicians because it is the only practica! 
—4 Harper, Chicago Univer- 


pondence studies. 








9086AK Coat $8.98 of all wool Engl 
im black, castor or tan; 42in. long, lined with a ire == 
iB in, finished with numerous rows of stitching, half-f 
No. 9034AKLadies’ Raglan $6. ig ait tied bac. one Pre 
ity Melton Cloth in black, ae. tan ; piped with velvet, made | 
with yoke, Kimonasleeves, f-fitted, back ;lengths to 60in. 
A 75 Sameas 9034aK, 
‘izes ;lengthsto$éinches. Colors, Red ‘an. 


or T 
B.GROSSMAN 





Reliable men or women to sell our goods to 


corres, 
NURSE :: sed Beebe ee 
nica CORRESPONDENCE scion 
NURSES, A.R., 167 Dearborn, St., 
WANTE the consumer in communities from 1,000 to 
10,000 population ; permanent employment 


at good pay. Address 
THE GREAT EASTERN COFFEE & TEA CO., 301 S.10th St , St. Louis, Mo. 














FREE—Send at Once. 


This beautiful picture, “Aurora,” 16 times this size, on paper 5}x8, and Presiden 
Roosevelt, free, if you mention Success and send two two-cent stamps during 
October for our catalog of 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


with 1000 miniature illustratio’ Or send 25 cents for S art subjects, or 25 land- 
scapes or 25 portraits or 25 on Life of Christ or 5 extra size. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, - - Box 605, Malden, Mass. 





SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN $f QQ).fe2287=%%: 
anda pint of ink for only make « better pen af ‘any price 


pen, and with a handsomely finish- 
ed barrel, the pen is perfect. We 
will refund your money if you ae 
Mot satisfied. Can match the fine 
ness and flexibility of any steel pen 
you send us. We offer these pens at the very low price of $1.00, and present to each purchaser a package of Mr. Edison's famous Wizard Ink Tablets, in any 
or assorted colors, which by dissolving in water, make one pint of the best ink ever produced. This remarkably low price is made to induce everyone to try 
our Ink, knowing that where once used no other Ink can take its place. The Government at Washi 
out the country have adopted it. Sent prepaid. Agents wanted everywhere. Address, 









and the principal Banks and Boards of Education through- 
A. Edison, Jr. Chemical Co., Dept. E, 35 Stone St., New Yerk, 











The Empire of Business 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE 


5 tae publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing to 

its readers that they have just contracted with Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Publishers of Mr. Carnegie’s great book, ‘The 
Empire of Business,” for a special “Success Edition” of 
5,000 copies at a price so low as to make possible the fol- 
lowing extraordinary propositions : 


1.—We offer an annual subscription to Success (new or 
renewal,) and ‘‘The Empire of Business’’ for $1.50. 

2.—We will send ‘The Empire of Business’’ FREE to any 
present reader of Success who sends us $2.00 for his own 
subscription to Success, and ore additional subscription (new or renewal,) from any neighbor 


or friend. THE SPECIAL “SUCCESS”? EDITION 


The Success edition of ‘The Empire of Business’ is the only low-priced edition which 
will be issued this season, the regular edition being sold by the publishers at $3.00. It will 
be printed from exactly thé same plates as those used in the regular edition, and upon the 
beautiful, new ‘feather-weight’’ paper, first introduced this year—a paper fabric which repre- 
sents one of the highest achievements of the papermaker’s art. The book contains 350 
pages, and is substantially and beautifully bound in heavy cloth, gold stamping. The entire work 
will be executed in the style which has made Doubleday, Page & Co., famous as publishers. 


CONTENTS 
The great value of this book for Success readers is but partially indicated by the following chapter titles: 
The Road to Business Success. Steel Manufacture in the United States. 
The A. B. C. of Money. The Cost of Living in Britain. 
The Common Interest of Labor and Capital. Oil and Gas Wells. 
Thrift as a Duty. The Three-Legged Stool. 
How to Win Fortune. Railroads Past and Present. 
Wealth and Its Uses. Iron and Steel at Home and Abroad. 

















The Bugaboo of Trusts. “ The Manchester School and To-day. 
Anglo-American Trade Relations. What Would I Do With the Tariff If I 
Business. Were Czar? 


We strongly urge our readers to take advantage of this unusual opportunity for eecuring a most beautiful and valuable 
book at an extraordinarily low price. Address all orders to 





THE SUCCESS COMPANY, ~- University Building, Washington Square, New York. 





15 CENTS 


GETS THIS 


$650.00 AUTOMOBII.E 








The OLDSNOBILE—The 20th Century alorseless,Carriage. 
Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 miles per 
hour: expense of running, § cent per mile; price, $650.00. 


Send 15 cents (8 2-c. stamps) for 8 
months’ trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER ” 


A handsome magazine for book- 
keepers, ge business men. It 
will teach yo ccounting, Business 
Management, " doom keeping, Short- 
hand, Commercial Law, Short Cuts, 
Higher, Corporation and Cost Ac- 
»counting, Banking, Business Pointers, 
Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning Cal- 
culations, etc. $1.00 a year. 
Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the  eanead 
Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. 
Send your subscription to-day. 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Lt 
11 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


BE. H. BEACH, Eprron 














| “It’s All in the Lens.” 


If you wish to produce the 
best results, equip your 
camera with a Turner-Reich 
Anastigmat. 

No other American lens ap- 
proaches it in quality. 

Rapid and with beautiful 
definition. 


Send for Catalogue B, free. 


OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, - - N.Y. 


Illustrator 
Correspondence School 


Poster, Book, News, Car=- 
icature and Trade Drawing 
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SUCCESS 


A Monthly Home Journal @& 
Inspiration, Progress, and Self-Help 
OrRIsON SWETT MARDEN, £ditor ana Founder 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
University Building, New York City 


FOREIGN OFFICE: 
34 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, England 


Subscription.—In the United States, Canada,and Mexico:— 
$1.00 a year. Ten cents a copy. 
Ln all other countries of the postal union, $1.50 a year, 
postage prepaid. 
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DoYouFit 


in your present business or professional , situ- 
ation? Are you a square peg in around hole? 
Are you receiving the salary you are competent 
to earn? Men of experience or men specially 
trained at technical school or at college, trained 
to occupy positions of responsibility such as: 
Cashier, Expert Bookkeeper, Cost Keeper, 
Salesman, Manager, Secretary or Treasurer of 
Corporation, Superintendent or Engineer of 
Factory-—or other technical or scientific 
position—such men will do well to write us at 
once. We are ready to put the right man in 
the right place in a multitude of instances: but 
we want more right places for more right men. 
If you are interested either way, write us. 








Hanover, N. H., August 1, 1902. 
I take pleasure in recommending the ) Hapgood Bureau. My 
rsona! yn" of Mr. Hap: the officers of the 
ureau is so definite that I have no hesitane vaS commending 
him and his associates as men worthy of the > ~——g | aan 
both in respect to their judgment and their in 
W. J. TUCKER, LL.D., President, ane College. 


THE HAPGOOD BUREAU, 
Registration for Business Men, 
Send for Booklet. 257 Broadway, New York. 








A HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN DEBATING 


Ne ‘‘ SUCCESSWARD”, the ene organ of the 
[ League of Success Clubs, will be given a 
series of graded lessons in which brief-mak- 
ing, argumentation, refutation, declamation 
and parliamentary law will be pgs age | taught. 
If you want to learn to think on your feet, you 
should take this course. It costs only sixty cents, 
including a yearly subscription to ‘‘Successward” 
and a cloth-bound copy of the ‘‘Success Club 
Debater,” the only text-book needed sor the 
course. Send to-day and miss none of the lessons. 


The Success Club Bureau 
University Building «= = = New York City 


peer ge ee for procuring U. 8S. and Foreign 
P ATENTS Pa ears capone. Consultation aud ad- 
vice vice without a cha: page Kk on Patents sent 











cr; 
SUSIE M. BEST free. Good patents negotia’ EP HENS &00e 268 Broadway ¥. V-City. 


PERSONAL 








DIRECTION OF . | E 

Send for Beautifully Il- 
lustrated Book 

No. 35 W. 21st Street, N. ¥. vity 











Learn a profession in which 
people are engaged, which com- 
mands high salaries, which 
leads to greater things. Learn 
Drawing of the 
Acme School of Drawing, 

101 Masonic Temple, 
Kalamazoo, - - Michigan. 
Ask for catalog. 














PARKER'S 35° 


0S one 

— , ~=Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Made of knitted ~. fabric, 

lined with oo white ew vl fleece. 

nrubber boots ‘bs 

—. Soldinall sizes 

ealers or sent by mail, 

pair. Parl ker pays post- 
-" 103 Bedford St., Boston. 


RIVARD’S FLESH PRODUCING SYSTEM 
for women guaranteed to increase your weight 
wee 25 pas. Rock arma. coeisere benatit ly 
WHY BE oderate-cost. tore, Send de “a7 


N Tothing “ikeiton ever offered be 
T a j N # stamps for full particulars i 
= 


plain sea! 
velope. THE F.S. RIVARD CO. Detroit Mich, 


Does Anybody Owe You? 


We collect debts.in all parts of the world, claims of any kind ad- 
usted—Mercantile, Legal, Land, Government, Estates, etc. Have 
you a claim? References furnished upon application. Agents 
wanted in every county. Write for territory. 


FEDERAL COLLECTION AGENCY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COMBINATION DIPPER 


® Useful Articles in One. Fast Seller. 


so other rapidsellers. $2.00 OUTFIT bg oa eT 
©. S&S. HORNER ©O., 1477 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG 


BEST REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY $15 75 
s 








,age. Catalog free. J. H. PARKER, Dept. 




















Sportemen write: ‘‘Spencer best gu 

world.” No more after presen lot sold. “Original aide 
lever gun made of best forged steel, finest figured 
barrel. Double extractors. Take down system. Six shots 3 ~~ 
Strongest repeater made. Send $5; gun sent C. 0. D.. balance $10.75 
and expressage ;examination allowed. F. Bannerman, 679 '9 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE OMNIGRAPH 2s. 


absolutely correct in the 
C met = dollars. "TRANSMIT zn, Heer and sr tote 
ne Duanigraph: Tare. Co. "eae Dept H, 39 orient New York 
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Success for November, 1902 
A Few Important Features 


This number will contain the first installment of a 
brilliant new serial story by Henry Wallace Phillips, 
entitled “ Hiram Bennet’s Gotp Mine.” It is a story 
of pluck, perseverance, and adventure, and Mr, Phillips, 

whose book, ‘‘ Red Saunders,” was accepted as a repre- 
sentative of American literature, has won a distinct 
place as a writer of stirring, wholesome fiction. This 
new serial cannot fail to interest readers of all classes. 
As the main part of its action is laid in the Black Hills 
mining region, Will Crawford, whose sketches of the 
West have attracted wide attention, has been engaged to 
illustrate it. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley’s important paper on the dis- 
coveries that are still to be made in Africa, will also 
appear in this issue. 


Sam Loyd, the great puzzle expert, has been engaged 
by Succkss to furnish its readers, throughout the winter 
months, with a new and interesting series of puzzles 
based on Chinese Tangrams. 


William Davenport Hulbert will write the story of 
the mink; John Gilmer Speed will tell of the wanton 
extravagance of the rich in “THE Pace Tuat Kitts;’ 
«Betty ” will tell how to prepare a Thanksgiving dinner, 
and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge will continue his in- 
teresting and. timely article on ‘‘Goop CiTIzENsHIP.”” 

These are only a few of the many Thanksgiving 
features. Stories, poems and pictures will add to the is- 
sue, which will be adorned with @ beautiful Thanksgiv- 
ing cover designed by Frank X. ‘Lyendecker. 
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MONEY IN IT 


We are distributing hundreds of dollars in monthly and 
season Prizes to our representatives. And this is only a 
small part o -he rewards for securing SUCCESS subscrip- 
tions. We gay, in addition, the largest commission of 
any high-class magazine. 

The Subscription Season Is Now On 
Anda rich harvest will be reaped by those engaging with us at 
the present time. Millions of dollars will be paid for magazine 
subscriptions in the next six months, and SUCCESS will get 
the lion’s share. If you are ‘Sout “a job’’ or have any 
spare time at your disposal, why noi .et us show you 


How to Make Money in a Pleasant and 
Dignified Manner. 

SUCCESS easily the most helpful, the most attractive, 
and the mosi valuable magazine in the world. Alone or 
in connection with ous wonderful NEW CLUBBING 
OFFERS (advertised on page 544 of this issue) it is a sub- 
scription proposition upon which you can do ,business with 
almost everyone you approach. 

No Experience sip np Show You How 
rite to-day. 


THE success CIRCULATION —— 
jc Square. lew York. 
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This Group of Advertisements Means Success 


They represent chances that have been taken advantage of during the past five years by hundreds of ambitious men and women. They 
mean broader commercial training for you—better conditions—increased salary—more business ability—brighter prospects—larger usefulness. 


Read them. They appeal to you directly. How are you situated? Have you qualified yourself for any good opportunity that may present 
itself. Are you advancing? Are you satisfied? 


Hundreds of our employed graduates now earning from $25.00 to $100.0c per week with some of the best and biggest houses in the country, testify to the efficiency of 
our practical and thorough system of TEACHING ADVERTISEMENT-WRITING BY MAIL. There is a crying demand for capable§advertisement writers by corporations, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers, publishers, etc. 

fe have proven results to the fullest satisfaction of our students. No better evidence necessary. Advertisement writing to-day represents a knowledge that makes every 
man and woman more useful and more valuable in the field of honorable endeavor. 


Now is your opportunity. Advertising is the new, broader education, and unless you possess this modern factor of success you are decidedly handicapped. We respect- 
fully urge that you write at once for our large 64-page prospectus mailed free on request. 


FREE! To Page-Davis Students FREE! 


‘‘FOWLER'S PUBLICITY,’ THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD 
Given away absolutely free with a full paid enrollment in this, the original and most substantial institution of its kind in the world. 

‘*Fowler’s Publicity”? covers the entire world of illustrations of forms for Advertising, Lithographing and ‘“‘Fowler’s Publicityf’ is now owned and controlled 
publicity Printing. ae by Page-Davis Co 

‘“Fowler’s Publicity” is to the world of advertising ‘** Fowler’s Publicity’ weighs ten pounds and is three “* Fowler’s Publicity” is $15 to non-students, AND CAN 
what the Dictionary is to the English language. inches thick. BE SECURED ONLY THROUGH PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 

“Fowler’s Publicity ” has 1016 extra large pages. = Fowler’ s Publicity” is pane on high-grade paper This famous a is spoken of in glowing terms by 

“Fowler’s Publicity”? contains 10,000 money-making and bound in superior Bacied the following pa 
ideas. ‘“* Fowler’s Publicity” is ‘without doubt the greatest, | New York ann Boston Herald, Munsey’s Magaz- 
‘** Fowler’s Publicity ’’ comprises over 200 departments. ositively the most practical and complete work of its | ine, Chicago Post, Washington Star, Inland Printer, 
‘“‘Fowler’s Publicity” embraces the experience of 250 Kind Sond ublished Baltimore American, 2 aa tee Tribune, London 
successful merchants. wier’s Publicity” i is worth $100 to any ambitious | Iron Mongery, Philadelphia ecord, San Francisco 

‘“*Fowler’s Publicity” has over 200 engravings and man f ‘women, but it is free to our students only. | Examiner, Toronto Globe, and a host of others. 


In all the world of instruction, there is no other offer like this, a $15 book absolutely free to Page-Davis students. Send for our large prospectus—it tells it all—it’s free. 


Notice to Employers: “oens desir. PAGE=DAVIS COMPANY 


competent advertisement writers are requested to commu- 
nicate withus. Wehave placed successful ad-writers and Address Either Office 


ad-managers in some of the largest houses in the world. Suite 21; 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or Suite 1521, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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The Busiest 
People Read 


The Youth’s 
Companion, 


Because it is 
Condensed, 


Accurate 
and Helpful 








["s weekly summary of important news is com- 
plete and trustworthy. 


TS editorial comment on political and domestic 

questions is non-partizan; it aims to state facts 

in such a way that the busiest person can use them 
as the basis of an intelligent opinion. 


['s weekly article on hygiene is of the utmost 
value for preserving the health of the household. 


ie reflects on every page the wholesome, industri- 
ous, home-loving, home-making side of American 
life—the life of worthy aims and honorable ambitions. 





AN EMINENT SCHOLAR RECENTLY SAID BEFORE A q 
COMPANY OF PROFESSIONAL MEN: “THERE IS ONE 
PAPER I ALWAYS READ, IT IS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
EVERY STATEMENT IN ITS COLUMNS I FIND TO BE TRUE.” 


The 1903 Volume of The Youth’s 
Companion will contain: 


6 SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself, 
reflecting American life in home, camp 
and field. 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by 
Famous Men and Women— Statesmen, 
Travellers, Writers and Scientists. 


200 THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDI-« 
TORIAL ARTICLES on Public and 
Domestic Questions. 


250 SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living 
Story-Writers— Stories of Character, 
Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 


1000 SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 
and Discoveries in the field of Science 
and Natural History. 


2000 BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANEC- 
DOTES, Items of Strange and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


Health Articles, Religious Articles, 
Children’s Page, Etc. 





If you wish to know more of what The Companion 
gives in the 52 weekly issues send for the 
Prospectus of the 1903 Voleme. 


Annual Subscription Offer. 


if you will send $1.75 at onee with this slip or mention this Magazine it will entitle you to 
EF R fi The eight weekly issues for November and December, 1902. G 36 


The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s. 
It will entitle you to The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 
it will entitle you to the 52 issues of The Companion for 1903—a library of the best reading for every member of the family. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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